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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


JUNE-SEPTEMBER 1944 


THE GOVERNMENT’S EMPLOYMENT POLICY ! 


Tue White Paper on Employment Policy issued by the Govern- 
ment on May 26th, 1944, is epoch-marking in several ways. 

First, the Paper, with its comprehensive though brief survey 
of employment problems in the transition from war to peace 
and thereafter, is the practical proof that the central machinery 
of Government in Britain at last includes an organ capable of 
expert study of general economic problems, as the basis of 
orderly foreseeing treatment of them. That is to say, the 
machinery of Government includes what a Committee of Econo- 
mists appointed to consider reconstruction problems in 1917 
propounded as their first and most emphatic recommendation— 
an Economic General Staff. The same recommendation has 
been urged on many occasions since then by many people, 
including myself in 1924 in a spirit of unwarranted hopefulness 
about the first Labour Government. Now, after a quarter of a 
century and the outbreak of a second World War, it has been 
accepted. Whatever be thought of the name “ Economic 
General Staff,” the thing is there, has produced an admirable 
first product, and is to continue. ‘‘ The Government intend to 
establish on a permanent basis a small central staff qualified to 
measure and analyse economic trends and submit appreciations 
of them to the Ministers concerned.” 

Second, the Paper disposes finally and officially of the economic 
fallacy whose pious acceptance by the British Treasury in the 
past has stood firmly in the way of action by the State to main- 
tain employment. As Mr. Winston Churchill, in his capacity 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the House of Commons in 
his Budget speech of 1929, “it is the orthodox Treasury dogma 
steadfastly held that, whatever might be the political and social 
advantages, very little additional employment and no permanent 
additional employment can, in fact, and as a general rule, be 

1 This article, with some additions and changes, represents an address to 
the Royal Economic Society at the Annual Meeting of the Society on June 22, 
1944. It is printed, with verbal changes, as a Postscript to the Report on Full 
Employment in a Free Society, which I had prepared independently of the Govern- 


ment, and which is being published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 
No. 214.—VoL. LIv. M 
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created by State borrowing and State expenditure.” This 
dogma was attacked at the time by a formidable variety of 
economic authorities, including J. M. Keynes, Mr. H. D. (now 
Professor Sir Hubert) Henderson, Professor Pigou and Professor 
Clay.1_ By the renewed experience of full employment the dogma 
has been consumed completely in the fires of war, and the White 
Paper may be regarded as a ceremonial scattering of its ashes. 

Third, the Paper announces that the Government accept “ as 
one of their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance 
of a high and stable level of employment after the war.’ This 
means having “a policy for maintaining total expenditure.” 
This is the critical decision which must be taken to prevent 
mass unemployment. 

The White Paper is a milestone in economic and political 
history. It remains to examine the practical measures proposed 
for fulfilling the responsibility for total expenditure and to 
consider whether they are likely to be adequate. 


Private Investment and Public Works 


The principal measure is that of expanding and contracting 
public investment, on plans prepared beforehand, to offset con- 
traction and expansion of private investment. The White Paper 
assumes the continuance of fluctuations of economic activity, 
and, by consequence, of periods “‘ of depression ”’ (§ 60), or “ of 
sub-normal trade” (§ 74), or of ‘‘ trade recession,” which, it 
argues, “provide an opportunity to improve the permanent 
equipment of society by the provision of better housing, public 
buildings, means of communication, power and water supplies ” 
(§ 66). This attitude follows on the recognition of what is 
described in § 47 as one of two “highly inconvenient facts,” 
which form ‘‘ the most serious obstacles to maintenance of total 
expenditure ’’—namely, that ‘‘ those elements in total expendi- 
ture which are likely to fluctuate most—private investment and 
the foreign balance—happen also to be the elements which are 
most difficult to control.” 


1 The issue is discussed briefly by myself at pp. 413-16 of Unemployment 
(1930). The case against the dogma was stated in popular unanswerable language 
by J. M. Keynes and H. D. Henderson in a pamphlet Can Lloyd George Do It? 
and the gist of this is printed in Essays in Persuasion, by J. M. Keynes (Mac- 
millan, 1933). Professor Clay’s views were given in his volume on The Post- 
War Unemployment Problem, pp. 132-3 (Macmillan, 1930), and Professor Pigou’s 
in an article on ‘‘ The Monetary Theory of the Trade Cycle’’ in the Economic 
JouRNAL of June 1929. The only economist of comparable standing supporting 
the dogma was Mr. R. G. Hawtrey in Trade and Credit, Ch. VI (Longmans, 1928). 
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The first comment to make on this is that the two elements, 
of the foreign balance and private investment, are not on the 
same footing. The foreign balance, or rather one factor in the 
foreign balance—namely, the demand from other countries for 
British goods and services—is beyond the control of the British 
Government, though by no means beyond its influence. But 
investment at home “ happens to be ”’ beyond the control of the 
British Government only so long as the British Government 
chooses not to control it. ‘Treating the foreign balance and 
private investment on the same footing is equivalent to treating 
British industry as if it were a sovereign independent State, to 
be persuaded, influenced, appealed to and bargained with by the 
British State. 

This, in fact, is how industry is treated in the White Paper. 
The Government in § 82 “ appeal with confidence to industry ” 
to provide the statistical information essential to an employment 
policy: obviously the Government, in place of appealing, can 
and should require this information. The section on stabilisa- 
tion of private investment (§§ 57-61) contains nothing effective. 
“The possibility of influencing capital expenditure by the 
variation of interest rates will be kept in view ” (§ 58). This is 
the possibility explored with negative results throughout the 
nineteenth century ; how it is to be reconciled with the altogether 
more desirable policy of cheap money is not explained. It is 
recognised, however, in the next paragraph that “‘ monetary 
policy alone will not be sufficient to defeat the inherent in- 
stability of capital expenditure ”’ (§ 60), and accordingly ‘“ the 
Government propose to supplement monetary policy by en- 
couraging privately-owned enterprises to plan their own capital 
expenditure in conformity with a general stabilisation policy ” 
(§ 61). The only form of encouragement to which the White 
Paper is bold enough to commit itself is the giving of good 
advice. It points out that “to a strong and well-established 
business, confident of its long-run earning powers, there are 
obvious attractions in executing plans for expansion or for the 
replacement of obsolete plant at times when costs are low ” 
(§ 61). This is open to two criticisms: first, experience of a 
hundred years of the trade cycle shows that lowness of costs in 
a depression does not encourage investment, so long as expecta- 
tion of profits is as low or lower; second, the assumption that 
costs, which must mean wages and prices, will fluctuate, conflicts 
with the emphasis laid elsewhere (§§ 49-54) on stability of wages 
and prices. Apart from giving good but far from new advice 
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and re-exploring an avenue which has already been found to be 
a cul-de-sac, the White Paper, in regard to private investment, 
does nothing but hold out hope of still more explorations. “A 
further inducement [to stabilise private investment] would be 
provided if it were found to be practicable to adopt a device 
similar to that of the deferred tax credits mentioned in para- 
graph 72 below and calculated to stimulate capital expenditure 
at the onset of a depression. This and other possible methods 
of influencing the volume of private investment will continue to 
be studied as knowledge and experience of the new technique for 
maintaining total expenditure are accumulated ”’ (§ 61). 

The White Paper, when critically examined, is seen to pro- 
pose no serious attack on the instability of private investment. 
It pins its faith to the expansion and contraction of public 
investment, to compensate for contraction and expansion of 
private investment. It does so without proposing any enlarge- 
ment in the scope of public investment, and without daring to 
propose increased powers for the Central Government in relation 
to investment by local authorities. The policy of the White 
Paper is a public-works policy, not a policy of full employment. 
It amounts to little more than always having ready a five-year 
plan of public works of the established kind to be put in hand 
by the existing authorities, not when those works are most 
needed, but when private enterprise is slack. The White Paper 
does not go so far even as the Lever pamphlet, which, in addition 
to public works, contains definite budgetary proposals for in- 
fluencing private investment, as well as proposals to increase 
the scope of public investment. The criticism in my Report, 
of the Lever pamphlet and of stabilisation of investment as an 
inadequate approach to the problem of full employment, applies 
even more forcibly to the White Paper. 

The practical difficulties of a public-works policy are not 
unknown to the authors of some parts of the White Paper. In 
§ 47 they name as the second of the highly inconvenient facts to 
be faced in seeking to maintain total expenditure the fact that 
“an increase in one part of total expenditure can only within 
limits offset a decrease in another. For if, through a decline in 
private investment, the construction of new factories is dis- 
continued and building labourers are thrown out of work, it may 
be useful to stimulate the purchase of clothing but it would be 
idle to expect the building labourers to turn up next day ready 
to handle sewing machines in the clothing factories.” In § 62 
they recognise that the capital expenditure of public authorities 
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cannot readily be postponed or accelerated to fit the vagaries of 
private investment; this is precisely what is said in several 
sections of my own Report, and is reinforced by the evidence 
accumulated there as to the importance of industrial friction. 
But four paragraphs later in the White Paper, in § 66, written 
perhaps by a different hand, a different, less critical, note is 
sounded. In § 66 “ The Government believe that in the past 
the power of public expenditure, skilfully applied, to check the 
onset of a depression has been under-estimated.” If this means 
that this power was under-estimated by the Treasury in the days 
of the orthodox dogma, it is undeniable. If it means that public 
works are an effective policy for full employment, it represents 
no more than wishful thinking. 


Variation of Social Insurance Contributions 


Apart from public works, the only practical measure proposed, 
though even this is offered with some reservations, is that social 
insurance contributions should be varied, being raised in periods 
of good trade and lowered in times of bad trade, with a view to 
making consumption more stable. This interesting and novel 
proposal was brought to my notice during the preparation of 
my Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services, and is men- 
tioned there (§ 442) as deserving consideration in framing employ- 
ment policy. It does not appear in my Report on Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society, which proceeds on the basis of planning 
for continuous steady expansion, rather than on the basis of 
mitigating fluctuations. The practical and psychological diffi- 
culties of the proposal are considerable. So far as I can judge, 
it would involve changing the price of insurance stamps upwards 
or downwards without notice, in the same way as that adopted 
for changes of the bank rate: employers would learn on a 
Saturday that the stamps which they had been buying for 7s. 6d. 
would, as from next Monday, cost them (say) 9s. or 6s.; work- 
people would need to be persuaded that it was reasonable to 
make them pay more for unemployment when there was less 
unemployment, and pay less when there was more unemploy- 
ment. The advantages are not very great: this device would, 
at highest, mitigate the secondary rather than the primary 
effects of fluctuation. The addition to personal consumption 
that might, after an interval, result from it, in face of an increase 
of 4% in unemployment above the assumed average of 8%, is 
put in the White Paper at £70-£80 millions. This is named as a 
minimum, but appears in fact to be an optimistic maximum; it 
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would be attained only when unemployment was as high as 
12%, representing unused resources at 1938 prices of £500 
millions a year. If further serious consideration is given to 
the proposal by the Government, two suggestions may be made. 
First, if it is good for social insurance contributions, it is even 
better for general taxation, and under the pay-as-you-earn 
system could presumably be applied to income-tax; the social 
insurance fund is simply one of the Government banking accounts. 
Second, the case for varying the employer’s contribution is by 
no means the same as that for varying the contribution of the 
employee. Variation might with advantage be confined to the 
employee’s contribution. If in a slump the employer finds the 
cost of his insurance reduced, he may not spend any more, but 
may simply add to his reserves.! 


Financial Inhibitions 


The White Paper is still far too inhibited in regard to central 
finance, too fearful of increasing the national debt.2 The section 
on Central Finance starts with a sentence to reassure the old 
school: ‘“‘ None of the main proposals contained in this Paper 
involves deliberate planning for a deficit in the National Budget 
in years of sub-normal trade activity.”’ “‘The authors of the 
White Paper,” as Professor Hicks has pointed out, “ are evidently 
well aware that unemployment cannot be tackled without public 
borrowing, but they are prepared to resort to any subterfuge 
in order to ensure that the debt does not fall directly on the 
shoulders of the Central Government.” * Thus they are pre- 
pared to contemplate lowering social insurance contributions 
and increasing the debt of the social insurance fund in time of 
depression, but they do not favour the lowering of ordinary 
taxes. They are prepared to encourage additional borrowing by 
the local authorities, but not by the State. This is the old 
Treasury attitude, with self-deception added. There are reasons 

1 It is theoretically possible, of course, that employers, when their con- 
tributions were reduced, might lower prices, or might distribute higher divi- 
dends, in which case in due course consumption would be stimulated. But 
the chance of any employer being induced to do either of these things by a 
lowering of contributions which was strictly temporary and would be reversed 
as soon as employment improved is so small as to be negligible. In any case, 
neither of these actions has the possibility of results so immediate as to make 
them of any significance for anti-cycle policy. 

2 Under the questioning title ‘‘ Balanced Budgets?’’ the Economist of 
June 17, 1944, makes a penetrating and brilliant analysis of the section of the 
White Paper dealing with this subject and shows Treasury ‘‘ wrestling with its 


conscience.”’ 
3 Manchester Guardian, June 5, 1944. 
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for meeting outlay of all kinds so far as possible from current 
revenue rather than by borrowing; the policy of doing so is 
named by me as the third rule of national finance. But the 
main reason for this policy—objection to creating and enriching 
rentiers—applies to borrowing of every kind, by the social 
insurance fund, by local authorities and by private business, as 
much as to borrowing by the Central Government. And the 
rule itself is of minor importance, not able to stand for a moment 
against major rules. The whole section on Central Finance is 
based on a wrong sense of values which comes to the surface in 
§ 79: “ Both at home and abroad the handling of our monetary 
problems is regarded as a test of the general firmness of the 
policy of the Government.” Again, “in controlling the situa- 
tion . . . the Government will have equally in mind the need 
to maintain the national income and the need for a policy of 
budgetary equilibrium such as will maintain the confidence in 
the future which is necessary for a healthy and enterprising 
industry.”” I have italicised the words to which objection 
must be taken. The policy of the Government in future will 
be judged by its handling of economic, i.e. real, problems, not 
“monetary ’’ problems. Maintenance of the national income 
and maintenance of budgetary equilibrium are not “ equally ” 
important. The former of them is fundamental—the first rule 
of national finance. The latter is subordinate, a local bye-law 
as compared with an Act of Parliament. 


Location of Industry 


The location of industry is dealt with in Chapter III of the 
White Paper under the heading of “‘ The Balanced Distribution 
of Industry and Labour.” ‘ Power will be taken to prohibit the 
establishment of a new factory in a district where serious dis- 
advantage would arise from further industrial development.” 
The Government will use financial and other inducements “ to 
steer new factory development into areas which call most urgently 
for further industrial diversification.” All this is to the good, 
but the Government’s policy, as interpreted in the Parliamentary 
Debate on June 7, 1944, appears to fall far short of the national 
planning of the location of industry and consequent distribution 
of population that is envisaged in the Barlow Report and is 
among the assumptions of the Uthwatt Report. The Barlow 
Commission’s recommendation for checking any further develop- 
ment in the London area has been rejected. There is no mention 
of the Uthwatt Report or of any alternative method for the 
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solution of the problem of shifting land values, which the Barlow 
Commission rightly regarded as the essential preliminary to 
effective town and country planning.t In dealing with the 
possibility of structural unemployment there is a welcome state- 
ment of principle that “‘ where a large industrial population is 
involved, the Government are not prepared either to compel its 
transfer to another area or to leave it to prolonged unemploy- 
ment and demoralisation.”’ But it is not clear what action the 
Government would or could take to give effect to these brave 
words, if need arose. They will not themselves, under the 
White Paper policy, control directly anything except public 
works, and an industrial population cannot be employed in- 
definitely in these. They contemplate disposing of all war 
factories to private enterprise. Will they be prepared to pro- 
hibit the establishment of new factories in one area, not on the 
ground of any disadvantage to that area, but because there is 
some other area where additional employment is needed ? 

In this matter everything depends on the general policy and 
outlook of the Government. In the Debate of June 7 on the 
location of industry, this was expressed by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in winding up the Debate in 
the following terms: ‘ Our policy is not a coercive policy . . 
we are confident that the business men of the country are best 
able to judge the business needs of the country, and we feel it 
to be our bounden duty to render all the help we can to them.” 
In one who had presumably read the Report of the Barlow 
Commission and its account of how between 1932 and 1936 the 
business men of the country judged the needs of the country in 
locating five-sixths of the new factories in the area of greatest 
congestion and strategic danger, these are remarkable words. 


The International Aspect 

On the international side the White Paper is indefinite. As 
regards other nations, it has not been found possible to say more 
than that the Government are “seeking to create, through 
collaboration between the nations, conditions of international 
trade which will make it possible for all countries to pursue 
policies of full employment to their mutual advantage.” As 
regards our export trades, the necessity of expanding these is 
stressed, but “while the Government will spare no effort to 


1 Since this was written, a White Paper on Control of Land Use has been issued. 
This rejects the Uthwatt Committee’s Scheme in favour of a different scheme of 
compensation-betterment. It rejects also the principle of national planning of 
use of land, 
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create, in collaboration with other Governments, conditions 
favourable to the expansion of our export trade, it is with industry 
that the responsibility and initiative must rest for making the 
most of their opportunities to recover their export markets and 
to find fresh outlets for their products ’’; the only definite action 
promised by the Government is that of giving high priority to 
the export trades in allocation of materials, labour and factory 
space in the period immediately following the end of the war. 
It is clearly not easy for the British Government, at this stage 
of international discussion, to make any definite pronouncements 
as to international trade. Here private citizens have an advan- 
tage; they can write more freely and can seek to form public 
opinion in all countries. The White Paper’s treatment of the 
international problem suggests the following comments :— 


First, the White Paper concentrates too much on increas- 
ing exports and not sufficiently on stabilising them. ‘ To 
avoid an unfavourable foreign balance, we must export 
much more than we did before the war.’ Is this certain ? 
There is the alternative of cutting down imports and becom- 
ing more independent; the figures given recently by the 
Minister of Production show how great are the possibilities 
of self-dependence, even for Britain.!. This is said not to 
suggest that self-dependence is to be preferred to expanding 
international trade. But the stability of international trade 
is as important as its scale. Indeed, instability of inter- 
national trade is one of the principal factors in reducing its 
scale, as has been shown by bitter experience between the wars. 

Second, while stability of international trade depends on 
other nations as well as Britain, this does not mean that 
there is nothing which Britain can do about it. Steady 
employment in British export industries depends on steady 
demand from overseas. By a policy of long-term contracts 
for primary products from overseas, Britain can guarantee 
a market for these products and promote stability of demand 
for her exports. 

Third, it is not clear that adequate development of exports 
must or can be left to the chance that business men will 
develop them. Exports up to a certain minimum are a 
vital national interest, and it is the duty of the State to 
ensure, by direct action, if needed, that this interest is not 
neglected. 


1 “*The imports of raw materials—that is, the raw materials for industry 
in 1943—-were down to about 40% of the average pre-war year, say 1938, and 
yet the total industrial production of the United Kingdom was about 40% 
higher than it was in 1938. I think this is the most striking testimonial to the 
intensive work, the conservation of raw material and the use of our home-grown 
products. It is a striking achievement.’’ Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, addressing the 
Cambridge University Conservative Association, May 19, 1944. 
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Comparison of Diagnoses 

What are the main differences—in diagnosis and in prescrip- 
tion—between the Government’s White Paper and my Report on 
Full Employment in a Free Society ? 

The main diagnosis in each is on the same lines, representing 
the general agreement of economists that employment depends 
on expenditure, so that the fundamental condition for avoidance 
of mass unemployment is maintenance of total expenditure. 
This is common ground, as it is common sense. But the diagnosis 
in my Report,! as it is much fuller, brings out several important 
points which appear in much weaker form or not at all in the 
White Paper. 

First, the analysis of unemployment in peace which occupies 
Part II of my Report, by showing the marked differences of 
unemployment rates between industries and localities, emphasises 
the heterogeneity both of demand for and supply of labour, and 
the degree of friction in the labour market. Second, the analysis 
of cyclical fluctuation in Appendix A to my Report emphasises 
a factor in fluctuation which has been unnoticed hitherto, that 
is to say, the important part played by demand from primary 
producers of food and raw materials in initiating fluctuations of 
manufacturing industry. Third, apart from the transitional 
problems dealt with in its Chapter IIT, the White Paper diagnosis 
treats fluctuation of demand as the main or sole problem. It is 
concerned almost wholly with the timing of demand, and pro- 
poses nothing for its expansion. The analysis of facts and 
theories of unemployment in Part II of my Report shows, as 
the central weakness of the unplanned market economy, chronic 
deficiency or weakness of demand, with full employment as rare 
as total wars. 

The first of these three differences is in the main a difference 
of emphasis. The economist authors of the White Paper realise 
the existence of industrial friction, if not its strength. My fuller 
diagnosis reinforces the doubts expressed in the White Paper 
itself as to the practicability of offsetting decline of demand for 
one sort of labour by increasing the demand for another sort. 
It emphasises the need for stabilising the demand for labour, not 
merely in total, but in each of its main categories. Stability 
does not mean stagnation—that is to say, absence of change and 
progress. It is right that men should move from declining to 
progressive industries to meet a permanent change in demand, 





1 The Report, with its Appendices, is just ten times as long as the White 
Paper. 
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and should be helped by training to do so. It is not reasonable 
or practicable to expect men in great masses to move into and 
out of public works according as their own industry is slack 
or busy. Stability means absence of meaningless unprogressive 
fluctuation. 

The second of these three differences arises through discovery 
of new facts. These facts make not merely desirable but essential 
the taking of steps to stabilise markets and prices of primary 
products. Full stabilisation involves international action. But 
Britain in any case must be prepared by long-term collective 
contracts to ensure for primary producers the prosperity on 
which her own prosperity depends. 

The third of the three differences of diagnosis is the most 
important, as it is also that which may raise the greatest economic 
and political controversy. The White Paper does not face up 
at all to the problem of chronic deficiency of demand, or draw 
the moral clearly pointed by its own study of the transition 
period, in which there will be no unemployment because “ it 
will be a period of shortages.” So long as any human needs 
are unsatisfied there are shortages. The problem is that of 
clothing these needs with purchasing power, either by re-dis- 
tribution of income or by social demand for things needed in 
the common interest.! 


Difference of Prescriptions 


The differences of diagnosis are substantial. They lead up 
to prescriptions for treatment whose difference is fundamental. 
The substantive policy of the White Paper is one of public works, 
to be expanded or contracted to compensate for contraction or 
expansion in private investment. Apart from the half-hearted 
influencing of location of industry and the plan for varying social 
insurance contributions which the Government favour for adop- 
tion at some future time, there is nothing more than this, except 
several promises of further exploration. There is nothing to 


1 There is yet another respect in which what is said in the White Paper 
about the transition period should be applied generally. In § 17 the Govern- 
ment announce their determination that in the transition period ‘‘ the most 
urgent needs shall be met first’’; in § 18 they recognise the possibility that 
“production of unessential goods may interfere with the production of essen- 
tials’? and the consequent need to establish broad priorities for the guidance 
of production. This is justly and cogently said, but why is it limited to the 
transition period? Should not essentials always have priority over unessentials ? 
Should the securing of better housing, or better power and water supplies depend 
on the ‘‘ opportunity ’’ named in § 66 of a slump in private investment ? 
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stabilise private investment; there is no increase of the sphere 
of public outlay; there is nothing to cause the steady expansion 
of demand on which full employment depends. 

In relation to the strictly limited problem with which it is 
concerned—namely, cyclical fluctuation of demand—the White 
Paper, read in conjunction with my Report, raises two critical 
questions : (1) Can business investment be stabilised sufficiently, 
so long as the whole or the greater part of industry is in private 
hands; (2) if this cannot be done, can a high and steady level 
of employment be maintained by using public investment to 
offset fluctuations of private investment ? 

The White Paper in effect answers the first question nega- 
tively. In laying down in § 48 as a second of the guiding 
principles of the Government’s policy in maintaining total ex- 
penditure that “everything possible must be done to limit 
dangerous swings in expenditure on private investment ”—it 
adds the warning that, ‘“‘ success in this field may be particularly 
difficult to achieve.” Practically, as has been shown, the White 
Paper contains nothing effective for stabilising private invest- 
ment and really gives up the hope of doing so. It pins its faith 
to giving an affirmative answer to the second question. 

My Report answers this second question in the negative, 
and proceeds to consider the conditions on which the first ques- 
tion can be answered affirmatively. It accepts the view expressed 
by J. M. Keynes in 1936 “ that the duty of ordering the current 
volume of investment cannot safely be left in private hands.” 

It may be objected that my Report, in so far as it contem- 
plates the continuance of private enterprise, leaves open the 
possibility that private investment will fluctuate. This is true, 
but does not mean that my Report accepts this fluctuation as 
inevitable or proposes no definite measures to prevent it. The 
measures directly relevant include the following :— 


1. A long-term programme of expanding consumption 
demand, social and private, which should lead to main- 
taining investment. 

2. Stabilisation of marketing and production of primary 
commodities, by international agreement so far as possible 
and by British action in any case. 

3. Stabilisation of private investment through a National 
Investment Board which would plan investment as a whole, 
using powers of control and loan and taxation policy. 

4. Expansion of the public sector of business, so as to 
enlarge the area within which investment can be stabilised 
directly. 
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Finally, in so far as these measures do not bring about 
sufficient stability of investment, it is recognised that the case 
for further measures will be established. My Report, in place 
of accepting the inevitability of fluctuation and aiming merely 
at offsetting it, accepts the necessity of stability not merely 
in total expenditure, but in each main section. 

How far the four measures named above will succeed in 
the aim of stabilising investment is open to argument. Some 
economists appear to hold that steady expansion of consumers’ 
demand in Britain will, by itself, abolish cyclical fluctuation of 
investment, even if that remains largely in private hands; in 
effect they hold that the first of the four measures named above 
will do the trick. This appears to me unduly optimistic, and 
to ignore both the significance of overseas demand and its 
fluctuations, as shown in my Appendix on the International 
Trade Cycle and the tendency to competitive over-investment 
that will persist so long as any important industry is not under 
unified control. In my view, the second, third and fourth 
measures named above are also needed in addition to the first. 

The first of the four measures, whether or not it is sufficient, 
is indispensable. But it does not fall within the purview of the 
White Paper, and its omission is the most serious weakness of 
the Paper. This weakness reflects in part the incomplete 
diagnosis of the problem as wholly or mainly one of fluctuation. 
It is even more a result of financial inhibitions. The importance 
attached to balancing the Budget, in the long run, though not 
in a particular year, excludes continuous deficit spending by 
public authorities. Yet, either this or a re-distribution of income 
to increase the propensity to consume, is in the last resort essential 
to a permanent policy of full employment. 


The Policies Compared 


The Government’s Employment Policy is a policy of public 
works planned five years at a time and kept on tap to mitigate 
fluctuations. It is an anti-cycle policy, not a policy of full 
employment; the term~“ full employment ”’ does not occur in 
the White Paper, except, somewhat oddly, in two passages, in 
each of which the Government is thinking rather of what others 
ought to do than of what the Government ought to do: in the 
passage already quoted from the Foreword as to the pursuit of 
full employment by “all countries,” and in § 54 when emphasis 


1 See the article on the White Paper contributed by Mr. Kalecki to the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, Oxford. 
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is being laid on the duty of workers to examine their trade 
practices and customs. 

The Policy of my Report is a Policy for Full Employment, 
defined as meaning always more vacant jobs than idle men. 
The Policy consists of setting up and carrying out a long-term 
programme of planned outlay, directed in the first instance 
against the giant social evils of Want, Disease, Squalor and 
Ignorance and towards the raising of productivity, by improve- 
ments in our capital equipment. The immediate programme 
includes :— 


Abolition of Want by Social Security and Children’s 
Allowances, increasing and stabilising consumption. 

Collective Outlay to secure good houses, good food, fuel 
and other necessaries at stable prices for all. 

Encouragement and Regulation of Private Investment 
by a National Investment Board, to rejuvenate and expand 
the mechanical equipment of the country while stabilising 
the process of doing so. 

Extension of the Public Sector of Industry, so as to 
increase the direct scope for stabilisation of investment and 
to bring monopolies under public control. 

A New Type of Budget based on the datum of man-power 
and designed to ensure year by year total outlay sufficient 
to set up demand for the whole productive resources of the 
country. 

Control of the Location of Industry with full powers, 
including transport, on a national plan. 

Organised Mobility of Labour to prevent aimless move- 
ment, the hawking of labour and misdirection of juveniles, 
while facilitating movement when it is desirable. 

Controlled Marketing of Primary Products, so as to 
stabilise overseas demand to the utmost. 

International Trading Arrangements based on accept- 
ance of three fundamental conditions of multilateral trade : 
full employment, balancing of international accounts and 
stability of economic policy. 


When the goals set in this immediate programme have been 
reached or are in sight, new goals will come into sight. The 
planning of adequate outlay will continue, but outlay may be 
directed at new aims, of steadily rising consumption and of 
growing leisure, more fairly distributed and used for the free 
development of all men’s faculties. 


Economics and Politics 


In the last resort the differences between the two documents 
compared in this Postscript represent differences of social phil- 
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osophy. The Government in the White Paper treat private 
ownership of the means of production as fundamental; my 
Report treats it as a device to be judged by its results. The 
Government in the White Paper are conscious of the need for 
giving confidence to business men by monetary stability and 
budgetary equilibrium. ‘They appear to be unconscious of the 
still greater need of giving confidence to the men and women 
of the country that there will be continuing demand for their 
services, so as to secure their co-operation, individually and 
collectively, in reasonable bargaining about wages, in working 
for the maximum of production without fear of unemployment, 
in relaxing restrictions formal and informal on the full use of 
resources. This confidence will not be given by a promise to 
undertake public works whenever unemployment threatens to 
become serious. It will be given only when the steady expansion 
of demand, for investment as for consumption, has been ensured 
and when it is proved by experience that, though technical 
progress may sometimes involve a change of jobs, there are 
always more vacant jobs than idle men in the planned economic 
war against social evils and for rising standards at home, as 
there are more vacant jobs than idle men in the military war 
against barbarism and tyranny abroad. 

This is the root of the matter. The Government in the 
White Paper are fighting unemployment. They ought to be 
planning for productive employment. But one cannot do that 
unless there is something that one desires passionately to see 
accomplished. Employment is wanted not for its own sake, 
but as a means to an objective. Experience in peace has shown 
that the desire of men who are already above want to increase 
their profits by investment is not a strong enough motive or 
sufficiently persistent in its action to produce a demand for 
labour which is strong enough and steady enough. Experience 
of war has shown that it is possible to have a human society in 
which every man has value and the opportunity for service, 
when the motive power and direction of economic activity are 
given not by private interest but by collective determined pursuit 
of a common good. 

The Government have not faced the implications of this 
experience either of peace or of war. Within the limits set by 
its social philosophy, the White Paper is a sincere attempt to 
deal with the disease of unemployment. But its brief diagnosis, 
admirable up to a point, understates the seriousness of the 
disease—that is to say, the extent of the past failure of the 
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unplanned market economy. And its practical proposals are 
inadequate, not only through deficient diagnosis, but even more 
because action is inhibited by a sense of values that is wrong 
in two respects: of treating private enterprise as sacrosanct— 
a sovereign power independent of the State—and of treating 
maintenance of budgetary equilibrium as of equal importance 
with full employment. It is necessary to declare war on unem- 
ployment, as it was necessary to declare war on Germany in 
September 1939, and to give, in April 1939, the guarantee to 
Poland which showed where Britain stood and made war cer- 
tain. But, as experience has shown, it is possible to make such 
declarations without being prepared for war and for all the 
changes of economic and social habits that are necessary for 
success in war. The time calls for total war against unemploy- 
ment and other social evils, not for a war with inhibitions. 
W. H. BEVERIDGE 
University College, 
Oxford. 




















THE 1944 WHITE PAPER ON NATIONAL INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 


I 


THE Budget White Paper has now been officially recognised 
as the central guide to economic policy after the war. The 
Government’s statement on employment policy makes it plain that 
success in combating trade fluctuations must depend primarily on 
the provision of quick and accurate diagnoses by the central 
statistical staff; and we are told that the Budget White Paper 
itself will be developed to provide a much more complete analysis 
of national expenditure than has hitherto been possible. In 
particular, direct estimates are to be made of capital expenditure 
and of the various sources of savings, at present obtained only 
as residual items. Full development along these lines must 
obviously await the end of the war, but in the meantime each 
succeeding issue of the White Paper embodies some improvements 
in technique. In the 1944 edition (Cmd. 6520) the pay and 
allowances of H.M. Forces are for the first time segregated from 
industrial incomes. The figures are a depressing reminder that 
in the year of Munich we were still spending considerably more 
on maintaining an army of unemployed than on the armed forces, 
and they reveal how incomplete was our mobilisation as late as 
1940. But the new information is a particularly interesting item 
statistically, since it permits at last a real insight into the war- 
time changes in the distribution of national income. The analysis 
of home investment has been improved by its sub-division under 
three heads, to show separately the increase in work in progress 
on Government account and expenditure on making good war 
damage to buildings, while a direct estimate of home investment 
is presented in a special table (Table D). Personal expenditure 
involved in the acquisition and transfer of property and life 
assurance, hitherto included in personal saving, appears as a 
separate item, and post-war credits are distinguished from other 
tax liabilities. Altogether, the four main tables now comprise 
116 items, compared with the 36 items of the first edition of 1941, 
which itself made possible a vastly greater insight into the work- 
ings of our economy than ever before. The value of this year’s 
White Paper is further enhanced by the inclusion for the first time 
of estimates for 1939, giving a continuous series for six years. 


While appreciating the importance of all this refinement in 
No. 214.—VvoL. LIv. N 
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statistical technique, one is inclined to regret that no comparable 
effort has been expended on rendering the White Paper more 
readily intelligible to those, such as Members of Parliament or 
financial journalists, who may possess no qualifications as economic 
statisticians but must none the less play a responsible part in 
guiding public opinion. The White Paper can and should be 
something more than an instrument of diagnosis for the executive 
authority. Properly publicised, it could become an important 
means of raising much political discussion on to a more rational 
plane, by helping to clarify and quantify economic thinking, by 
providing reliable data for judgments and assertions and thereby 
leaving no room for empty generalisations or mere jealousies and 
suspicions. For this to be possible, however, the practising 
politician or publicist must both be familiar with the basic 
figures and be put in a position to make use of them in dis- 
cussion with full confidence. Unfortunately, the latest and 
greatly improved edition of the White Paper has attracted if 
anything less public discussion than its predecessors. That may 
be partly because the general pattern of our war economy is now 
well established and well understood; but it is undoubtedly 
attributable in part to the difficulty that all save statisticians must 
at present experience in interpreting the White Paper itself. 

One would like to hope that in future a “ popular” version 
of the White Paper may be issued, summarising the principal 
figures and explaining the significance of changes in them. Mean- 
while, it may serve a useful purpose to set out something of the 
relations between the various tables and to indicate some implica- 
tions of the figures deducible without the need, on the one hand 
for elaborate research into other sources or, on the other hand, for 
pure guesswork. 


II 


Elementary though it must seem to economists, one immediate 
difficulty for the layman is the fact that he is at once presented, 
in Table I and Table II, with two distinct concepts of national 
income, apparently quite unrelated, and whose precise definition 
can be ascertained only from a careful study of the footnotes. 
The first step towards any real understanding of the White Paper 
is obviously to form a perfectly clear idea of these two income 
concepts, so as to remove any doubt which is the appropriate 
one for use in any given context. The “ net national income ” of 
Table I, of course, measures the monetary value of current output 
at factor cost, ‘the incomes received by factors of production 
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in, or only temporarily absent from, the United Kingdom, in the 
course of producing the current output of goods and services of all 
kinds ” (including the defence of the realm). The private income 
before tax of Table II, on the other hand, “ is equal to the earnings 
of the factors of production, less any income public authorities 
may receive from property, plus any transfer incomes received 
by the private from the public sector of the economy.” ! With 
the aid of one or two items from Table IV (Income, Deficit and 
Expenditure of Public Authorities), the arithmetical relation 
between Table I incomes and Table II incomes may thus be set 
out as follows : 
TABLE A 


(£ millions) 














1938. 1939. 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 

Net National income (Item 6, Table I) | 4,604 | 4,968 | 5,945 | 6,885 | 7,604 | 8,172 
Less Miscellaneous income from public } | 

property, etc. (Item 88, Table IV) . —44 —41 | —49 | — 68 i 104 | ~97 





7,500 | 8,075 


4,560 | 4,927 | 5,896 6,817 
Plus Transfer os om 108, | 
Table IV) 478 | 475 479 509 559 | 628 





Private emo before tax (Item 43, | 

Table II) 5,038 5,402 | 6,375 7,326 8,059 8,703 
Less Impersonal income “before tax | 

(Item 37, Table IT) — 259 —369 | —615 —919 — 962 —995 





| | 
| 5,760 | 6,407 | 7,097 | 7,708 


Personal income oe tax ™ m *, 
Table II) 4,779 


5,033 





Since wages, salaries and service pay are common to both tables, 
the rent-interest-profits item of Table II may be derived from 
the corresponding items of Table I by a similar series of adjust- 
ments, as follows : 

TABLE B 


(£ millions) 





1938. 1939. 1940. 1941. 1942. | 1943. 


Rent of land and buildings (Item 1, | | 
Table I) 380 | 388 388 385 384 384 
Interest and profits (Item 2, Table 1). 1,317 1,486 | 1,846 | 2,126 | 2,321 | 2,427 


1,697 1,874 | 2,234 | 2,411 2,705 2,811 











Plus National debt interest (Item 108, 
Table IV, less sum of Items 22-25, 











Table II) . e ° . ‘ 200 | 204 214 239 287 340 
| 1,897 2,078 2,448 | 2,650 2,992 | 3, 151 
Less Miscellaneous income (Item 88, 
Table IV) . ° ‘ -| —@%& |} —41 —49 — 68 —104 —97 
1,853 | 2,037 | 2,399 2,582 2,888 3,054 
Less Impersonal income (Item 36, | | 
f . ° . ° — 259 —369 | -—615 | —919 —962 | —995 
Rent, interest and profits received by | 
persons (Item 19, Table II) . : 1,594 1,668 1,784 1,663 1,926 2,059 





1 National Income in the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
by Richard Stone, M.A. (address to Manchester Statistical Society, October 28, 
1942). 
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III 

The way is now clear for a consideration of changes in the 
distribution of national income—undoubtedly the most interesting 
aspect of the estimates from the political standpoint. For 
purposes such as this, the changes from year to year are more 
useful than the absolute figures, and Tables I and IT are presented 
in this form below. It will be seen that between 1938 and 
1943, Table I rents were almost stationary; as a proportion of 
national income they declined from 8-3%, to 4:7°%. Table I profits, 
on the other hand, rose by £1,110 millions, or 84°% compared with 
an expansion of 77% in national income as a whole. The share 
of such incomes thus increased from 28-6% to 29-7°% of the whole, 
or from 29-1% to 34:3% if service pay is excluded. Such a shift 
in favour of capital is, of course, to be expected as a result of the 
higher degree of utilisation of capacity and the rise in price level. 

The Table I figures, however, include profits skimmed off at 
source by E.P.T. and other taxes, as well as business savings, 
and are therefore hardly relevant to the discussion of the dis- 
tribution of incomes among persons. Of the combined increase of 
£1,114 millions in Table I “ property incomes,” ! £53 millions 


TABLE C 
Table I Annual Changes 
Net National Income and Expenditure 





, 
1938. Change on previous year. 




















Change 
| Actual. — | 1943 on 
| 1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942. | 1943, | 1939 
1. Rent of land and build- | 
ngs .| 380 /+ 8] NX |- 8] —- 1 Nil |+ 4 
2. Interest, profits, ete. - | 1,317 +169 | + 360|+ 280) +195 +106 | +1,110 
3. Salaries - | 1099 | +42 |+ 7/+ 93| + 28 + 29 | + 267 
4. Wages . | 1,728 + 98 |+ 281/+ 305] +289 +208 +1,181 
5. Pay and allowances of | | 
H.M. Forces, etc. - | 80 + 47 | + 261/+ 265; +208 +225 | +1,006 
6. Net National income ‘ 4,604 | +364 | + 977|+ 940] +719 +568 | +3,568 
| 
7. Consumption at ee | 
rices | 4,072 +106 + 132 247 +300 +124 + 909 
8. Property transfers . | 66 — | —— + 1 + 1 —_— + 2 
9. Public expenditure on | | 
goods and services at | 
market prices | 837 +442 | +1,782 | +1,142| +391 +593 | +4,350 
10. Increase in work in pro- 
gress . | e ee > |— 100 —_— — 25 
11. Private net income at | 305 a 253 — 480 
home | —- O01; — 38 — 10 
12. War damage ‘to buildings 
made g ; —_ — _ + 29 + 32 — 12 + 49 
13. Net javentenent abroad — 5d —175 | -— 26: — 41); +162 — 20 |— 600 
14. Subsidies e 7 15 + 5 + 50/ + 70; + 35 + 15 + 175 
15. Indirect taxes on con- 
sumption . > ~ 439 50 |— 99|— 189; —162 —134 | — 634 
16. Other indirect taxes —197 —- @¢i+ 1;}— 13| — 22 —- 10 ;- 51 
17. War risk premiums : —_ — 14 |— 110; —-— 115] + 40 + 47 |— 152 





18. Net National expenditure | 4,604 | +364 | + 977|+ 940| +719 | +568 | +3,568 





! The description is not altogether accurate, as these items include, in addition 
Government trading profits, professional earnings and farm profits. 
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TaBLE D 
Table II Annual Changes 
Private Income and Outlay 





| 
| Change 
“= i a on 


| | } < 
1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942, | 1943, | 1938. 





] 
1938. | Change on previous year. 
Actual, 
| 
| 





19. Rent, interest, profits 1, + 74 | +116 | — 21 | +163 | +133 | + 465 
20. Wages and salaries . | 2,827 | +140 | +356 | +398 | +317 | +237 | +1.448 
21. Pay and allowances of | 

H.M. Forces, ete. . 80 + 47 +261 | +265 +208 +225 + 1,006 
22. Pension payments . | 131 + 2 + 18 | + 27 + 23 +20 |+ 90 
23. Unemployment relief, ete. | 113 — 16 — 33 | — 34 — 10 - 3i- 9 
24. Health payments . } 34 + 1 —- |- 2 + 7 + 4/;+ 10 
25. Other transfer payments. _ + 6 + 9 + 14 — 18 —- 5&5 {+ 





4,779 +254 | +727 +647 +690 +611 | +2,929 





26. Personal income before | 
| 
| 
| 
j 














27. Consumption at factor | 

cost 3,648 + 61 | + 83 +128 +173 + 5|}+ 450 
28. Cost of property transfers 66 — — + 214s 3 — |+ 2 
29. Indirect taxes on con- 

sumption less subsidies 424 + 45 | + 49 +119 +127 +119 | + 459 
30. Direct taxes, including 

War Damage contribu- | 

tions, etc. . of 382 + 27 | +117 +166 —- 14 +217 | + 513 
31. Post-War tax credits . _- _ -- + 10 | +115 | + 45 | + 170 
32. Death duties, ete. -| 9Mf]-—- 8|/—- 2] + 9] + 6] + 4/+ 14 
33. Tax accruals . . 11 +i + — 9] +159 | -113 |+ 7% 
34. Net personal savings .| (158) | +103 | +466 | +223 | +123 | +334 | +1,249 
35. Personal outlay . .| 4,779 | +254 | +727 | +647 | +690 | +611 | +2,989 
38. National Defence Contri- | | 

bution and Excess Pro- | | | 

fits Tax 15 | + 13 + 40 +163 | +117 +135 + 468 
39. War damage contribu- | | 

tions . ° ° | 62 | + 13 + 35 + 93 | + 66 | — 16 }+ 191 
40. Tax accruals . ; 12 | + 74 | +161 | + 43 | +145 | — 9 |+ 37 
41. Net impersonal saving ° 170 | + 10 + 10 + & i + 3 +10|}+ 40 








aM 
I 


. Impersonal income before | | | | 
tax. . . .| 259 | +110 | +246 +304 | + 43 | + 98 | + 736 








4 


— 


. Private income before tax | 5,038 | +364 | +973 | +951 | +733 | +644 | +3,665 





reflects an increase in miscellaneous income from Government 
trading etc. (Item 88, Table IV)—an item that might well be 
worth showing separately in Table I. A further £696 millions 
was absorbed by increased taxation on impersonal income (Items 
38 to 40, Table IT) and £40 millions by the increase in undis- 
tributed profits (Item 41). This leaves a net increase of £325 
millions, or just over 23%, in what might be called business 
profits received by persons, which together with the rise of £140 
millions in national debt interest accounts for the increase of 
£465 millions in Table II property incomes (Item 19).1 

1 Since one is ultimately interested in the incomes of individuals and not of 
“ factors,’’ it would be of interest to be able to trace the distribution of the 
additional property incomes as between income groups, but the data are not 
sufficiently complete to make it worth while to follow this line of enquiry. How- 
ever, as the White Paper shows (in Table G) that gross incomes over £1,000 
increased only by £149 millions between 1938 and 1942, the indications are that 


@ large proportion of the additional £245 millions of business profits between 
these two years must have accrued to the lower groups. According to Shirras 
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Since personal incomes as a whole increased by 61° between 
1939 and 1943, it will be evident from the foregoing that the 
relative share of property incomes before tax has declined during 
the war. This remains true if one excludes service pay, or both 
service pay and transfer incomes other than national debt interest, 
as will be seen from the following tables of percentage distribution : 


TABLE E 
Table II Incomes : Percentage Shares 











1938. | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942. | 1948. 
o o % | o ° , - 
°o /O °o oO ° 
Rent, interest, profits . ; 83-4 33-2 31-0 27:5 27:2 | 26-7 
Wages . ‘ ; ; ; 36-1 | 32:2 86-5 37-6 381 | 37:8 
Salaries : é ; 23-0 22-7 21-1 20-5 18:8 17-7 
Forces ; ‘i 1:7 2-5 6-7 10-2 12-1 | 14-1 
Transfer payments . 5:8 5-4 4:7 4-2 38 | 3-7 
| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


| 100-0 100-0 





Table II Incomes, excluding Forces : Percentage Shares 











| 1938. | 1939. ze 1940. | 1941. 1942. | 1943. 

% | % % % | % % 
Rent, interest, pee 33-9 34 0 | 33-2 30-6 30°9 31-0 
Wages . .| 368 | 37-2 39-3 41-9 43-3 44-0 
Salaries ° . - | 23-4 23-3 | 22-6 22:8 21-4 20-6 
Transfer payments . . 59 | 5-5 49 | 4-7 4-4 4-4 

| 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 1000 | 100-0 | 100- 

| 





Table II Incomes, excluding Forces and Transfer Payments : 
Percentage Shares 














| 1938. | 1939. | 1940. | 1041. | 1942, | 1943, 
oe % % | % | % % 
Rent, interest, profits = - | 3831 33-0 32-1 29-0 28-9 28-7 
Wages and salaries. . :| 66-9 67-0 67-9 710 | 71-1 71:3 
| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
| 








and Rostas (The Burden of British Taxation, p. 3), investment income at the 
£500—600 level represents 27% of the whole, at the £1,000-1,500 level represents 
43%, and at £2,000—2,500 over 50%, rising to more than 80% of incomes over 
£50,000. These figures appear to negative any suggestion that an increase of 
more than £149 millions in investment income accruing to the over-£1,000’s has 
been offset by a reduction in effort incomes in that range; on the contrary, they 
suggest that only about one-third of the additional business profits would have 
accrued to the higher groups. It is, however, extremely difficult to link up the 
Shirras-Rostas percentages with the White Paper figures, or even to reconcile 
the two. 

For most purposes it is in any case net incomes and not gross incomes with 
which one is concerned. Messrs. Shirras and Rostas have rendered valuable 
service in their estimates of the incidence of indirect taxation between income 
groups; but one would still like to have, either in the White Paper itself or as 
a separate publication, a much more elaborate analysis of net income taking into 
account both direct and indirect taxation and linking up with the White Paper 
estimates. 
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It may be asked, however, why distributed business profits 
should have shown any increase at all, given E.P.T. at 100%. 
Part of the answer is doubtless that Item 19 includes the invest- 
ment income of non-profit-making bodies, such as charities and 
colleges, as well as professional earnings and farm profits, which 
are likely to have risen substantially. For the rest, the explana- 
tion is clearly that the basis of E.P.T. assessment does not relate 
to 1938 and is not altogether inflexible. In 1938 the earnings of 
many concerns were below the permissible level; new concerns 
have been established and concessions granted to those working 
wasting assets. Above all, E.P.T. standards are adjustable for 
any increase in capital employed. Thus, the investment of 
£450 millions in work in progress on government account (Item 10) 
would permit additional annual earnings (at 8°) of £36 millions. 
Moreover, the estimates of net investment (Item 11) would 
suggest gross investment of £3,275 millions for the five-year 
period 1939-1943,! and not all of this will have represented 
maintenance and replacement. 


IV 

The next step is to consider the allocation of income as between 
taxation, consumption and savings. Tax liabilities on personal 
incomes are set out under various heads in Items 28-33 of Table 
II and tax liabilities on impersonal income in Items 38-40, while 
a separate analysis of tax liabilities on private income as a whole 
is presented in Table F. The Table IT liabilities, however, 
fall short of the Table F figures by the amount of Item 4 of Table 
F, representing indirect taxes not specifically on consumption met 
out of private income. It would appear that these general taxes 
must also be reckoned as a deduction from output and, since 
investment is negative, must be regarded as falling on con- 
sumption in arriving at consumption at factor cost.2 Since 
Item 4 was £30 millions lower in 1943 than in 1942, the effect of 
this adjustment is to suggest that consumption at factor cost rose 
about £35 millions in 1943. Omitting any further adjustment that 
may be needed to allow for the payment of British indirect taxes 
by overseas forces (and which would tend to increase still further 

1 On the guesswork assumption that depreciation allowances have been rising 
hog rate of £30 millions a year, from £340 millions in 1938 to £490 millions in 
* Strictly speaking, since investment at market prices must always exceed 
investment at factor cost, a negative sum under this head should be allocated 
to investment, which would imply that something more than the whole of 
Item 4 should be allocated to consumption. On the other hand, some part of 


these taxes may fall upon exports. Quantitatively, both adjustments would be 
small. 
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the rise in true consumption at factor cost), the allocation of 
personal income appears as follows : 























TABLE F 
1938. 1939. 1940. 1941. 1942. 1943. 
£m. | £m, £m. £m. £m. £m. 
Personal income (Item 26) = 4,779 5,033 5,760 6,407 7,097 7,708 
Direct taxes ({tems 30-33) . 483 528 657 | 833 1,099 1,252 
** Spendable ’’ income ‘ . 4,296 4,505 5,103 5,574 5,998 6,456 
Personal saving (Item 34) e 158 261 727 950 1,073 1,407 
Consumption at market prices * 4,138 4,244 | 4, 376 4,624 4,925 5, 049 | 
Indirect taxes less subsidies | 
(Item 29 plus Item 4 of Table | 
a ° a ; 5 589 639 | 708 | 867 974 1,063 
Consumption at factor cost 
(Items 27 and 28, less Item 4 


of Table F) ° ° . 3,549 3,605 3,668 | 3,757 3,951 3,986 














o 0 °o 0 oO °o 
Taxation 22-4 23-2 23-7 265 | 292 30-0 
Consumption . . .| 743 | 716 63-7 58-7 55-7 51-7 
Saving . ; : ‘ .| 383 | 52 12-6 14:8 15-1 183 
| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 





* Item 7 plus the awkward item of personal expenditure involved in property transfers. Such 
expenditure would not be reckoned as consumption by the individual but—as a current demand 
for goods and services on private account—may reasonably be regarded as consumption from the 
standpoint of the economy as a whole. 


V 

It is now possible to consider what light the White Paper 
estimates throw on the extent and progress of inflation arising 
out of war finance. Once the economy is fully extended and home 
investment reduced to the minimum desirable in the interests of 
the war effort, finance by completely non-inflationary methods 
would imply a reduction in consumption at factor cost equivalent 
to any increase in government expenditure requiring domestic 
finance. At the other extreme, in a highly inflationary situation 
(i.e., finance by credit expansion coupled with a low marginal 
propensity to save) every increment of government expenditure 
would be associated with a large rise in incomes and a large rise 
in consumption in money terms. Intermediately, the situation 
may be considered less or more inflationary (1) the lower the ratio 
of the rise in spendable income to the increase in government 
expenditure with which it is associated, (2) the lower the ratio of 
the increase in consumption at factor cost to the increase in 
government expenditure, (3) the higher the ratio of the increase in 
personal savings to the increase in spendable income and (4) the 
lower the ratio of the increase in consumption at factor cost to the 
increase in spendable income. 
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The data required for the calculation of these ratios and the 
ratios themselves are presented in the following tables : 


TABLE G 


Increase on Previous Year 


























| | 
| 1940. | 1941. | 1942, | 1943. | 1943 on 
| | |; 1938, 
fm | £m. | £m, £m. £m. 
Expenditure requiring domestic finance | 
(Item 93 less Item 13) 4 ‘ ° 1,340 | 1,245 646 652 3,883 
Net national income ‘ ° ° ‘ 977 940 719 568 3,568 
Personalincome . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 727 647 690 611 2,929 
“Spendable’’ income . ‘ . _ 598 471 424 458 1,951 
Consumption at market prices (as defined 
above) ° ; e si ; : 132 248 301 124 805 
Consumption at factor cost (as defined 
above) ° . ° ° ° ‘ 63 89 194 35 381 
Personal saving . ‘ . . . | 466 223 123 334 946 
TABLE H 
| Increase on previous year. In- 
Ratio of : | to: ae ae ES ra _| crease 
| | | 1943 on 
(a) Increase in— | (b) Increase in— | 1940. | 1941. | 1942, } 1943. | 1938. 
| | % %, | % | ,% % 
1, Spendable incomes | Expenditure requiring | 44-6 37°7 65:6 | 70:3 50-2 
domestic finance | 
2..Consumption at fac- es | 47 71 | 300 | 5-4 9-8 
tor cost | 
8. Personal savings | Spendable income 77-9 | 47-3 | 29-0 73-0 48-5 
4. Consumption at fac- | ~ =m 105 | 189 45-7 76 19-5 
tor cost | | | 





The very small relative rise in incomes in the early war years, 
of course, reflects the fact that a large proportion of the increase 
in government expenditure was met by a sharp reduction in 
investment. It will be seen that the three remaining ratios 
showed a very considerable improvement in 1943 as against 1942, 
and in each case were more favourable than for the war period as 
a whole. Thanks to the combination of high taxation with 
stringent rationing and price controls, in other words, war finance 
is becoming less instead of more inflationary. At first sight the 
substantial rise in the savings ratio last year might suggest that 
the demand for drink and tobacco is at last approaching satura- 
tion point. In reality, however, expenditure on those items 
increased by a further £147 millions (against £156 millions in 
1942), but this was largely offset by a contraction in expenditure 
on other forms of consumption, notably food, clothing and “ other 
household goods,” which showed a combined reduction of £129 
millions (against a combined increase of £64 millions in 1942). 


VI 
Table III records that the combined deficit for the four war 
years was £10,544 millions, of which £9,607 millions has been 
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financed by public borrowing in various forms. These cumulative 
figures clearly emphasise the need for a high level of saving after 
the war if it is to be possible to abandon direct controls within a 
reasonable period. For the five years 1939-43, claims arising out 
of personal saving, undistributed profits and the proceeds of home 
disinvestments alone aggregated £6,156 millions, equivalent to 
just over 80% of a post-war national income of £7,650 millions 
(which assumes a rise in prices of about 40° over pre-war, un- 
employment of only 8% and a 15% rise in productivity). Al- 
though Mr. Kaldor has shown that the prospective current claims 
on our national resources can be financed with taxation at a lower 
level than in war-time,! his estimates depend on the maintenance 
of a high level of saving notwithstanding the increase in taxation 
compared with pre-war, since consumption is assumed to absorb 
only 66-5°% of the national income, compared with over 75% in 
1938. It is clear that any substantial dissaving of the various 
claims accumulated during the war would delay almost indefinitely 
the removal of the present controls. 
VII 

More generally, Table III provides an excellent object lesson 
in the dynamics of national income for those who are prepared to 
take note of its implications. In recent months, we have been 
assured from more than one quarter that “ bank deposits today 
do not represent the accumulated savings of the public, they have 
been created overwhelmingly by the Government itself.” ? In 
Budget White Paper terms, this is equivalent to saying either 
that Table IIT (which is an identity) should not balance, or else 
that no part of Item 46 may be associated with those items on 
the right-hand side of the table which include banking assets— 
a proposition for which there is no apparent logical foundation. 

It is to be regretted that economists should encourage the 
prevailing illusion that bank credit is something sui generis. 
Those who deny that bank deposits are savings are obviously allow- 
ing the functions of the banking system as the initial medium of 
deficit finance to blind them to the functions of the system as a 
repository for liquid savings when the public has decided upon an 
equilibrium distribution of its assets. Ignoring the mechanics of 
credit expansion, the most helpful conception of deficit finance is 
surely to regard the private sector of the economy as transferring 
current output or capital assets to the public sector in exchange 


1 ‘<The Beveridge Report: The Financial Burden,’’ Economic JOURNAL, 
April, 1943. 

2 The Prevention of General Unemployment. Fabian Pamphlet (Research 
Series, No. 79). 
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for paper claims of various kinds, some of which the public holds 
directly while others it transfers to the banking system in ex- 
change for an equivalent claim on the banks, which undertake 
to perform banking services. 

When the matter is approached from this point of view, it 
becomes obvious : (1) that bank deposits have only been “ created 
by the Government in the same sense as the public’s direct hold- 
ings of national debt, (2) that they form the counterpart of 
saving or disinvestment and can be acquired by any individual 
depositor only by means of the under-spending of income or in 
exchange for other capital assets, (3) that under any system of 
finance which offers the individual saver a choice between liquid 
assets and long-term securities (such as the present system of tap 
issues) bank deposits are completeiy interchangeable with direct 
claims on the Government at the option of the public; and 
finally (4) that the actual distribution of national debt between 
direct claims and banking assets is governed purely by the 
liquidity preference of the public. 

In the light of the views quoted, it is perhaps not too elemen- 
tary to point out that, since bank balance sheets are in the habit 
of balancing, any increase in assets is matched by an equivalent 
increase in liabilities. Whether this process enhances or reduces 
the equity belonging to the bank shareholder depends on whether 
the additional asset earnings exceed or fall short of the increase in 
expenses which usually accompanies large-scale credit expansion. 
If net earnings are in fact increased, then it is clearly reasonable 
that bank profits, like those of any other industry, should be 
stabilised by some effective form of excess profits tax. But it is 
to be regretted that economists should help in spreading the myth 
of a “ costless credit ”’ creation, and in terms, moreover, which 
imply that the whole of the additional assets accrue to the bank 
shareholders. 


VIil 

Given rationing and price controls, perhaps the main function 

of the National Savings Movement is now to secure the invest- 
ment of savings in long-term and comparatively stable form, 
instead of in the highly volatile form of bank deposits and other 
liquid assets. The system of “ tap ” issues operates as a thermo- 
static control to prevent a rise in interest rates; any increase in 
the liquidity preference of the public reduces the flow of sub- 
scriptions into the tap issues, necessitating a corresponding in- 
crease in finance through the banking system until the tap issues 
are rendered attractive once again by the resulting expansion in 
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the public’s liquid assets. One measure of the success of war 
finance is therefore the extent of the increase in liquid assets 
associated with a given volume of subscriptions to tap issues. 

The so-called “ small” savings are set out in Items 67—69 of 
Table III. Item 70 represents “large ’”’ savings, including, how- 
ever, bank subscriptions on their own account. Credit expansion 
is reflected mainly in Items 71-74, but allowance must be made 
for the increase in bank investments, while in order to estimate 
the expansion in the liquid assets of the domestic public it is 
necessary to exclude the accumulation of sterling balance by 
overseas countries. This is estimated by Mr. Paul Bareau? at 
£138 millions in 1940, £324 millions in 1941, £239 millions in 1942 
and £486 millions in 1943. Alternatively, a direct estimate of 
the increase in currency and bank deposits may be compiled 
from the clearing bank returns and the Bank of England statis- 
tical summary, as is done in the following table : 























TABLE I 
1940. 1941. 1942. | 1943. 
£m. £m. £m. £m. 
1. “Small ’”’ savings : ‘ A . ‘ 466 602 600 719 
(Items 67, 68 and 69.) | 
2. Non-bank subscriptions { to other public issues 391 | 793 915 1,017 
(Item 70 — for increase in bank invest- | 
meni 
3. “ Large and small savings ”’ . ; ; 5 857 1,395 1,515 | 1,736 
4. Increase in currency holdings of public * ‘ 65 | 139 | 174 161 
5. Increase in net bank deposits ¢ and tax certs, ‘ 444 | 616 767 | 592 
509 | 755 941 753 
6. Increase in “ domestic ”’ liquid assets ¢ : 5 541 823 812 741 
%. %. % 
Ratioofito3 . ° - p ‘ ° 59-4 | 54:1 62:1 43-4 
a wee « ° . ‘ 3 - | G81 | 59-0 | 53-6 42:7 





* From Bank of England Statistical Summary. 

+ Clearing bank deposits less cheques and balances in course of collection and less advances. 

t Sum of Items 71-74 plus increase in bank investments, less estimated accumulation of 
sterling balances by overseas countries. 
It will be seen that the ratio of the increase in domestic liquid 
assets to non-bank subscriptions to the tap issues declined steadily 
throughout these four years. The same is true if one uses the 
direct estimate of the increase in currency, bank deposits and 
tax certificates, except for a temporary rise in the ratio in 1942. 
On either basis, the savings position showed a marked improve- 
ment in 1943 and was considerably more favourable than in the 
earlier war years. 


W. Mannina Dacry 


London. 


1 The Banker, August 1944. 

















INDUSTRIALISATION AND AGRICULTURE IN INDIA ! 
POST-WAR PLANNING 


« Agriculture must take a high place—perhaps the highest place 
of all—in our plans for the development of India after the war. 
Unless we succeed in raising substantially the standard of living in 
our villages, not only for the small farmer, but for all who make 
their living on the land, India cannot become a wealthier or a 
healthier or a better educated country. . . .”°—ViscouNT WAVELL. 


In India, as well as other countries, a great deal is being done 
by way of preliminary discussions and organisation in connection 
with post-war economic planning. The Government of India have 
appointed a Reconstruction Committee to deal with this problem 
under the following heads :— 


—_ 


. Resettlement and Re-employment. 

. Disposals, Contracts and Government Purchases. 
. Public Works and Communications. 

. Trade and Industry. 

. Agricultural Policy. 


bo 


co - 


The preparatory work on each of these items is being attended 
to by a Reconstruction Policy Committee for each subject, pre- 
sided over by the Member of the Government concerned with that 
subject. In addition to the committees, there are also separate 
official committees presided over by the appropriate Secretaries of 
Government, and their function is to prepare data and carry out 
a preliminary examination of the proposals, for submission to the 
Policy Committee or the Committee of Council as the case may be. 
They also ensure the pooling of ideas on Reconstruction problems, 
prepare detailed schemes and translate into executive action the 
decisions taken by the Reconstruction Committee of Council. 
There is also an Official Committee to consider matters relating to 
social services in India and a Consultative Committee of Econo- 
mists to deal with the economic aspects of Reconstruction. Thus, 
the Government of India are going about the matter in a serious 
way and intend to anticipate events and plan their course in as 
scientific a manner as possible. Of course, at this stage all that 
can be undertaken by them is a survey of the various problems 
which may arise in this country after the cessation of hostilities. 

The question of Post-War Reconstruction is of vital concern 
to the Indian States no less than to the rest of India, and in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Committee of Ministers 


1 Note-—The Indian Rupee is linked to Sterling at 18d. One crore = 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 = £750,000. One lakh = Rs. 1,00,000 = £7,500. 
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of the Chamber of Princes, a special Post-War Reconstruction 
Committee has been set up to deal exclusively with the work of 
Post-War Reconstruction affecting the States in general. Sub- 
Committees to deal with the following subjects in relation to 
Post-War Reconstruction in the States are also being set up :— 


1. Labour and Demobilisation. (This Committee will, 
inter alia, devote special attention to the question of utilising 
in the States the services of trained technicians on their 
return after the war.) 

2. Disposals. 

3. Public Works. 

4. Trade, Fiscal and Currency. 

5. Agriculture, including Forests. 

6. Industries, including Cottage, Rural and Engineering 
Industries. 

7. Social Services. 

8. A Special Committee which will assist in getting for the 
States necessary plant and machinery for the duration of the 
war and thereafter, through Lease-Lend arrangements or 
otherwise. 


The special Post-War Problems will be treated under three 
distinct categories :— 


1. Preparation during the period of the war. 

2. Post-war development to be undertaken immediately 
on the cessation of hostilities. 

3. Long-range planning. 


Absence of Fundamental Data 


Here in India, the difficulties in the way of a fairly correct 
estimate of national income are dealt with by the Eastern Economist 
thus : 

Even to-day, detailed classifications of the cultivated 
area and estimates of yield per acre are available only for 80 
per cent. of the total gross area of India, and one has perforce 
to apply to the remaining area an average value per acre 
calculated from the value of agricultural production of the 
area for which there are figures. Official statistics for milk 
yields, slaughter for meat, production of hides and skins, 
bones, hams and manures, are wholly lacking. The incidence 
of income-tax is restricted to non-agricultural incomes, that 
is to say, some 30 per cent. of the population and the income- 
tax returns furnish no evidence of the magnitude of even that 
class of income; for, with the minimum taxable income of 
Rs.2,000 (£150), there are hardly more than three lakhs of 
assessees. There is no agricultural or industrial census of 
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production. The contribution of railways is measured by 
the services of the labour and capital employed, and as the 
Indian railways have mostly foreign capital it is treated as 
equivalent to their wages and salary bill. It is taken for 
granted that 50 per cent. of the agricultural and 663 per cent. 
of the industrial production are transported by road. Lastly, 
half of India’s gross agricultural produce, two-thirds of 
industrial products, the whole of forest produce and minerals 
are taken as “ traded ”’ and appropriate deductions are made 
in all cases to arrive at the net income. 


The Proposed Panacea 


Although the outlines of the policy have not yet been definitely 
fixed up, authoritative statements (among which are the following 
few) point to predominant attention to industrialisation. Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya very recently said : 


Nations are prosperous or the reverse according to the 
degree of attention they give to occupations connected with 
industries and commerce. In India, however, whenever 
attention is drawn to production, prominence is given to the 
products of agriculture, and industries are relegated to the 
background. This is opposed to the policies and practices 
pursued in Western countries and in Japan, and is the chief 
cause of the low productive power and poverty of India. 


The Honourable Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Supply Member, 
Government of India, declared : 


Whatever may happen in the next few years, whatever 
the political condition we may or may not have, however 
much there may be suspicion in this country, the force of 
time and trend of events are such that industrial develop- 
ment in this country is an assured fact. Let there be no 
doubt about it. There will be more industrial development in 
the next four or five years than has been in the last 30 years. 


The Honourable Sir Aziz-ul-Haque, Commerce Member, Govern- 
ment of India, said : 


In the exigencies of war conditions industries are neces- 
sarily organised, mobilised and shaped to meet the exigencies 
of war production, but it is time for us to try to plan the 
future, assess the place of the war industries in the post-war 
conditions, and give our thoughts to other human and social 
aspects of life and conditions of industrial labour, so that 
men may not decay with a mere accumulation of wealth. 


The Honourable Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, Public Works 
Member, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, observed : 


One result of the war of 1914-18 was that it evoked in 
the minds of Indian engineers the possibility of manufactur- 
ing in India the machinery and merchandise that was pur- 
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chased from abroad. As a result, from 1920 to 1940 several 
heavy and light industries were brought into being with 
increasing expedition. However, since the advent of the 
present war, with its unbounded possibilities and the entire 
change-over from man-power to mechanisation, it is realised 
that India must be made self-supporting. Improvement in 
the technique of production, viz. employment of mechanical 
methods and the use of chemical fertilisers, is necessary to 
bring about increase in the yield of particular crops and the 
raising of better and more remunerative crops. Our agricul- 
ture must therefore be strengthened by the supply of cheap 
machinery for which a machine tool industry is a sine qua 
non. This can be done with a large-scale manufacture of 
iron and steel. . . . Nevertheless it seems strange that we 
should still be engrossed with the problems of our coal, 
cotton, iron, steel and other basic industries, while the 
progressive countries of the world have been trying to redress 
the balance of the old by developing the modern industries of 
electricity supply, the manufacture of radio and electrical 
equipment, aluminium, rayon, synthetic dye stuffs, oil- 
extraction from coal, and air and motor transport. The 
chemical and engineering industries are universally recog- 
nised to be the starting-point in modern industrial develop- 
ment, but in India we have still to make a beginning in these 
directions. 


Items like rural research, statistics, rainfall and livestock 
insurance and land mortgage banking do not find their proper 
place in this scheme. Industrial research is being given too much 
prominence, and the essential features of a planned economy— 
namely, the objective aimed at in ten years with regard to the 
national income, level of consumption, saving, investment—its 
** pace’ and its “avenue,” are lacking. The probable result 
will be that each of these committees will sing its own song 
without reference to other commitments and demands, and there 
may even be a good deal of contrary literature amongst the 
reports and recommendations of these numerous bodies. As the 
scheme stands, industry or industrialisation is being given a great 
deal of attention while agriculture receives a Cinderella treatment. 


> ‘ 


The National Income 

Our national income is extremely limited, and we must cut 
our coat according to the cloth. Although we have no official 
figures for per capita income, an estimate for 1931-32 for British 
India is Rs.62, but on account of the wide range of incomes in 
this country, the lowest strata get and live on much less. A 
recent publication of the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry 
reveals how in the village Launa, the expenditure on food, clothing 
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and shelter per head worked at 3 pies a day or about Rs.6 per 
annum ! 

About the same year 1938, the British per capita income was 
£90 and the U.S.A. figure was $500. We in India are deep on the 
minus side in respect of elementary requirements even for a 
minimum standard of life, and it does not need any elaborate 
argument to prove that food requirements should occupy our 
first attention. Where is the reason for worrying about other 
items when we have not been able, and even now are not able, to 
produce sufficient cereals and pulses, milk and meat, fruits and 
vegetables for ensuring the health of the people ? 

The Indian population 


live in hovels, have only a few clothes, know no furniture, 
rarely drink milk, hardly ever eat meat or fruit or other 
expensive though nutritious items of diet. . . . They have 
little of the ‘‘ miscellaneous ” items which serve as an index 
to the standard of life. 


Neglect of Agriculture 
Dr. Aykroyd, the nutrition expert, wrote thus : 


The majority of the population (Indian) lives on a diet 
far removed from the most moderate standards of adequate 
nutrition. . . . To the nutrition worker, the food situation 
in India is thoroughly unsatisfactory in normal times. A 
nation-wide “ grow more food ”’ campaign would have been 
appropriate in 1938 before the war started, and will be appro- 
priate in 1945 when, let us hope, the war will be over. 


Dr. D. V. Bal’s recent address to the Indian Science Congress 
reveals the very unsatisfactory position in this respect : 


Dr. Bal said that various problems connected with the 
present and future food production in India had been broadly 
surveyed. It had been shown that on the basis of 1939-40 
figures regarding the area under cereal crops in British India, 
the quantity of cereal food grains available for human con- 
sumption came to 53-2 million tons. Average requirements 
in respect of cereal food-grains per head per day came to 
about 1} lb. on the assumption that out of the minimum 
requirement of 2,000 calories, about 275 calories were derived 
from oils, pulses and vegetables, and 1? lb. if the total 
calorific requirements as shown by different diet surveys were 
to be derived chiefly from cereals only. According to the 
recent census figures, the total quantity of cereal food grains 
required would thus come to 57-8 to 67-5 million tons, which 
was higher by 4:6 or 14-3 million tons respectively than 
what the land could normally be expected to produce under 
existing systems of crop production; in other words, the 
No. 214.—voL. LIV. fe) 
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present production would have to be raised by 8-6 to 26-8 per 
cent. in order to meet the minimum food requirements of the 
existing population. It was thus evident that leaving aside 
questions like birth control and other measures for checking 
the growth of population,-our immediate need was to increase 
food production to the maximum extent possible, apart from 
the economic factors governing crop production. 

In conclusion Dr. Bal urged that all the resources at our 
disposal must be harnessed together in order to increase the 
production of food in India, not only to meet her present 
requirements but to banish the problem of food deficiency for 
all time to come. 


Thus, in spite of huge areas, agricultural production has been 
notoriously poor in this country. The few figures hereinunder 
tell their own tale : 


Sugar-Cane Growth in 1937 








- | Area under the crop | Yield of unrefined sugar 
Country. | in millions of acres. in millions of tons. 

Argentina . 0-445 | 5-279 
Australia . 0-257 5-434 

Egypt 0-067 2-090 
Formosa | 0-259 7-5532 

Java 0-237 11-702 

Peru : , ; mal 0-079 : 3-261 

U.S.A. ‘ . ‘ -4 0-245 4-828 

India . B 4 | 


3-818 | 5-307 





Yield per Acre in the Principal Rice-Growing Countries 








Country. | Yield per acre in lb. 
Spain . ‘ ; ; ‘ 5800 (1932) 
Egypt . . ; P : 3006 
Italy . ; : : ; 4880 
Japan . ° . ‘ : 3417 
Siam . ; : 2 : 1418 
India. . : ‘ : 1088 





Production of Wheat in 1937-38 








Production in million Yield per acre in 
Country. tons. Ib. 
France . . : . ° 9-2 1659 
Germany 4-4 2016 
Italy : . ; . 7-9 1392 
Argentina ‘ , ‘ : 9-0 1052 
India ; : . r ; 10-8 678 








Extensively, in the inter-war period, agriculture was practi- 
cally stationary—in area sown, in food crop area, in area growing 
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fodder and in area sown more than once in the year. These aro 
the figures : 
(In millions of acres.) 























Area sown Fodd Area sown 

Year. | Area sown. | with food odder Crop | more than 
crops. ee. once. 
1921-25 (average) . 205-8 195-1 8-4 31-1 
1926-30 (average) . 208-9 193-1 8-9 31-2 
1931-35 (average ‘ 211-0 198-9 9-7 32-2 
1935-36 . . ‘ 209-7 196-7 10-5 32-1 
1936-37 . ; . 21-7 200-7 10-6 34-5 
1937-38 . F . 213-5 197-4 10-4 33-4 

In 1940-41, “other uncultivated area, excluding current 


> 


fallows,’’ was, according to official statistics, 97-86 million acres, 
but a new column was added with a footnote to the effect that 
out of this, 9-25 million acres were “ definitely known to be 
cultivable.” Here is a wide difference between the Settlement 
and the Agricultural expert opinion. Indian Information, 
December, 1943, has published the following interesting summary 
of a paper by a forest expert : 


How the weapons of war may serve the needs of peace 
was described by Dr. Maclagan Gorrie of the Indian Forest 
Service in a paper which he read before the Crops and Soils 
Wing of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at 
Baroda in November. 

Dr. Gorrie, who is at present Director of Woodware in the 
Supply Department, was speaking on the scope of absorbing 
demobilised soldiers on the land. 

He estimated that with large-scale planning and in concert 
with Central and Provincial Governments, the Army, the 
returned soldier, and soil conservation specialists in the 
Provinces, some 170 million acres of “ barani”’ land (land 
dependent on rains alone and not on irrigation) and waste 
could be brought into full cultivation. 

He recalled that in the Tennessee Valley (U.S.A.) a 
Central Authority with autocratic control “ literally worked 
miracles in improving the status of what was in 1934 a 
bankrupt and down-at-heel agricultural community. When 
it was started in 1934 the American soil conservation pro- 
gramme gained much ground with doubting farmers when they 
were offered a free labour force to work for them whenever 
they agreed to have their farm run on a five-year plan.” 

The days of miracles, Dr. Gorrie said, were not past, and 
“India can make every one of its villages fit for heroes to live 
in if it follows the Tennessee Valley Authority’s example.” 


Very recently, the Honourable Member of the Government of 
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India for Education, Health and Lands, Sir Jogondra Singh, put 
forward these questions : 


1. Why is our agricultural production so low ? 

2. Why is the milk yield of our cows and buffaloes even 
worse ? 

3. Why are our draught animals so weak ? 

4. Why is the mortality of our livestock so high ? 

5. Why does our programme of work lack in energy to 
accomplish in five years what, at the present rate, may take 
a hundred years ? 

6. Why does poverty haunt the countryside ? 


These are questions that have been pending for a century and 
more, and the authorities should have had definite answers for 
these at least several decades ago; but the Honourable Member 
pathetically concluded: “I leave it to you to answer these 
questions ” (addressing a conference). 


Postponement of Land Mortgage Banking 

The Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, presided over 

by Lord Linlithgow (till recently the Viceroy of India), wrote in 

1926 that the worst policy towards agricultural debt is to ignore it 

and do nothing. It is over fifteen years since that report was 

written, and even by now practically nothing has been done for 

rationalising the debt burden on agricultural land. The leading 

Province of Madras has advanced slightly over three crores through 

land mortgage banks, the estimate of agricultural debts for that 

Province being Rs.200 crores. The advances in Madras have 

been successful : default has been very slight, and yet the move- 

ment has hardly begun in other parts of India. While during the 

depression it was argued that the long-term debt of the Indian 

peasant could not be spread out into reasonably long periods 

: through land mortgage banks because the assets were almost 
valueless, now that agricultural prices and land values have gone 

up, the plea for more land mortgage banks is being brushed aside 

on the ground that with present high prices, the peasant should 

not require any special aid at all. How far the average peasant 

has benefited from the high prices in spite of the middlemen, 

how far increase in costs has neutralised any net increase in his 

receipts, is a matter for conjecture (no scientific surveys have been 

conducted on such questions), and that adequate financing of land 
mortgage banks with government guarantee of principal and 
interest on debentures should prove beneficial in having anti- 
inflationary effects, is not being duly recognised. 
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Quite unscientific as the estimates of prior debt on agricultural 
land in India are, a tentative financial long-term estimate should 
be somewhat as follows : 


In crores 
of Rs. 

Total debt directly or indirectly secured by et land in the 

whole of India (including Indian States) . 1,750 
Big cases which should be left to themselv es—say, over Rs.15 5, 000 

debt in each case. 450 
Good cases requiring no extraneous aid—out of the Rs.1 300 crores 

(leaving out big cases) : 300 
Out of the balance of Rs.1,000 crores, hopeless cases which must be 

sold out may amount to . ’ : 250 
The remaining Rs.750 crores could be easily scaled down to : , 400 
Add—for crop financing in the cases rationalised . ‘ 100 
Add further—for other long-term purposes constituting land i improve- 

ment, en _— electric power, machinery, artificial manures, 

etc. ‘ : ‘ ‘ = ‘ ° : , 500 


The real problem is, therefore, of the order of Rs.1000 crores. 
A scheme proposing to cover one-tenth of this figure in the course 
of ten years should prove quite successful in solving the problem 
of agricultural finance in India. That is to say, if land mortgage 
loans could be rationalised at Rs.10 crores a year for ten years, 
the remaining cases still with money-lenders should automatically 
become rationalised in view of the model set (compare the fact 
that one of the greatest uses of the co-operative credit movement 
in India has been the reduction of the general rate of interest in 
villages outside the society). Further, the Rs.100 crores paid out 
to the money-lenders must again enter the field of investment 
either in the shape of new money-lending business by the money- 
lenders themselves or through co-operative institutions in which 
the funds should find place as deposits. Or the money might go to 
finance new industries. In any case, Rs.10 crores a year for ten 
years should be quite large enough provision for facing the long- 
term finance problem. 


Economics of Small Holdings 


The importance of agriculture and the small-scale peasant 
cannot be belittled. In the words of the British Agricultural 
Tribunal : 


One of the things which makes for the general stability of 
the economic life of the country is a prosperous agriculture, 
and, vice versa, a declining agriculture means the decline of 
many subsidiary urban occupations. 

When a nation becomes predominantly industrial, and its 
agriculture is very much restricted, the national life suffers. 
Every nation should therefore strive to maintain a substantial 
portion of its population employed on the land. The ratio 
between those occupied on the land and those in manu- 
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facturing industry is a matter of far-reaching importance, 
and deserving attention. The “family,” the ‘ homestead,” 
and the “small holding” in the new world and in the 
old express an idea which is not simply economic but social. 
. . . The preponderance of the small farm is increasing and 
the movement in its favour is strengthened by the evidence 
that the “‘ family farm ” is weathering the difficult economic 
conditions of the times. Thus in agriculture the tendency 
has been in the reverse direction from that in other industries, 
in which great aggregations of capital and labour and the 
submergence of the domestic industry and of the small 
independent workshop or factory have been so general. 


According to the 1931 census (the 1941 census figures have not 
yet been made public for reasons of war), landless tenants and 
labourers working on agricultural land in India are more than 
double the rentiers and proprietory cultivators, and any move for 
large farms as a type should render more agricultural workers 
landless. The present territorial and occupational distribution of 
the Indian population is a healthy one, and any suggestion for 
economic improvement should stand or fall according as it does or 
does not respect the present territorial and occupational distribu- 
tion generally speaking. The Barlow Committee in Britain on 
Industrial Dispersion was the aftermath of high localisation of 
industry which produced social problems which even the labour 
legislation in Britain could not successfully solve. 

Fragmentation and sub-division of holdings are being made too 
much of—on theoretical grounds. As a matter of fact, by means 
like (1) joint cultivation and division of yield (collective farming) 
among brothers and close relatives, (2) cultivation by the respective 
partitioners by rotation in different years, and/or (3) supple- 
menting one’s own occupancy area by taking a neighbour’s holding 
(in part or whole) on lease, the cultivation holding (distinguished 
from an occupancy holding) de facto is bigger than ordinarily 
supposed (there are no reliable data in this respect)—although it 
could not be said that there was no room at all for reducing the 
number of cultivation holdings and increasing the number of 
economic farms. Thus, “ mechanisation ” of agriculture in India 
should have a special connotation—not of expelling the small 
farmer and converting the country into a few mammoth estates, 
but retaining the small peasant on the land and giving him all 
possible advantages of machinery and power—through improved 


1 Details are: non-cultivating rent receivers, 4-15 million; cultivating land- 
holders, 28-4 million; tenant cultivators, 36-2 million; landless agricultural 
labourers, 33-5 million. 
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implements and cheap hydro-electric power. Is there pressure of 
population on agricultural land in India? Here again we have no 
statistics, but actual conditions in advanced agricultural areas in 
India show that uniformly there is a scarcity of labour. If, from 
the viewpoint of the product, the population is heavy, the right 
thing to do is to increase the product—for which there is ample 
scope. Fifteen years ago the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was started, when what was also wanted was an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Economics. Research by itself is a very 
good thing, but is a luxury activity; research implies leisure and 
knowledge and freedom from the pangs of poverty, whereas 
agricultural economics should have enabled the country to attain 
higher standards of production through commonsense—by means 
of manures, embankments, irrigation, enclosure, rotation, etc. 


The Industrialisation Bogey 

Industrialisation means raising capital intensity in the pro- 
ductive process: as the capital outlay per employee increases, 
we say that industrialisation process increases. The fascination of 
industrialisation arises from the fact that, up to a point, as the per 
capita outlay of capital increases, the per capita output increases 
at a much higher rate. The value of net output per head of 
operatives in Britain, Germany and the U.S.A., respectively, in 
the years 1935, 1936 and 1937, taking total factory trades into 
consideration, were £264, £294 and £595. There are degrees of 
industrialisation beginning with light industries like cotton 
mills and ending with machine-tools factories. Industrialisation 
presumes an excess of agrarian population, that is, relatively 
small natural resources like fertility and area of agricultural land, 
and a plethora of capital emanating from a high national income 
and consequential high level of savings. It also presumes huge 
markets (domestic or foreign) expanding even as production 
expands. It has been estimated that light industry involves 
£100-400 capital outlay per head of employee, medium-size 
industry of £400-800 and heavy industry of £800-1500. The very 
serious difficulties with regard to the importation of plant and 
machinery for some time to come, were particularly stressed by 
Sir Homi Mody, a leading industrialist and ex-Supply Member of 
the Government of India, in these words : 


It is possible that with the profits which have been made 
during the war, and the knowledge and experience of our 
main deficiencies that have been acquired, there may be a rush 
for expansion in every direction, with the resulting danger 
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that hastily conceived ventures may be embarked on, or 
enterprises set up of inflated capital costs, such as would 
cripple their competitive capacity when normal times 
returned. 


The collapse of high level industry when demand changes from 
expansionist to replacement dimensions, is always a probability, 
as explained in Harrod’s “ drop to the bottom,”’ and if the giant 
industries in the U.S.A., Germany and Britain have been nervous 
of this contingency, it is a highly important point to be taken note 
of if and when India starts on a full-blown industrialisation 
programme. 

The Zero Programme 


This would be a provisional estimate of the initial capital 
requirements of a “ zero’’ programme for India, that is, a pro- 
gramme for raising the Indian standard of life to that point which 
could be considered as a fair minimum for the nation, bearing in 
mind the traditions and the circumstances of the country : 





Crores 
of Rs. 
Agriculture—rationalisation of prior debt on land, and modernising 
agriculture (keeping the small holding intact), including items like 
irrigation and hydro-electric works, initial manuring, embankments, 
enclosure, etc. . ‘ 1,000 
Clothing and other consumption “goods industries—mostly through 
small-scale and cottage methods . 400 
Housing—there are about 8 crores of families. Assuming that half 
the number are already provided, at Rs.100 per capita outlay . 2,000 
Education—universal elementary education (adult, vocational, tech- 
nical, etc.) at Rs.50 per pupil for about 160 million pupils. ‘ 800 
Health and sanitation—at Rs.20 per head . 800 
Means of communication, transport, defence (initial quota), etc. (in- 
cluding the miscellaneous items) : : i : ; . 1,000 
Total additional capital outlay required initially . : . 6,000 


Spread over ten years, this would entail an investment of 
Rs.600 crores per annum, or about ten per cent. of the national 
income which could be put at Rs.6000 crores per annum. It is 
true that for 1931-32 the income for British India was estimated 
to be less than Rs.2000 crores, but that was a specially depressed 
year. Also, in that estimate, many items were dropped for want 
of data. And nowadays, we have high prices. So far as India is 
concerned, we cannot proceed with a base year, for we have no 
reliable estimate for any year. Taking into account the high 
prices, the war boom in production, etc., etc., the conjecture is 
made that for 1943, the Indian (including the States) national 
income may be put at Rs.6000 crores at 1939-43 purchasing power 
of the rupee. In these calculations, the increase in national 
income on account of a growing level of employment is omitted, 
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so as to be on the safe side, against the additional expenditure 
involved in the maintenance of increased capital equipment. 
Thus a programme somewhat of these dimensions should be quite 
practicable. Industrialisation even at £200 per worker would 
entail an enormous capital programme. 

Compare this with a plan promulgated since this article was 
completed : 


A plan of economic development which would revolutionise 
living conditions in India within fifteen years has been pre- 
pared by a group of influential Indian industrialists. A 
memorandum outlining the plan has been published to-day 
over the signatures of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. 
J. R. D. Tata, Mr. G. D. Birla, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Sir Shri 
Ram, Mr. Kasturibhai Lalbhai, Mr. A. D. Shroff and Dr. 
John Mathai. 

The memorandum envisages three five-year plans as a 
result of which the total national income of India would be 
trebled. Allowing for the growth of population meanwhile, 
this would mean a doubling of the per capita income. A 
feature of the plan is that the whole problem is viewed from 
the angle of national needs in the sphere of (a) food, (b) 
clothing, (c) housing, (d) education and (e) medical relief. 

The plan would result in the present predominantly 
agricultural economy of India being transformed into a more 
balanced economy, 40 per cent. of the national dividend 
accruing from agriculture, 35 per cent. from industry and 
20 per cent. from services. The plan envisages far-reaching 
agrarian reforms which will place agriculture on a basis of 
self-sufficiency and a tremendous growth of small-scale 
industries alongside the development of heavy industry. 

The total cost of the plan is estimated to be Rs.10,000 
crores over a period of fifteen years. 


Optimum Capital Intensity 

The optimum round-aboutness of the structure of production 
would be to fix capital intensity at that level at which there 
would be neither a shortage nor a surplus of labour. Here in 
India, in spite of a quarter of a century of “ discriminating 
protection ’’ and the rise of several heavy and light industries, 
organised industries are now-a-days employing about two million 
labourers only, and with large numbers available and a very low 
level of technical education, it would stand to reason that any 
process of industrialisation should be very gradual. The table 
below illustrates how for a given unit of production, cottage 
industry would require a larger number of labourers than large- 
scale industry producing the same goods. Ifthe argument is that 
there is a plethora of population in this country, the right pre- 
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scription should be not maximum capital intensity, but maximum 
employment of labour force for a given output—which should 
mean a low level of capital intensity. 


























Capital | 
intensity Output Amount 
(or capital | (net value | of labour 
Method of production.!_ | investment added) Ratio. | employed 
per head per head. per unit 
of worker). Rs. of capital. 
Rs. 
1. Modern mill (large-scale 
industry) . ; : 1200 650 1-9 1 
2. Power-loom (small-scale 
industry) . : : 300 200 1-5 | 3 
3. Automatic loom (cottage 
industry) . , ; 90 80 1-1 15 
4. Handloom (cottage in- | 
dustry) . ; ‘ 35 | 45 0-8 | 25 





1 The Hastern Economist, Vol. I, p. 340. 


Why then is industrialisation being so vigorously pleaded for? 
Capitalist interests fondly expect high profits as of old, but they 
are bound to be disappointed : the new spirit among the leading 
industrial countries is ‘‘ small profits : quick returns.”’ 


Extra-Territorial Dependence 


Capital means capital goods, and these move, if at all, with the 
necessary technicians. A new interpretation would have to be 
given to the term “ economic independence ” for allowing this 
infiltration of external finance and enterprise—even taking for 
granted (it could not be granted at all in view of external circum- 
stances) that capital goods and enterprise and technicians could 
be commandeered from outside like the sun and moon according 
to the calendar. On the other hand a capitalisation plan for 
a “zero”’ programme (explained supra) should entail about 
Rs.6000 crores in all, about a year’s national income, to be spread 
over ten years. Even Rs.600 crores a year, although quite 
practicable mathematically, should prove impossible unless tradi- 
tional concepts of currency, credit and public finance both of 
Government and of the Reserve Bank pass through the crucible. 
The Rs.6000 crores programme towards attaining the “ zero” 
point has the special facility of minimum dependence on external 
capital goods, machinists and assembly-men: we have increased 
and could further increase Indian mechanics, teachers, nurses and 
overseers, at an accelerating rate in ten years. 

Industrialisation also presumes ability to command distant 
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parts of the world—politically as well as economically—through 
adequate shipping and enterprise. 


“* Negative Utility ”’ 

Taussig distinguishes between positive utility which begins 
after the consumer starts to the right from the zero point, and 
“negative ” utility which he secures before reaching the zero 
point and while still on the left of the vertical axis. ‘“‘ Negative ” 
utility amounts to alleviation of pain rather than enjoyment of 
positive satisfaction, and this is the reason for the distinction made 
by him. The point we have to see here is that negative and 
positive utility do not bear comparison on a common standard at 
all, as the question of option to the consumer and evaluation does 
not arise while he is still on the minus side. On the minus side, 
the question of the “ pace ”’ or the “‘ avenue ” cannot and does not 
arise: there is no alternative for the nation, and the shortest 
possible time should be taken to rid the population of under- 
consumption. This is probably the reason for the Indian penal 
code allowing a person to rob a shopkeeper in broad daylight 
up to four plantains and not becoming liable to conviction and 
sentence. Here in India, the level of consumption is so low that 
all must admit that we as a nation are still far on the minus side, 
and all schemes of optional development must give place before 
this primary task of finding minimum food, clothing, housing, 
health and education for the average citizen, for every citizen. 
Everything else should give way in order to enable the country to 
reach that point first: option may open afterwards. Any dis- 
agreement on this prime principle would amount to transgression 
of marginal principles. A due observance of priority for this item 
means that we’ must first of all produce wage goods, that is, 
products that are consumed by the labourers, and all products 
relating to food, clothing, housing, health and education come 
within the definition of wage goods. Even among these, food, 
clothing and housing should claim preference to health and 
education, which, on the principle of equi-marginal utility and 
severe limitation of resources, claim first attention. 


The International Mirage 
The following extract from P. N. Rosentein Rodan puts the 
position very frankly : 
If sufficient capital (national and international) is avail- 


able for investment in “ basic”’ industries, the normal 
multiplier effect will ‘‘ naturally ’’ lead to further industrialis- 
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ation according to the advocates of this programme. The 
argument assumes, however, a smooth working of the 
equilibrium mechanism of balance of payments and capital 
movements, which is not likely to obtain in the structural 
disequilibrium situation after the war. Industrialisation of 
international depressed areas, once it is accomplished, may 
create an equilibrium from which onwards normal private 
incentives may operate successfully. But it seems hopeless 
to rely on them before that point is reached.? 


Lord Keynes observes : 


Some countries are likely to be more successful than others 
in preserving stability of internal prices and efficiency wages 
—and it is the offsetting of that inequality of success which 
will provide an international organisation with its worst 
headaches.” 


If backward and rich areas like India remain outside the pale 
of such international organisation, specially with regard to external 
borrowing, the international organisations concerned, if and when 
inaugurated, will have less headache, and the backward areas 
themselves will have less misery. An international set-up should 
not include “infant ’’ economic areas; experience shows that 
external management of infant areas has always led to eternal 
wardship. Let us remember that occupied areas of Europe stand 
on a footing quite different from India : even the Atlantic Charter 
has been given out as specially applying to European countries. 
The indefinite postponement of direct relations between the 
U.S.A. and India with regard to lease-lend and reserve-lease-lend, 
the inclusion of India as a contributor towards the funds of the 
U.N.R.R.A. (although perhaps at less than one per cent. of the 
national income) and the refusal of that body to give even token 
relief to Bengal, are only some of the many unhappy gestures which 
should render us cautious in the extreme while considering 

. participation in plans for world collaboration. 

India should not be in a hurry when Britain herself has not 
made up her mind. 

Conclusion 

“* Full employment ”’ and the “ external balance ”’ are relative 
terms. That employment is full which is suitable from the view- 
point of the level of consumption prescribed for the nation: as 
that level rises, the level of employment must also rise. And with 
horizontal and vertical scope for utilisation of resources, it could 
be said of no country at any stage: “thus far and no farther.” 


1 Economio Journat, Vol. LIII, p. 208. 2 Tbid., p. 187. 
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That level of external balance would be suitable which took into 
account the efficacy of global or regional trends: the economic 
benefits of the most scientific international division of labour 
have often been almost neutralised by restrictive influences on the 
political arena. So far as India is concerned, there is urgent 
primary work enough to postpone thinking about raising the 
level of external balance, and employment should first take heed of 
the primary objective of moving the Indian nation to the right— 
to the zero point—after which only discretion or discrimination 
might get some room. In the meanwhile, such a “ zero” pro- 
gramme would have, incidentally, the merit of least disturbing 
the interests of other nations, specially those within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, either by undue demands or by 
unhealthy competition. Britain desires a high level full employ- 
ment because her standard of life is of the highest level in the 
world. She desires a high level external balance because by her 
industrial leadership, her shipping and her organisation, she is 
able to ensure an adequate continuance of international trade. 
But, for India to emulate Britain at the British level or anything 
approaching it would be like the fox unsuccessfully and painfully 
burning its skin in order to develop the tiger’s stripes. 

Concluding a review of a recent economic survey in South 
India, the writer of this article said : 


Urbanisation has come about in Indian mentality and 
outlook so largely that oftentimes even enquirers and editors 
look at rural problems from the urban view-point. 


The economics that we know and speak about in India is 
urban economics, but the real economics of India is predominantly 
rural. The champions of industrialisation in India would be 
helping in further tightening the belt ‘‘ when there was less than 


no slack to take in.”’ 
S. Krsava IyENGAR 
H.E.H. The Nizam’s College, 


Hyderabad (Dn.), India. 











THE GERMAN WAR ECONOMY !—XIT 


General Organisation 


1. Central Planning. The story of the growing importance 
of Speer’s Ministry of Armaments has been dealt with in previous 
instalments ? up to the culminating decree of September 1943 
putting Speer “in charge of all war production.” * ‘This decree 
has given rise to the surprising comment that in the old system 
armaments were a “boarder of the economic system” and 
“always had to push and fight for their claims to materials and 
labour.” It is, however, also stated that under the new system 
“the demand of the armed forces for consumption goods will 
now be strictly examined.”’ This links up with a complaint, in 
another journal, of the “innumerable brooms and thousands of 
cameras bought by the Wehrmacht.” One illustration of the 
divided powers prior to the decree is the statement that Funk 
controlled 95,000 plants, as compared to Speer’s 90,000. In 
further pursuit of his extended powers, Speer has now added to 
his Ministry a Labour Direction Department (under a “ Chief 
Engineer,” following the technocratic principles of his Ministry). 

The Employment Exchanges have also been asked to “‘ work 
in close contact’ with the Party Gauleiters and to “ supply 
them regularly with up-to-date information’; but at the same 
time they are warned to remember that “local interests must 
be subordinated to national ones.” Speer’s new department is 
to appoint “ Labour Engineers” in all works employing over 
300 workers. These ‘ Labour Engineers,” according to one 
paper, are to be “ the conscience of the factory.” They are to 
see that technical personnel is not misused in administrative 
jobs or as “‘ liaison officers to the authorities,” and they are also 
to find out if the ‘‘ works leader” (manager) is fully employed. 
This new stage of the “ managerial revolution ”’ (control .by 
technicians) links up with an increased infiltration of technicians 
into the Boards of many companies, because of the usefulness 
of a ‘contact’ with Speer’s Ministry. At the same time, 

1 The series is supported by a grant from the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. The rate of conversion used is £ = 12 marks, as hitherto. 

2 VIII, pp. 121-22; IX, p. 244; XI, p. 62. 
3 Accordingly, Speer’s title is now that of Minister of Armaments and War 


Production 
4 See IX, p. 245. 
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Sauckel continues to be Director of Labour Supply! and Seldte 
is still “‘ Minister of Labour.” The administrative tangle in 
labour matters looks more impenetrable than ever. Speer is 
now also entitled to give directions to the Regional Boards and 
the Gau Chambers; and Funk’s main economic Secretary of 
State has been retired. Control of statistics and costing also 
now rests with Speer. 

2. Cartels. The movement towards compulsory merging of 
Trade Associations has continued, especially in the glass and 
food industries. But the wind blows sharply against the cartels, 
and great trouble is taken to explain that the newly-formed 
“Reich Associations ’* are “ authoritarian” and have nothing 
to do with the “ pseudo-democratic ” cartels. The success of 
the Associations, it is admitted, will depend on “how far the 
entrepreneur can resist the temptations of official powers.”” A 
decree by the Ministry of Economics aims at the eventual aboli- 
tion of all cartels. The groups—contrary to previous policy 3— 
may now fix prices and output with the Minister’s permit. The 
“group leaders ”’ can order the dissolution of the cartels. ‘‘ In 
case Of difficulties, the Minister of Economics will take the 
required steps.” Volkswirtschaft comments: “‘ The attempt to 
preserve the cartels by the much-discussed ‘ change of function ’ 
did not lead to the desired result.’”’ Another author * writes of 
the cartels and Associations as “too discordant as partners,” 
and of ‘frequent overlapping between cartels and groups.” 
About 90% of the 2,500 pre-war cartels are stated to be either 
dissolved or in dissolution. Of the 124 former cartels in the 
steel industry, all but twenty had already disappeared by mid- 
1943. In the paper industry, sixty-eight out of ninety-nine had 
disappeared by the autumn of 1943. Only those selling syndi- 
cates to which special control functions have been delegated are 
to be exempt from the anti-cartel drive. 


Organisation of Supply 
1. Output Figures. The target for the increased output of 
locomotives was said to have been reached by June 1943. The 
clothing industry is said to have equalled its 1938 output in 
1942, with workers reduced by one-third (Volkswirtschaft). 
2. Transport. The following figures are given by the Secre- 
tary of State in the Ministry of Transport, in Vierjahresplan. 
1 And even expands his administration on the national level. 


2 See VII, p. 381. % See VIII, p. 123. 
* In Jahrbuecher fuer Nationaloekonomie und Statistik. 
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Number of trucks delivered during the spring of 1943: 25% 
above 1942. Goods traffic in June 1943: mileage 6% above 
maximum for 1942; wagons loaded: 9% above June 1942; 
turn-round: 10% quicker than June 1942. First half of 1943; 
58} m. tons more goods carried than first half of 1942; stocks 
of ores, scrap, pit-props and cement built up in order to set the 
railways free for the seasonal peak in autumn. Inland shipping, 
first half of 1943: 14°, more bulk goods carried than previous 
year, 70% more other goods. (This illustrates the trend to 
relieve the railways by shifting to the waterways goods which 
were previously thought unsuitable for them.) 

The transport situation is dominated by the air raids. The 
overloading permit 1 had to be re-introduced in the autumn of 
1943. Evacuees are appealed to not to have their furniture or 
too much of their belongings moved. Another troublesome 
problem is how to stop consignments to firms prevented from 
taking delivery by air-raid damage. Travelling during the 
Christmas—New Year fortnight was entirely prohibited, except 
by special permit. Consigners are warned that they are still far 
too reluctant to use Sundays for loading; if they continue to 
do so they will “ not find the wagons at their disposal on sub- 
sequent days any more.” ‘The quick unloader, on the other 
hand, may get a special “ barter premium,” in that he may 
load the wagons again with his own consignment, provided the 
combined loading and unloading takes no longer than normal 
loading. It is claimed that “zoning” of textiles has reduced 
transport by 12%, equivalent to 19,200 trucks of 10 tons each 
year. 

One writer? criticises the organisation of inland shipping, 
especially the ‘‘ almost feudal autonomy ” of the various river 
boards and canal administrations which “ try to keep their own 
fleet together.” ‘‘ There is no doubt that this tendency to 
enforce discharge and re-loading at the ‘frontiers’ diminishes 
efficiency.”’ The writer calls this an “ inevitable consequence of 
control.’”’ He thinks more use should be made of the free price 
mechanism by creating tariff differentials between rail and 
water. 

3. Costing. A writer in Reichsarbeitsblatt complains that the 
inter-firm comparisons fail to do justice to firms which have not 
been laid out initially for war production but had to switch over 
and, as a result, are handicapped in their cost. (The writer is 


1 See VIII, p. 125, and X, p. 373. 
2 In Jahrbuecher fuer Nationaloekonomie und Statistik. 
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the director of a sewing-machine firm.) He also challenges the 
concept of “necessary cost” in the Public Contracts Costing 
Code. This concept he calls “a purely price-political measure 
which disregards economic considerations.” 


Labour 


1. Statistics. To indicate the “ reserves ’ of man-power still 
available, 2-8 million workers are said to be making civilian con- 
sumption goods, and 3-2 millions to be still engaged in the crafts. 
Bank staffs were to be reduced by a further 6,000 last autumn 
(previous cuts about 60,000 to 150,000). 

2. “‘ Stalingrad” Registration. As late as end-1943, appeals 
and threats were still being made to women to register. Com- 
plaints can be found of “ wealthy women and girls who move 
about to avoid registration.’’ Registration has now been ex- 
tended, in a number of places, to women with a child between 
6 and 14. 

3. General Control. Labour in small closed-down firms is 
now to be transferred en bloc wherever possible, in order to 
avoid the “ previous leakage.” The Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Labour is quoted as speaking of an “ inflation of 
labour legislation ’’ which makes it “ practically impossible for 
employers to find their way through the orders and regulations.” 
A factory manager has been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
for “ illegally withholding five members of his staff from military 
service,” although it was recognised that he had acted “in the 
interest of his works.”’ 

4. Foreign Workers. There are now 22,000 special camps for 
them, the largest with up to 4,000 residents. Value of all camps 
and equipments is £50 m.; the annual turnover of the camp 
canteens £30m. Over 500 full-time foreign liaison officers work 
in Labour Front Offices. It is stated that 23,000 foreign workers 
were given special leave during 1942 as recognition for good 
work. 

5. Women Workers. Of the women called up under the 
“Stalingrad ” decree, 45-8°% were directed to half-time work. 
The number of day nurseries available is now given as 32,000 
and staff of 74,000 with 1-2 m. places.2 In hairdressing, the 
proportion of women has increased from 43° (pre-war) to 64%. 


1 The so-called L.S.O. For details see the present writer’s ‘‘ Standardised 
Accountancy in Germany,’’ Cambridge, 1943. 

* The latest previous figures were 18,650 with 830,000 places, see VIII, 
p. 129. 
No. 214.—VotL. LIV. P 
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The Post Office now employs 230,000 women. By circular of 
25/6/43 working women must be given holidays up to eighteen 
days when their husbands or unmarried sons come on leave; 
this is, however, counted against other holidays and unpaid, if 
in excess of legal holidays. For women with their own house- 
hold there is also a free ‘‘ Domestic Duties Day”: once every 
four weeks for childless women, twice for others. This is in 
addition to the normal free morning or afternoon a week, but all 
hours lost through the “ Domestic Duties Day ’’ must be made 
good. The “shops in factories ” scheme is violently objected to 
from retail trade circles (“‘ inexpert handling,” “a principle to 
be discouraged ’’). 
Wages Policy 

Efficiency Wages.1 It is now stated that the universal reform 
of the national wage structure, in the direction of general 
piece-rates, is to be attempted after all. Work on the Reich 
Wages Lists has started. Each job in each plant is to be classi- 
fied. In “‘ several hundred works ” ? this had already been done 
by July 1943. The work is under the strict control of the 
Trustees and the Labour Front, because of a tendency in the 
works “ to grade the work done too high.” Even in agriculture, 
the new system is to be introduced “ regardless of tradition.” 

Reichsarbeitsblatt gives details of the eight ‘‘ grades ”’ in build- 
ing and metals. Their definition and average time-rates (as 
per cent. of Grade 5) are as follows: (1) simplest, 75%; (2) 
simple, 80%; semi-skilled, 873%; (4) intermediate, 924%; 
(5) ordinary skilled, 100%; (6) difficult skilled, 110°; (7) highly 
skilled, 120%; (8) most highly skilled, 133% .8 

Average piece-rates in each grade to be 15% above average 
time-rates. In the building industry, firms with an annual 
wage bill of less than £4,000 had been exempted from the obliga- 
tion of introducing the eight-grade system by the end of 1942. 
These smaller firms are now warned by the Special Commissioner 
for Building that many “ have interpreted this order as implying 
that they need not introduce the efficiency wages.”’ This is not 
so; they, too, must introduce the new system whenever possible. 

An official writer in Soziale Praxis quotes in evidence of 
excessive earnings of piece-rate workers, previous to the new 
system, the fact that such workers were found, on promotion 

1 See IX, p. 249; X, p. 375. 

* Presumably outside the building and metal trade, where the new eight- 


grade wage lists have already been introduced. 
* Space forbids a rendering of the full definitions of the eight grades. 
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or call-up, to have “ several hundreds marks” worth of work 
credits which they had not dared to present for payment at the 
time. The old wages-spread between different kinds of work 
“was often only 10%.” (The new spread, it will be seen from 
the preceding paragraph, is 75-80%.) The new system is not 
only “‘to make sure that the time worker in the higher groups 
will earn more than the piece-rate worker in the lower ones,” 
but also to end a state of affairs ‘‘ where, in spite of all combing- 
out commissions,! skilled workers still continue frequently to be 
used on simple jobs.” 

The eight-grade efficiency wages have since been extended to 
the timber trades (including forestry and wooden aeroplanes). 
In the metal trades, one-third of all works use it now, but mainly 
the larger and medium firms. Efficiency wages are said to have 
increased output by 8°%. Women get 75% of the time rates of 
men in the same class, but can rise only up to Class 5. 


Price Control 

1. General. In view of popular doubts of the accuracy of the 
official indices (which are practically stationary), Volkswirtschaft 
demands the clearance from shop-windows of all highly-priced 
non-controlled goods. ‘“‘ As our prices have remained stable on 
the whole, we must do away with those optical impressions which 
radiate an aura of inflation.”’ Instead, the windows are to be 
filled with ‘‘samples of pre-war consumption goods.”” The 
population is also asked not to be deceived by the high prices 
of some inferior consumption goods, because ‘“‘ by far the greater 
part of German armament works deliver at low prices, often even 
below pre-war.” 

2. In the Black Market, high prices are not an “ optical 
impression.” New prices,? mentioned in prosecutions, include : 
butter 6s. a lb. above the legal price, meat 22s. a lb., tablet of 
chocolate £5, shoes £16, wireless sets £110, rents twice the con- 
trolled level, food “‘ ten times the legal price.”” There is a black 
market even in theatre tickets, cornered by some enterprising 
individuals. One writer, rather too ingeniously, argues: “ that 
there is no black market in Germany is proved by the excessive 
prices paid. This means that only very small quantities are 
involved.” 

3. Extension of Control. Building land is divided in twenty- 
four grades, and a price fixed for each grade ranging from 10d. 
to £75 per square yard. The local authorities must exhibit maps 
1 See V, p. 198; VI, p. 406. 2 Previous list, see XI, p. 69. 
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showing the approved values. One writer in Reichsarbeitsblatt 
comments: “One must admit that the definition of what is 
‘building land’ is rather vague” (land which would be built 
up, under normal conditions, prior to October 1942). The ceiling 
for land values is October 1936. 

Shipping-freight rates are fixed at the September 1941 level. 
An article in Jahrbuecher pleads for an increase. “It is even 
possible that the policy of keeping down rates has led occasionally 
to a less economic use of that scarce good ‘ transport service ’ 
than is compatible with the present transport position.” 

4. Increases permitted. Premium for extra sugar-beet deliveries 
increased by one-third ; the barter premium in sugar also increased 
to 9 lb. for every 10 tons of beet; higher prices for maize seeds, 
wine (‘‘in view of the difficulties of growers’); a special mar- 
garine premium to growers of mustard seed (from which oil is 
obtained). Insurance companies have been allowed to add 10% 
to small policies to cover the risk of war death, and to collect 
0-6°% of the capital value from ordinary holders. This will 
bring in about £21 m. Higher prices have been conceded for 
certain weights of pigs, and also for cows, both increases to be 
absorbed by a higher subsidy. 


Restriction of Consumption } 


1. General. The share of consumption goods in total indus- 
trial production (pre-war 60°) was said to have fallen to 20% 
in 1942. The Minister of Agriculture, in warning people not to 
consider the “normal” rations as representative, stated that 
only 36% of all consumers are now “normal.” ‘The meat 
ration has been temporarily increased (by 2 oz. weekly or 25%) 
to absorb the increase in slaughtered pigs,? but the fat ration 
was reduced for the same period by 1 oz. or 10%. 

2. Cereals. The 1943 harvest was one-third higher than in 
1942. The official return is 7-4 m. tons of rye, 4:2 m. tons of 
wheat, 2-6 m. tons of barley, 5:3 m. tons of oats, 16 m. tons of 
sugar-beets. The combined harvests for 1942 and 1943 were, 
however, still 16% below the two harvests 1939-40. The im- 
proved harvest has enabled the old regional differentiation of 
bread to be resumed, the wheat/rye ratio ranging from 50: 50 
in the South-West, Austria, Berlin and Hamburg, to 40 : 60 or 
30:70 in other areas. The 1943 wheat crop was 82%, higher 

1 Owing to severe pressure of space, all comments on the supply of individual 


articles except basic food, have to be omitted. 
2 See below, p. 213. 
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than in 1918, oats 135% higher. Cereals and pulses now take 
up 57-8% of the arable area (61-9% pre-war); the proportion of 
potatoes, vegetables and root crops has correspondingly increased. 
The “ voluntary enclosure movement ” by land exchange is in 
full swing; 200 transactions have been completed, 500 are in 
progress. ‘The arrangements are temporary, subject to final 
settlement after the war. The movement is said to have resulted 
in a 20% increase of output on the farms concerned, apart from 
the saving in fuel, etc. 

3. Potatoes. According to Vierjahresplan, the requirements 
of seed potatoes are now 3-2 m. tons, four times the pre-war 
figure. ‘The ration, varying locally and sometimes down to 5 lb., 
is not always available, in which case rye-flour, porridge or 
pulses are substituted. ‘The bad potato harvest enforced a new 
feeding prohibition, and a policy of slaughtering more pigs. 
The total crop for 1942-43 is given as the same as 1939-40, but 
the requirements from human consumers have more than doubled, 
and take two-thirds of it. The acreage under potatoes is now 
750,000 (almost 10°) below pre-war, and the schedule is to 
bring it back to pre-war by 1944. 

4. Dairy Products. Comparing 1942 with 1938, for the 1938 
territory, milk deliveries are up 148%, butter made by dairies 
by 44:5%, output of curd by 13-6%. The lactic cheese ration 
has been increased. Milk deliveries during the first ten months 
of 1943 have increased by a further 5-3%, and butter production 
by 5-1%. Comparing the two years 1942-43 with 1939-40, milk 
production is down by 5%, but butter production up by 4%. 

5. Meat. Results of the Cattle Census of June 1943 (1939 
bracketed) : Cows 22-9 m. (23-8 m.); pigs 15-4 m. (29-0 m.); 
sheep 5:2 m. (6-9 m.). Pig stocks have declined by 1-6 m. during 
the first half of 1943. By contrast, small animals have multi- 
plied. At the special census taken in February 1944, 34 m. 
rabbits were enumerated (8 m. pre-war). The drive against the 
excessive keeping of rabbits, hens, and the like 2 (said to “‘ threaten 
the whole food economy ”’), has now resulted in new regulations. 
No new breeders may take up rabbits or hens; existing keepers 
may not increase their numbers; and in households where the 
number of rabbits exceeds the number of persons, the excess 
must be wiped out. 25% of all geese, ducks and turkeys must 
be surrendered for the benefit of hospitals, nursing mothers and 
invalids. Many farms are said to keep “ 5-10 times the pre- 
war number.” It is reckoned that 985,000 pigs could be kept 


1 See above, p. 212. 2 See XI, p. 70. 
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on the food given to rabbits. Black slaughter figures prominently 
among offences, and accounts for many executions. 


Money and Finance 


1. Revenue. Ordinary revenue for 1942-43 is now given as 
£2,890 m. This is slightly less than the previous estimate, but 
it is exclusive of the compounded mortgage tax, which brought 
in another £670 m. Ordinary revenue for 1942-43 was £185 m., 
or about 7%, higher than in 1941-42, and almost double 
the 1938-39 revenue. Extra-budgetary receipts from “‘ con- 
tributions,” at £2,170 m., show a big jump over last year (£1,170 
m.) and were also much above the previous estimate. During 
the first half of 1943-44 revenue from taxation was £29 m. higher 
than in the same period last year. Detailed figures for finance 
drawn from abroad have been given by the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare.2, The annual rate given is £2,350 m. (at £ = 12 marks), 
an increase by 23% over the rate half a year before. 

2. National Debt. The increase has been accelerated by the 
air raids in two ways: (a) by compensation payments, and (b) 
by loss of revenue. At the same time it is claimed that the air 
raids have reduced the “ flight into real values.”” According to 
Bankarchiv, of the increase in the National Debt during 1940 
and 1941, only 13% was taken up by private investors. The 
increase in the Debt for the year ending August 1943 was 
£5,250 m.—about 123% more than the previous year. Over 
£1,600 m. of Treasury Bills become due for repayment each 
month now. 

3. Clearing Debts still continue to accumulate, though probably 
at a somewhat reduced rate. The increase over the year to 
summer 1943, about £420 m., was mainly to France and Holland; 
the south-eastern countries used part of their surplus for the 
repatriation of debt. A writer in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv calls 
the clearing debts ‘‘ nothing but the international parallel to the 
national problem of excess purchasing power’; Landfried 
(Funk’s Secretary of State, now retired) :* “the iron savings of 
European countries.”” The Price Commissar, in contrast with his 
previous views on the subject, now advocates depreciation of 
other currencies to lower the excessive prices paid by Germany. 
There are also suggestions of a tax on exports, the proceeds to be 
used for a cheapening of imports. 

1 See VII, p. 397. 
2 See Hansard 26/10/43, p. 14, 9/11/43, p. 1066, and 22/2/44, p. 633. 
3 See above, p. 207. 
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4. “Iron” Savings are called by a writer in Weltwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv ‘‘ beyond all doubt the most expensive instrument 
of war finance.”’ The response to the tax-free replacement 
accounts he describes as ‘‘ extremely modest” (£60 m. were 
deposited on the first quarter day of 1942, but only £4 m. on 
the second). The response to the “iron savings”’ has also 
remained small. Every sixth German employee is now an iron 
saver; if that is so, the average amount saved is very small. 

5. Taxation. It has been made clear that repayments will be 
made to house-owners in respect of the compounded mortgage 
tax if the rental income from the house declines in future. (This 
may also involve repayments for houses destroyed in air raids.) 
One writer 1 suggests, among other measures, an increase in the 
war surcharge on income tax, new taxes on beer and tobacco, 
the compulsory purchase of an ‘“‘ armament Certificate’ with 
goods, and taxation of ‘‘ hidden profits ” in secret reserves. In 
actual fact, however, the taxation increases foreshadowed by 
Funk, in his Reichsbank speech, have failed to materialise, 
except that the tax exemption for firms developing new basic or 
substitute materials of national importance has been cancelled— 
the total discharge over the ten years had amounted to £8-5 m. 
The Minister of Finance pointed out that “taxation in Britain 
and the U.S.A. is about 33% higher than in Germany.” 


Conclusion. Here, we have to leave the German war economy, 
after four and a half years of war, and on the eve of the invasion 
of France. The basic weaknesses of the system have become more 
and more prominent: the difficulties of transport in a large-scale 
continental system, the cutting off from trade with overseas 
enforcing wasteful substitution and a diversion of scientific re- 
search towards the development of substitutes, the absence of spon- 
taneous initiative among business men and the general public as a 
result of a decade of harsh disciplinarianism. But with all its strains 
and weaknesses, the system is still fundamentally under control. 
The system of rationing is severe, but within the Reich itself not 
intolerable. The financial controls, while full of minor irritations, 
are on the whole effective in preventing inflation in the fields in 
which inflation matters. But the slightest relaxation of control 
would conjure up the violently inflationary forces working under 
the surface which now mainly show as a “ craze for real objects,” 
the enormous spread of barter, and a surprising willingness to face 
the extreme penalties imposed on black market dealings. Control 
1 In Zeitschrift fuer die gesamten Stattswissenschaften. 
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over incomes is on the whole managing to combine the main- 
tenance of incentive with the restriction of purchasing power. 
There are few or no signs of economic breakdown from any failure 
to impose the administrative measures to carry through the inten- 
tions of the Government. In the absence of a public opinion to 
be consulted, it is scarcely to be expected that in Germany break- 
down could come from failure to use the weapons of control as the 
requirements of war might make it necessary. But what has been 
greatly reduced is the system’s faculty of improvisation. Changes 
in circumstances require a completely new set-up and tend to bring 
new persons and new organisations to the top. To public opinion, 
uninformed as it is, these abrupt changes often appear like bolts 
from the blue, and the new “ set-up” will have to go through its 
own teething troubles, at a stage of the war when they should 
be over. 

Economic breakdown, if it is to come, will come from purely 
physical causes: from the failure of the transport system to 
carry the loads imposed upon it; from the failure of agricultural 
and other industries serving the restricted civilian markets to 
meet the minimum physical needs of the population (increased as 
they are by bombing) in view of the competing claims of munitions 
and of man-power for the armed forces; and from the failure of 
workers to stand the mental and physical strain of a rigorous war 
economy dating from 1936 and prolonged beyond all reckoning, 
with the added strain of military reverses and destruction from 
the air. For the moment, however, the German war economy 
must be pronounced still capable of fulfilling any tasks that are 
physically within the power of the German nation. The heirs to 


the system, however, are not to be envied. 
H. W. SINGER 


University of Manchester. 


[Note by the Editors of the Economic JOURNAL :— 


This instalment brings to an end the fourth year of this 
Series. In it, Dr. Singer has traced the gradual evolution of the 
German War Economy through its formative stages. ‘The 
changes are now less fundamental and less rich in lessons for our 
own guidance. In view of this, and of the great pressure upon 
the space of the Economic JouRNAL, it has been decided not to 
continue it into a fifth year. It is hoped that the publication of 
the series may be continued in the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. 
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REVIEWS 


The Road to Serfdom. By F. A. Hayrex. (London: Routledge, 
1944. Pp. 184. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a scholarly and sincere book. It is also, as the author 
says, a persona) book. For the impulse which led him to write 
it was a conviction that the forces which, from his Austrian home, 
he saw gathering, largely in the thoughts of men of goodwill, to 
destroy freedom in Germany, are also at work here. “ We have 
progressively abandoned that freedom in economic affairs without 
which personal and political freedom has never existed in the past. 
.. . Although we have been warned by some of the greatest 
political thinkers of the nineteenth century, by de Tocqueville 
and Lord Acton, that socialism means slavery, we have steadily 
moved in the direction of socialism. And now that we have 
seen a new form of slavery arise before our eyes, we have so 
completely forgotten the warning, that it scarcely occurs to us 
that the two things may be connected ”’ (p. 10). 

Professor Hayek’s own view of the proper function of the 
State is the liberal one—that “we should make as much use as 
possible of the spontaneous forces of society, and resort as little 
as possible to coercion ” (p. 13). But this does not, of course, 
mean that the State should do nothing. On the contrary, it 
should do a great deal. Above all, it should build and maintain 
a system of general laws so designed as to make these forces act 
beneficially. When this cannot be done, as, for example, when 
the items which enter into private calculations and those which 
affect social welfare differ markedly, it must intervene directly. 
So must it also to ensure that a reasonable minimum of living 
conditions is available for everybody ; and to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the public by monopolistic groups that aim at restricting 
output or excluding rivals. It is not planning as such that 
Professor Hayek condemns, but “‘ planning against competition— 
the planning which is a substitute for competition” (p. 31). 
Thus his general attitude is very similar to Marshall’s. By 
socialism in the passage quoted above is meant the method of 
central planning, or collectivism, not the ultimate ends of social 
justice, greater equality, and so on, which many socialists hope by 
this method to achieve. About the ultimate ends many liberals 
and many socialists may be in broad agreement, while differing 
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about the merits of the method. Moreover—and this is vital— 
the method may be used for quite other ends, which the ordinary 
English socialist would strongly repudiate. It will be best, 
therefore, in what follows to drop the word Socialism and speak 
only of central planning. 

For a State engaged in a modern war this method is un- 
avoidable. It is impossible to make effective war without it and, 
therefore, whatever the evils associated with it, they must be 
accepted to obviate a worse evil—military defeat. But in times 
of peace we are under no such compulsion. If what we want is 
“the general welfare,” “the common good,” “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ”’—with or without the addition 
and qualification “everybody to count for one,” it is far from 
self-evident that a nearer approach can be made towards these 
ends by central planning than by the method of free enterprise 
under the guidance and control of a well-constructed system 
of general laws. Not only is this not self-evident. Professor 
Hayek is firmly convinced, in view of the immensely complicated 
task that the planners would have to face, that the contrary is 
true. But this is not the main ground for his opposition to central 
planning. For him, liberty and personal responsibility are ends 
in themselves, not to be bartered away even if by so bartering 
them we could add a little to the sum total of economic satisfaction. 
He condemns central planning chiefly because he believes that 
its tendency is to destroy these high goods. 

I cannot, indeed, follow the whole of the argument by which 
he tries to show this. He does not distinguish, as it seems to me 
he should do, between the State’s directing particular individuals 
into specific jobs, as it has often to do in war-time, and its de- 
termining the number of persons to. be admitted into different 
occupations, and securing this number by manipulating rates of 
pay,andsoon. Inthe former case individual liberty is, of course, 
directly attacked: but in the latter are individuals really less 
free than they would be if the numbers to be admitted into different 
occupations were determined by the play of the market? Still 
this is a minor point. Professor Hayek’s main contention is that, 
in view of the competing claims of different sections of the com- 
munity and the difficulty of getting concrete and detailed plans 
of wide scope agreed to, “‘ the democratic statesman who sets out 
to plan economic life will soon be confronted with the alternative 
of either assuming dictatorial powers or abandoning his plans’”’ 
(p. 101). If he does not abandon his plans, he will be forced on 
from tyranny to tyranny, relying on the support of unscrupulous 
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men, buttressing his authority with false propaganda and educa- 
tive ‘‘ conditioning,’ as has happened, in fact, in Germany and 
Italy ; till, from apparently innocuous beginnings, the Monster 
State has devoured everything but itself and destroyed all spiritual 
values. ‘‘ We must finish once and for all with the neutrality of 
chess! We must condemn once and for all the formula ‘ chess 
for the sake of chess,’ like the formula ‘ art for art’s sake’ ”’ 
(p. 120). 

Professor Hayek does not, of course, claim that this kind of 
rake’s progress is “‘ inevitable’, only that there is grave danger 
of it. But, even so, I am not myself convinced that his historical 
thesis is sound. When men secure command of a country’s 
government and are determined to direct its resources towards 
building up national power as the supreme end, as undoubtedly 
Hitler and Mussolini were, they are bound, of course, to work 
through the method of central planning. Even though such a 
thing had never been heard of, they would have had, perforce, 
to invent it. Is it fair to treat the means as a cause of the end 
towards which it was in these cases directed? Was not lust for 
national power, born in the one case out of humiliation, in the 
other out of disillusionment, among the villains of the piece ? 
More generally, in such a tangle, is not the hope of finding any 
single cause over-simple? Is not the concept of a function of 
many variables more apposite ? 

On such matters I have no right to a decided opinion. But, 
whether we agree with Professor Hayek or not, few who read 
through this earnest and admirably written plea will fail to be 
interested and stimulated by his treatment of it, and fewer still 
to close the book without a feeling of respect for and sympathy 
with the writer. 

A. C. Picou 
King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Democracy and Free Enterprise. By THurmMAN W. ARNOLD. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1942. Pp. 81. 
$1.00.) 


THESE four lectures, delivered in summer 1942 to the Univer- 
sity of Omaha by Thurman Arnold, must not be judged as a 
further contribution to analytic thought on modern social and 
economic problems by the author of Folklore of Capitalism, but 
rather as war-time discourses against a “ restrictive economy ” 
by Thurman Arnold, the “ Trust-buster.”” Their aim and object 
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is not the dispassionate establishment of a thesis; it is openly 
proclaimed to be the dispelling of anxiety among those circles in 
U.S.A. who look upon the colossal productive expansion of their 
war economy as the prelude to a catastrophic post-war slump, 
If the book served that purpose it must be praised, even if the 
argumentation in support of its message will not always be found 
convincing by the reader. 

The author’s contention is that ‘ full production,” the total 
utilisation of the productive capacity of U.S.A. for the highest 
attainable prosperity of its people, was mainly hindered by the 
restrictive combinations of established producers, managements 
as well as labour, whose aim was directed more towards safe- 
guarding their future market domination than towards the 
immediate maximum of productivity. This is illustrated by an 
array of actual examples, some very striking. What will prove 
probably the most interesting section to British readers is that 
on pp. 40-44, where Arnold gives some astonishing instances of 
restrictive practices by labour unions, such as we have not 
experienced in Europe. 

In Houston, Texas, master plumbers and the plumbing union insisted 
that pipe made for particular jobs would not be installed unless the thread 
were cut off and removed from the pipe and a new thread were put on at 
the job. They insisted that brass pipe had to be delivered without a thread 
on either end. This sort of thing would be funny if it were not so expensive 
to people on low incomes who have to cut their food bills in order to pay 
higher rents. 

A further amazing collection of such practices is given by Thurman 
Arnold in an article entitled “‘ Labour Against Itself” in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, November 1943. One factor which has 
helped to preserve us in Europe from these particular troubles is 
that our Trade Unions are all organised on a nation-wide basis, 
while American unions are “local”? and employ the most sur- 
prising protective measures against labour in other States, or 
even in other towns in the same State. 

Arnold believes that ‘ free enterprise,” which for him means 
free competition for all and sundry, big and small, with the 
Government holding the ring to prevent any combinations of the 
individual competitors, will ensure prosperity and abundance by 
keeping prices down to the borderline of minimum profitability, 
or even below; for he anticipates with satisfaction a “high 
mortality in the bankruptcy courts” and “labour standards 
often at starvation levels ” for the smaller units in his free-for-all 
fight struggling to come to the top. Whether we agree or dis- 
agree, it is evident that he views the economy of the U.S.A. asa 
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detached unit without any connection with the rest of the world, 
and that he either does not realise, or forgets to mention, that 
what he calls “ full productivity and full employment ” in U.S.A. 
has hitherto always been based, and most certainly is at present 
based, on a significant percentage of production for export. 

Since the U.S.A. ceased to be a debtor country its spells of 
prosperity and full employment have been conditioned by the 
attainment of export surpluses, made possible either by sacrificial 
foreign lending at the expense of the U.S.A. bond-owners, or by 
foreign warfare financed by the U.S.A. taxpayer. An economy 
based on export surpluses is a war economy, an aggressive 
economy, whether the goods “‘ exported ” are bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes or pianos shipped in crates. 

Although you will not find a word on “ exports ” in Democracy 
and Free Enterprise, it can be gathered clearly that for Arnold the 
world outside the U.S.A. is a vacuum into which they can, at their 
own convenience and at their own unfettered judgment, suddenly 
drop unwanted goods, and from which they can, equally suddenly, 
withdraw supplies. This attitude, so generally implicit in many 
utterances from the U.S.A., is a natural one for a country which is 
in the main quite independent of foreign commodities and is 
potentially almost autarkic. To maintain their production at a 
desired level, to keep the pressure in their boiler even, the United 
States can at irregular and unforeseeable intervals either stoke up 
the furnace by imports or blow off steam by exports. Many 
Americans find it difficult to understand that other countries may 
not be in this fortunate position and have to look upon foreign 
trade, not as a welcome “ extra,’ but as a vital day to day 
necessity. 

When this war is over, the U.S.A. will be faced with a problem 
quite as thorny and as difficult as that awaiting Great Britain. 
While we have to arrive at a solution which through regulated 
commerce will bring our population, swollen by the unified world 
economy of the nineteenth century, back to a standard of con- 
sumption not too far below that of 1939, the U.S.A. will have to 
stabilise its internal market, and at a high level of internal con- 
sumption, without relying on the outer world as a permanently 
available reservoir or refuse dump. 

However enthusiastic Arnold may be on the “ wholesome, 
industrial-muscle-developing ” effects of free competition, no- 
where in his book will you find a mention of the possibility of 
competition from outside. As far as industrial imports are con- 
cerned, it would appear that Arnold is a strict “ isolationist.’’ No 
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doubt the U.S.A. will have to continue to protect their industries, 
either by insurmountable tariffs or by other devices, against the 
exports of an impoverished but very productive Europe and Asia. 
Nor does anyone doubt that sooner or later they will have to 
accept the obvious truth that if they cannot import, they cannot 
export. If therefore the U.S.A. do not want to surround them- 
selves with a Chinese wall, if they wish to participate in inter- 
national trade to any appreciable extent, they will have to adapt 
themselves to participating in a regulated international trade. 
On no other terms can the other nations admit American goods. 
To the extent to which Europe is to offer a market to U.S.A., the 
U.S.A. must offer a market to Europe. And both the volume and 
the terms of trade of these exchanges must be foreseeable, and not 
spasmodic. 

How this necessity fits in with Thurman Arnold’s enthusiasm 
for unlimited competition is not apparent from Democracy and 


Free Enterprise. 
E. P. GoLpscHMIDT 


Diagnosis of Our Time. By Dr. Kart MAannuerm. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1943. Pp. xi + 179. 
10s. 6d.) 

Creative Demobilisation. Vol. I. By E. A. Gurxrinp. Vol. II. 
Edited by E. A. Gutxrinp. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1943. Vol. I, pp. xvi + 331. 21s. Vol. II, 
pp. viii + 280. 21s.) 

Dr. MANNHEIM’S starting-point is a familiar one. This is an 
age of large-scale organisation; the many can be controlled by 
the few more effectively than ever before. Both in Government 
and in industry, power is concentrated at a number of key-points, 
and the decisions that radiate from these points shape the opinions 
and the livelihood of the masses. Concentration of power carries 
an obvious threat to freedom, and resistance to this threat is 
weakened because in large units group loyalties are more 
irrational. Men’s sense of common purpose evaporates with the 
dismemberment of co-operative tasks through division of labour. 
Their sense of values is confused by the complexity of their 
relationships with their fellows. Even the wide range of choice 
that goes with large-scale organisation becomes an embarrassment 
when there are no roots of tradition or principle to which prefer- 
ences can be grafted. The mind is disintegrated by bewilder- 
ment, uncertainty, and despair into a spongy state in which 
slogans and dictated values are eagerly sucked in. 
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This mood of suggestibility is intensified by the human 
appetite for drama and worship. In an unsophisticated village 
community exchange is dramatic and personal. But when 
exchange is governed, not by the foibles of acquaintances, but 
by the impersonal caprice of the world market, its drama is 
chiefly that of the nightmare. Men go in fear of sinister unseen 
forces which their imagination cannot fathom and exhibit the 
usual reactions—witch-hunting and tribalism. With the decay 
of Christianity, there are no friendly myths to sustain them in 
despair and they turn the less reluctantly to the glamorous but 
ugly myths of Fascism. 

Given the diagnosis, what is the prescription? Dr. Mannheim 
wants planning. But he is disconcertingly vague as to what is 
to be planned and how it is to be planned, and looks on planning 
more as a faith than as a technique. He wants planning to be 
democratic—by which he seems to mean that it should be based 
on agreement ; and he wants to preserve scope for initiative—or at 
least as much as is consistent with the general plan. In detail, 
he favours public works, redistribution of income and expansion 
of the social services—all the things, in fact, about which 
economists have been in complete agreement for decades. What 
further measures are necessary he leaves to economists to 
decide. 

Dr. Mannheim’s attitude to civil liberties is hardly less vague. 
He condemns “ Liberalism’ on the grounds that it maintained 
“a neutral attitude towards the main issues of life’ and ‘“ mis- 
took neutrality for tolerance.” He suggests that “ unbridled 
criticism of the (existing) form of freedom and democracy ” 
must cease. But he does not make it clear how agreed values are 
to be arrived at except through free discussion. He does not 
explain who is to control the planners who try to give expression 
to those values. We are told simply that there must be “a third 
way between totalitarian regimentation on the one hand and the 
complete disintegration of the value system at the stage of 
laissez-faire on the other ’’; and that “ a redirection of habits and 
codes . . . in consultation with sociologists and other experts ” 
will have to be made. 

Diagnosis of Our Time makes hard reading. In a series of 
essays written for different occasions, it is not surprising to find 
ideas and language sprawling a good deal. But in Creative 
Demobilisation it is not so much a sprawl as ribbon-building that 
one has to complain of. There is a preface, a foreword, and an 
introduction. The first volume consists of a dreary demonstration 
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that planning is a good thing, followed by a long stretch of town 
and country planning. There is no attempt to work out economic 
principles. Is the planned use of land incompatible with small 
farms? Then we must plan bigger farms. Is there no proper 
diversification and decentralisation of industry? Very well, we 
must plan the location of industry. There will, of course, be no 
moving of industries about the country like pawns on a chess- 
board ; it will be enough to offer “‘ a great choice of suitable places 
to which industry can go.” 

The second volume is almost as disappointing. It, too, 
apart from contributions on railway electrification and electrical 
supply, is written mainly from the point of view of town and 
country planning. The contribution on railway electrification is 
too obviously partisan to give confidence that the evidence is 
fairly presented, but it makes some interesting suggestions (e.g. 
that main-line terminals might be built over like the New York 
Grand Central). There is little else that economists will find 


novel. 
A. K. CarRNnoross 
London. 


The Means to Full Employment. By G. D. H. Cote. (London: 
Gollancz, 1943. Pp. 175. 6s.) 


Tuts book must not be condemned because it offers no new 
explanation of the causes of unemployment and prescribes no 
original remedies. At the present moment it is probably more 
important to expound the existing remedies to a wider public 
than to strive after marginal embroideries and subtle refinements. 
The market has, of course, been flooded with pamphlets which set 
out to explain the problem to the ordinary reader, but most of 
them are too slight. It is, indeed, difficult to think of any 
economist who has succeeded in producing an adequate introduc- 
tion to the study of unemployment and, without question, the 
task which Mr. Cole has set himself is as formidable as it is 
necessary. His book must be judged, not by its originality, but 
by its clarity, its fairness and its sense of proportion. 

In dealing with many topics, Mr. Cole goes far to fill the need. 
For example, his discussion of savings and investment is admirably 
clear, and many other instances could be found. It is therefore 
all the more unfortunate that the plan of the book is not more 
logical. It is so difficult to give a simple explanation of effective 
demand that irrelevancies are likely to be even more harmful ina 
popular than in an academic work. The problem should be stated, 
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the explanations offered and the remedies proposed in the most 
orderly manner possible. There should be few digressions, and 
there must be no question of diverting the reader’s attention by 
describing the controversies of the past if this checks the main 
development of the exposition. Mr. Cole, however, cannot resist 
a digression; at times, indeed, there is so little thread to his 
argument that it is difficult to know what is a digression and what 
isnot. This is harsh criticism; but the high quality of Mr. Cole’s 
exposition in so many places makes it all the more deplorable that 
the order of chapters, and indeed of paragraphs, was not more 
carefully planned. 

The same carelessness is presumably responsible for the poor 
sense of proportion. Thus we are introduced to the Quantity 
theory and the theory of a fixed supply of money; we are told that 
even a wholly metallic money may be unstable, that Hobsonian 
heterodoxy, in a revised and more pedantic form, has become 
Keynesian orthodoxy, that savings and investments may be both 
equal and unequal, according to one’s point of view, and so on. 
Yet the reader is left in some doubt as to what theories Mr. Cole 
himself is finally prepared to accept, and no space is devoted to 
bringing his conclusions together to show how they explain the 
different phases of the trade cycle. Surely it would have been 
better to sacrifice the more academic discussion in favour of a 
simplified model illustrated by brief references to what happened 
in the past. 

Mr. Cole’s main remedy for the trade cycle is public works and, 
given his main premises, he has little difficulty in demolishing the 
old Treasury view. He argues that the public works policy must 
comprehend not merely relief works, but housing, transport and 
public utilities. (Some confusion may be caused by applying the 
word “ public works ” to what is usually termed “ public invest- 
ment.) In order to carry out this policy, he argues that a 
considerable amount of socialisation may be necessary. Even if 
the reader agrees, he may perhaps ask why we should not also 
reduce taxation in bad years to prevent a decline in consumption. 
After the war the total volume of taxation of all. kinds may be- 
almost one-third the entire national income, and will certainly 
be far greater than any conceivable fluctuations in private home or 
foreign investment. Some economists hold that this is incom- 
parably the most powerful and flexible weapon of all. If the 
reader has patience and reads four chapters on quite different 
subjects, which have been inserted at this point for no obvious 


reason, he will finally discover that Mr. Cole does discuss this 
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subject in Chapter XI which is, perhaps, the weakest chapter in 
the book. He admits that taxation policy may be useful but he 
fails to bring in the theory of the multiplier and to discuss the case 
for or against reduced taxation as a means of preventing a decline 
in investment from spreading to the consumption goods industries. 
Instead he appears to have in mind a policy of increasing con- 
sumers’ expenditure in order to offset the whole decline in effective 
demand which would obviously lead to structural and other 
difficulties. There are other surprises in this chapter. For 
example he writes that “‘ if tax remissions are financed by borrow- 
ing and the loans are repaid by increased taxation in good times, 
depression will ensue on the repayment unless the compensating 
taxes are levied on the higher income groups.” But surely every- 
thing depends upon the nature of the boom. Or, again, in 
examining the case for government expenditure to offset a tendency 
towards secular underconsumption, Mr. Cole devotes nearly all 
his attention to the improbable case where the expenditure is 
financed by new notes or new deposits created for the government 
by the Central Bank. He argues that this would lead to very 
serious difficulties. But suppose the government borrows in the 
long-term market. Would the increased debt charges be heavy 
compared with the total existing debt charge after the war or with 
the rise in national income? What are the orders of magnitude? 
Or the State may borrow from the commercial banks. Would 
this be a sound policy? These questions are not answered. 

In dealing with structural unemployment it is surprising 
that Mr. Cole makes no more than a passing reference in the 
introduction to the geographical problem. One would have ex- 
pected him to examine the arguments for and against a regional 
diversification of industry but the Barlow Report is passed 
unnoticed. 

It is natural that Mr. Cole should belabour the old laisser faire 
economists who derided Hobson and were shocked at the suggestion 
that thrift may sometimes be an evil. But surely he is beating a 
dead horse. One would have thought that the important thing to 
put across today is not the differences of opinion between econo- 
mists in the past, but rather the almost complete disappearance 
of these differences in recent years with regard to the causes of 
unemployment and the remedies which must be applied. 

Tom Witson 
London. 
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Economic Reconstruction. Vol. I. National, Industrial and 
Regional Planning. By J. R. BELLERBy. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. xvii + 396. 21s.) 

Tuts book aims at giving a blue-print for a post-war Britain 
run on the basis of full employment, and also of the special 
transitional problems which will be encountered after the war. It 
is a conscientious piece of work, including a study of the measures 
needed to deal with the difficulties of various individual industries, 
as well as a general analysis, and covering also the main political 
and social implications of the policies discussed. 

The central philosophy of the book is the now generally 
accepted theme that the greater part of the battle is to ensure that 
the public have sufficient “‘ consuming power,” and that this is a 
task for which State action is essential; various means by which 
the State can tackle this job are put forward on fairly familiar 
lines, with an almost too catholic willingness to accept a contribu- 
tion from all of them. The author is, however, well aware that 
more is needed besides an active application of the money pump 
to consumers: in particular, he foresees the need to prevent this 
merely leading to higher prices and wages, and to take supple- 
mentary action to deal with particular depressed areas and in- 
dustries, which will still have surplus labour even if the country 
generally becomes very prosperous. The measures suggested for 
dealing with the former danger consist mainly in semi-voluntary, 
semi-compulsory price-limitation schemes, which will hardly sound 
very convincing to those unfortunate administrators who have had 
to wrestle with the problem of regulating prices for non-standardised 
goods like clothing and ironmongery ; in particular the application 
of the scheme to the price of labour suggests a degree of public 
spirit on all sides which only a super-optimist will expect (see in 
particular the suggestion on p. 68 that a committee of workers’ 
representatives should produce a complete “‘ wage classification of 
trades ’” to determine fair relative wages between all occupations). 

It is impossible to say anything about the author’s proposals 
for dealing with the special problems of individual industries and 
areas, except that he shows a praiseworthy willingness to adapt 
his methods to fit special circumstances, and that he relies a good 
deal on State action (both special purchases and the operation of 
reserve plant owned by the Government) to even out the demand 
on private firms in individual industries. This links up with one 
side of the author’s philosophy which seems very dangerous : 
he interprets “‘ full employment ” as meaning nothing less than 
‘no involuntary unemployment,” even of a short-term nature, 
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and argues that no less rigorous interpretation (e.g., one which 
admitted various forms of transitional unemployment) is suffi- 
ciently unambiguous to be accepted as an objective of policy. 
This almost inevitably lets the State in for an amount of “ baby- 
holding ” of all kinds which is really intolerable, since it has to 
under-write almost every kind of risk; the amount of log-rolling 
to be expected under such a system is truly frightening, as is the 
risk of industrial ossification. 

As a logical finishing touch to a system which aims at no 
unemployment of any kind anywhere, Mr. Bellerby proposes a 
chain of State industrial establishments. These peculiar institu- 
tions are somehow supposed to fulfil so many different réles that 
I find them hard to take seriously. Their fundamental purpose 
is to serve as a “ closed system ”’ within which people otherwise 
unemployed can work and exchange their products. But they 
are not mere handicraft centres: they are to be “ complete 
industrial units, with clerical staffs, research departments and 
managements ”’ (p. 136); there is to be one “‘ in every town witha 
population of over 10,000, comprising a wide range of manu- 
factures ’’; no applicant would be turned away; they would 
serve as training centres (apparently for any trade, including the 
production of capital goods); and, strangest of all, they would be 
so designed that private capitalists could step in and buy any 
section (just to show that the State’s intentions are strictly 
honourable). 

Finally Mr. Bellerby concludes by asking himself the question 
whether the full employment policy could work under capitalism, 
and concludes (quite rightly on his very stringent definition) that 
it could not, mainly because of the internal rivalries between 
vested interests, both amongst workers and capitalists. His 
description of the transition to socialism as an alternative makes 
the process appear quite unnecessarily difficult because he con- 
siders it essential that the State should own the means of pro- 
duction free from debt, so that a series of drastic capital levies is 
needed, the first charge on which is to pay off the national debt 
before they pay for any industry. 

A brief review like this almost inevitably concentrates on 
points of disagreement; one last must be added. Mr. Bellerby 
is so impressed with “lack of demand” as the root cause of 
unemployment that he fears an armistice slump in the consumer 
goods trades because so many munition workers will suffer a loss 
of income. He never stops to consider whether output is now 
being held far below the level of (unrationed) money demand, nor 
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whether the distributive system is aching to place orders for re- 
stocking; he never mentions the simple device of increasing 
rations and quotas. ‘“‘ The chief need of the Government will be 
to find excuses for raining money upon consumers ”’ (p. 101). 


W. B. Reppaway 
London. 


Economic Efficiency and Social Welfare. By A. L. Macfie. 
(Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xii + 142. 10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Macrie has made a courageous attempt to reformulate the 
ethical foundations of economic science. Though his book is 
difficult in style and at times very obscure in thought, yet it is 
well worth reading—preferably several times. 

His starting-point is the ethical background of “ classical ”’ 
economics: the background of hedonism, individualism and—a 
little later—evolution. This last element directed economists 
towards biological modes of thought. But they were slow to 
understand and admit its significance—with the result that they 
groped feebly towards superimposing a “social” element on a 
science remaining fundamentally individualist in approach, 
instead of boldly starting from the group as the biologically prior 
concept. His book is a plea for this radical change and an 
analysis of the “‘ social person ”’ whose interests the new economics 
is to study. 

I find Dr. Macfie’s arguments very confusing. The biological 
analogy itself is most dangerous. Granted that men are animals 
and have social instincts, yet men are not governed solely by their 
instincts, but also—to some extent—by reason. That is to say, 
they have the power—however little they use it—of standing 
back from and appraising the group to which they belong. And 
that has the following among many other consequences : 

(1) They can distinguish between the interests of the group 
and their own interests as individuals: if then they sacrifice the 
latter to the former, that is a matter of deliberate moral choice. 
Dr. Macfie suggests that people should be taught to make that 
choice. In general, and with qualifications, I agree—but surely 
the first function of economics is to deal with the economic sig- 
nificance and effects of choices which people do in fact make, and 
these are still often tainted by selfishness, not all of which is 
necessarily self-defeating. 

(2) The individuals comprising a group may be morally far 
superior to the group. I suspect this to be true of Germany, 
where the worst and most selfish instincts tend to find their main 
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expression in the group, while in private life good sense and 
consideration for others are no more uncommon than in other 
countries. If that is so, then it would be better for Germans 
themselves (to say nothing of the rest of the world) if they were 
less, and not more, conscious of their group solidarity. And, 
more generally, as groups may be bad or at least morally imperfect, 
we are forced back to the individuals comprising them as the 
source of criticism and reform. 

(3) An individual can belong to many different groups, to 
each of which he acknowledges allegiance, but whose interests 
may not coincide. For the last hundred years or so we have 
tended to assume, under the influence of German philosophers, that 
the nation-state is so pre-eminent in its claim on the individual’s 
loyalty that it can be regarded as “the” social group. It was 
at the best an imperfect working assumption, and it could only 
apply to a limited historical epoch—which may now be nearing its 
end. After the war there may well be no one group which can be 
called the “‘ social person.”’ Indeed, I remain convinced that the 
whole concept of a social “ person ”’ is no more than a treacherous 
metaphor. 

All this means that any social science must base itself on the 
individual. If it appears not to do so, that is only because it has 
made uncritical assumptions as to the relations, moral and 
otherwise, between the individual and the larger unit from which 
it professes to start, and it is liable to go hopelessly astray if the 
assumptions are false or the relations themselves shift. 

This is, of course, an issue quite different from the question 
whether economics should start from the price system, or from 
free enterprise and the pursuit of profit. These are specific 
economic institutions which may be changed, and it may be that 
in the next few years we shall want to rewrite our economic 
text-books so as to break away from the tradition of presenting 
liberal economic institutions as the rule to which government 
intervention and other forms of social enterprise are the excep- 
tions. It is also certainly true that economics should be prepared 
to criticise and examine the workings of economic institutions, 
so as to secure the highest possible degree of harmony between the 
interests of the individual and those of his fellows. But, to justify 
that, we need not appeal to far-reaching and dubious theories of 
societies as biological organisms. 

L. M. FRASER 
Aberdeen. 
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Comparative Economic Systems. By RautpH H. BLopeGerr. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1944. Pp. xii + 845. $4.) 


“THE growing importance of the study of comparative 
economic systems has found expression in the development of 
courses in this field in colleges and universities all over the country 
in recent years. This book is intended primarily to serve as a 
text-book for such courses.” Prof. Blodgett thus states his 
purpose. He works through four sections. First come two 
introductory chapters, usefully distinguishing universal from 
institutional economic principles. The main body follows over 
500 pages and nineteen chapters covering particular economic 
functions; government, decisions, production, agriculture, ex- 
change, credit, income distribution, labour, foreign trade and 
public finance. Four chapters on evaluation then assess each 
of Capitalism, Socialism, the U.S.S.R. and Fascism. As final 
measure there are 140 pages on Marxian Socialism. 

So the method is to take economic topics in their usual pro- 
gression, and consider each from the point of view of the different 
social systems in turn. Where theory is dealt with, the result is 
satisfactory ; for instance, in Chapter V on capitalist and socialist 
procedure in making decisions. But most of the book deals with 
facts, and, while much of interest is collected, especially on the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the method is not so successful on the 
factual level. Inevitably it reverts to successive descriptions of 
institutions and events. Indeed, such is the factual wealth that 
comparison is often precluded; and this reappears in the evalua- 
tion section, which largely repeats previous analyses. The 
chapters on the U.S.S.R. especially are so rich that one longs to 
read them separately in sequence; but those on Italy are now 
vieux jeu; and the Allies mean to make those on Germany the 
same shortly. The analysis of Fascist principles is also much 
slighter, though probably adequate to the meagre body involved. 

The treatment is admirably judicial. All the views are 
fairly given, and the reader is left to choose. At times such 
rubrics as “some economists say”’ leave rather bewildering 
alternatives. For instance, before the blank opposites that 
emerge in the estimate of Labour’s status in the U.S.S.R., one 
swings like a bothered Polonius before this teasing Hamlet. 
But for young readers the author is probably right. 

Who here should be advised to read this book? “An effort 
was made to keep the discussion on a level suitable for advanced 
undergraduate students of economics,” says the author. Cer- 
tainly, a year’s study of principles is wise, before loosing young 
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students on this more emotional field. But Honours students will 
find forty or so hours hard to spare. So perhaps this should be 
a book of reference. But where a special course on comparative 
economics is possible it will be invaluable—for instance, in a 
W.E.A. class library box. 

As to theory, the young reader is wisely guided. As to the 
function of profits he might interpret wrongly, just because being 
young he wishes to take the generous line. Professor Blodgett 
of course knows all the snags behind the proposition that so long 
as desirable needs are unsatisfied there is “ profitable ’’ work to be 
arranged. But, if allowed, the young student will shrink from 
the issue that while desires outrun costs there must be a problem 
of scarcity—under Fascism or Socialism or any other ’ism. And 
till we organise a better method of accountancy than the price 
and profit one, we are better with it than a worse. Without one 
indeed the National Income could shrink without our knowing 
it (cf. p. 16). Of course, this issue can be simplified by politics. 
If supreme planners do what they want, profits for them are 
inevitable, so long as they retain their senses. But for democ- 
racy no clear solution is possible, as Prof. Blodgett later states 
(p. 594). In democratic Socialism, profits and losses would 
certainly be reflected by deficient or surplus stocks. 

Finally on Marxism: the broad picture is again excellent for 
beginners. The sense of spaciousness in the Marxian method is 
properly imparted; and many interesting passages from the 
master are worked in. But why include only the Marxist theory 
of society in a book of this type? Why not Pareto and Marshall 
also, if the comparative method is the object? Is there no risk 
that the young student will be confirmed in the mystic view, if 
Marx is thus uniquely promoted? Is the risk not increased when 
this promotion prevents the astringent qualifications of history ? 
Could an historical account allow the statement: ‘‘ Marx hit upon 
labour . . .”’ (p. 696)? Full scholarly justice requires a volume 
to itself. 

In sum, a good book; but possibly better had it been three 


books. 
A. L. MACFIE 


Glasqow. 


Present Savings and Post-War Markets. By S. H. SLIcHTEr. 
(New York and London: McGraw Hill, 1943. Pp. 73. $1.00.) 


OF all the chief belligerent countries, the United States alone 
has found that finance is one of the major preoccupations of war- 
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time economic management. While the United Kingdom and 
Germany are each able to cover roughly one-half of the Govern- 
ment expenditures by taxation, the proportion in the United 
States is only 40 per cent. The war-time accumulation of assets— 
mainly in the form of cash and Government obligations—in the 
hands of individuals and businesses is therefore of particular 
importance as a factor influencing post-war economic develop- 
ments in the United States. 

The demand for goods of all kinds in the post-war years will 
be so considerable that any unemployment which may exist will 
be due to engineering and technical (difficulties of conversion, 
etc.) rather than to economic causes. This may bring with it an 
excessive accumulation of durable goods, the demand for which 
may sharply fall once the market is saturated. There is little in 
this book to allay fears that post-war trade fluctuation in the 
United States may be severe, with perhaps disastrous conseouences 
for the world as a whole. 

Professor Slichter has attempted to estimate the volume of 
assets which are likely to be held by individuals and non-financial 
corporations in the United States when peace-time businesses 
can be fully resumed. By making certain assumptions about the 
duration of the German and the Japanese wars and about the 
development of the national income up to 1946, he estimates that 
by then there will be an accumulation of $150,000 million of 
“hot” and “‘ warm” assets. Of this amount, two-thirds will 
have accumulated by the end of 1944, an amount somewhat 
greater relative to consumer expenditures than was accumulated 
between 1914 and 1919. 

Hot savings are defined as those liable to be spent in response 
to the least stimulus, and cold savings, while not necessarily 
permanent, require “a high level of salesmanship to turn them 
into goods”; warm savings come in between, but may relatively 
easily become hot savings under boom conditions. The accu- 
mulation of “hot” and “ warm” savings, and particularly of 
“hot” savings, is of major importance in determining the 
strength of the anticipated post-war boom, and their proportion 
to the total accumulation of assets is of greater ultimate im- 
portance than the total accumulation itself. Here one is im- 
pressed with the assumptions that only half of individuals’ pur- 
chases of war bonds may be classed as “ cold” savings. If this 
assumption is correct, it indicates a degree of thrift on the part of 
the American public which is almost certainly far less than may 
be expected in this country. 
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One of the most striking, and possibly the least convincing, of 
the conclusions reached is that the purchasing power of the 
accumulated “hot” and “ warm ”’ savings will be less if price 
and wage controls are not too rigid, and that therefore the dangers 
of post-war instability will be less. There are two reasons why 
this argument cannot be accepted, firstly the proportion of 
“hot ” and “‘ warm ”’ to total savings may well rise if wages and 
prices rise—and this is implicitly recognised in one place, but not 
thoroughly analysed. Secondly, post-war instability depends 
on other factors as well as the accumulation of liquid assets, and 
inflation may well stimulate other adverse factors. There may 
be advantages in a policy of inflation which is to-day a primary 
political issue in the United States, but it cannot be said that 
Professor Slichter has given any justification for such a policy in 
his economic analysis. 

The chief defect of this study is the absence of any generalised 
analysis of the factors affecting the accumulation of assets. 
There is good reason to suppose that the liquidity habits of a 
community such as the United States are apt to change con- 
siderably in response to violent changes in economic conditions. 
Assumptions that habits will be unchanged may lead to useful 
statistical approximations, and the figures provided by Professor 
Slichter are both useful and interesting. They can hardly, 
however, themselves lead to conclusions on policy, or even to 


predictions of what will happen in the future. 
EK. A. RADIcE 
London. 


Earnings and Social Security in the United States. By W. 8. 
Woytinsky. (Washington: Committee on Social Security, 
Social Science Research Council, 1943. Pp. xiii + 260. 
$2.50.) 

A COMPETENT analysis of United States statistics of employees’ 
earnings is given in this latest study by Dr. Woytinsky—the con- 
cluding one in a series of four prepared between 1936 and 1941 
for the Committee on Social Security. The author’s wide experi- 
ence with statistics (I need only cite his Die Welt in Zahlen) and 
his association with the United States Social Security Board have 
fitted him well for the present study. For that reason, and 
because it provides a wealth of statistical information on the 
operation of the American social security plan and a detailed 
statistical description of the structure of wages in the United 
States, the present volume should prove of considerable interest 
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both to students of social security measures and to general 
economists. 

The Social Security Act provides for two principal types of 
benefits: old age and survivors insurance and unemployment 
compensation. The programme is financed by employer and 
employee taxes, both of which are based on pay-rolls, thereby 
providing a body of statistical material differing importantly 
from that arising out of the per capita social security system in 
this country. The American social security statistics, however, 
do not cover all wage- and salary-earners. Individual earnings 
over $3000 in any one year are not taxable under the programme. 
Until 1939, employees 65 years of age and over were not covered 
by old age and survivors’ insurance. Small enterprises are not 
covered by the various State unemployment compensation laws. 
And, most important of all, certain industries are not covered : 
railroads, Government, about a fourth of the service industries 
and certain miscellaneous industries. Dr. Woytinsky estimates 
the national income paid out by covered industries at about two- 
thirds of the total (p. 20). 

After discussing methods of measuring inequality in individual 
earnings (where he appears to give too little attention to the pur- 
pose for which the inequality is being measured), the author pro- 
ceeds to locate so-called “taxable wages” in the horizontal 
distribution of incomes by industry and type of payment and in 
the vertical distribution of incomes by size. In Part III on 
The Structure of Wages, Dr. Woytinsky measures the range of 
wages in the United States and describes wage differences by sex, 
race and age of worker, by industry and occupation, and by state. 
His explanation for the skewness in the distribution of individual 
earnings in the face of a normal or Gaussian distribution of human 
abilities is interesting but unconvincing. He seems to be on 
firmer ground in his tentative finding that ‘ the range of earnings 
in the United States is appreciably wider than in Great Britain 
and Germany” (p. 98). Differences in pay rates and annual 
earnings by sex of worker are found to result from “ differences 
in the industrial and occupational distribution of male and female 
employees and in the continuity of their employment ”’ rather 
than from a “discrimination of employers against women ” 
in respect of their wage rates (p. 99). A similar finding is made 
for wage differences by race of worker. The author also concludes 
that “ the lower the level of wages in an industry, the larger the 
inequality in their distribution ” (p. 144). 

A concluding group of chapters discusses wage trends and 
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social security. The effect of a continuation of the rising trend of 
real wages on the future cost of the programme is analysed, and 
the distribution of old age and survivor’s benefits by type and 
state is described. The final chapter on the income cycle in the 
life of families and individuals (based largely on the 1935-36 
Family Composition Study) constitutes in many respects the most 
thought-provoking section of the entire book. Witness, for 
instance, the following: “It appears that in the long run the 
economic cycle in the life of individuals is overshadowed by the 
secular variation in the economic level of the nation as a whole, 
and it is likely that only feeble traces of the cycle related to the 
age of individuals would be found in individual life histories, if 
such histories could be obtained ”’ (p. 244). 

The Appendix Notes are concerned largely with technical 
points involved in measuring income inequality. Two of these 
Notes, however, present international comparisons: the first, 
alluded to above, compares the range of wages in the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany; the second suggests that 
wage differences by sex of worker in this country, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Australia, New Zealand and Japan are larger than 
those in the United States. An additional statistical appendix, 
comprising twenty-five tables that underlie various portions of 
the text, is published separately in larger format. 

In conclusion, the principal objection that one may raise 
against this study is its lack of balance between the number of 
statistics presented and the number of inferences drawn. But 
this is perhaps a pardonable fault, for the interested reader is in a 
better position to add analyses to the figures than to obtain more 
statistics. Whatever one’s views on this point, this is a book well 


worth more than cursory examination. 
CHARLES L. MERWIN 
London. 


The Anatomy of Wealth. By Ropert R. Doanr. (New York 
and London: Harper’s, 1940. Pp. xxvii + 345. $2.50.) 


THis is an amazing book. The author boasts that he is not as 
the econamists, ‘‘ ensnared in their hyper-theoretical conceptions ” 
(p. 39). He attempts in their place to establish “ a more incisive 
and workable knowledge of the true composition and relative 
structure of the national real wealth ’’ (p. 152) by confining his 
study to the notion of physical assets. Unfortunately, since 
special pride is taken in presenting these assets “in the readily 
understandable technique of business accounting ’’ (p. 151), the 
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common denominator of the dollar cannot be avoided. Differ- 
ences in the methods of valuation, though discussed (pp. 282-9), 
are not allowed for sufficiently in estimating the money value of 
different sorts of wealth; nor is account taken of changes from 
time to time in the amount of physical assets of any one sort 
represented by a dollar. One may well rub one’s eyes after 
perusing table after table and curve upon curve purporting to 
compare totals of physical assets in different years to read, on 
p. 311, that “we are concerned . . . only with the official unit 
of expression, regardless . . . of the varying quantities of things 
the dollar will command in one year after another.” 

This lack of regard is said to be a necessity, since “‘ no index- 
numbers have yet been devised that can adequately and without 
deception be employed successfully as deflators in reducing the 
dollar values of one period to a perfect parity with those of another 
period ” (p. 154). So, for want of a perfect index, dollar’s-worths 
are crudely compared before and after the crisis of 1929-33, and 
even from the year 1790 to 1930, as if they represented identical 
physical assets. It is, in fact, the “‘ metaphysical ’’ economist 
under the “‘ distractive influence of ideological speculation ” (pp. 
38-9), who, using index numbers, gets nearer a measure of physical 
volume than Mr. Doane. 

The book provides much information useful to the wary— 
culled mainly from American Census and Federal Trade Com- 
mission reports. But it is emphatically not a book, as the dust- 
cover claims, for “Mr. Average Citizen.” Perhaps its main 
function is to act as a warning that all the neat quantitative 
tables and curves that can be sumptuously prepared by the best 
double-entry book-keeping methods are in vain, if the attribute, 
such as wealth, which is being quantitatively measured is ill 
thought out, or its possibly fluctuating relation to the quantitative 


measure not allowed for. 
P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
The University, 
Birmingham. 


The Journey to Work. By Kate LizpMann. (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1944. Pp. xii + 199 + 3 maps. 15s.) 

Tuts is a most timely book on a problem of great and growing 
importance which has not hitherto been written up. The journey 
to work is a mixed evil, or rather, as the author clearly sees, it is 
the result of a mixed evil, the large industrial city or conurbation 
of cities. The good mixed in the evil is the fact that a worker— 
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and members of his family living at home—have a wider choice of 
work and the employer a wider choice of workers. But the evil 
which after a point offsets this good includes the cost of travel 
to the worker—possibly depriving his family of necessaries, the 
time wasted and the fatigue, ill-health and inefficiency ensuing, 
and the loss of community feeling among those working where 
they do not live. Except in one or two rather inconclusive 
enquiries it was not possible apparently to correlate specific 
lengths of journey with indices of health or fatigue such as sick- 
ness absence. This is a weakness that should be remedied by 
research in the future. But half-an-hour each way may perhaps 
be arbitrarily taken as the point where the evil of cost and ill- 
health starts to prevail over the good of mobility. If half an hour 
to and fro be taken as a standard which at least 90°% of employees 
in a factory should not exceed, Dr. Liepmann certainly succeeds 
in showing the pervasiveness of sub-standard conditions. Out 
of twenty-five factories reporting the facts to the Industrial 
Welfare Society fifteen failed to attain the standard, and none 
of the three factories studied in detail by Dr. Liepmann had 
more than 39% of their workers within half-an-hour’s journey 
of their work. A wealth of statistics is also presented on the 
type of conveyance used and the costs of the fares. 

How have these costly long journeys to and from work come 
about? In one word, by localisation. By the localisation of 
workplaces, inside or outside the large city or conurbation, and 
by the reverse localisation of homes. As the author pithily puts 
it there are (pp. 109, 110) four alternatives: live in and work 
in, live out and work in, live out and work out, live in and work 
out. The second and fourth alternative have usually been chosen 
in the larger British cities, and in both cases home and work- 
place are at a distance. There is also a fifth alternative (perhaps 
a sub-alternative of the third)—namely, live out at one suburb, 
work out at another. This fifth alternative is clearly shown in 
the map of the homes of workers at the Austin Motor Works. 
Longbridge is an outer suburb of Birmingham, but added to a 
large proportion of workers living “in” at the centre or within 
the inner ring of the city, a further proportion live “ out” in 
suburbs or in peripheral towns hard of access from the factory. 

The localisation of workplaces involving long journeys usually 
takes the form of large factories, since the clustering of a great 
many small factories (e.g., in the Birmingham jewellery quarter) 
permits homes to be interspersed. But it is not only the organisa- 
tion of production that is to blame ; the modern policy of spreading 
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houses as wide as twelve or even eight to the acre usually in 
suburban housing estates, instead of building terraces or flats 
more centrally, aggravates long-distance travelling or walking. 
Dr. Liepmann in her conclusion rightly pleads (p. 193) for a 
moderate compactness of lay-out at a “not-so-low building 
density.” But where open development has already occurred 
mitigation must take the place of prevention. The author sug- 
gests the five-day working week and the staggering of hours to 
lessen and lighten the journeys, and the distribution of com- 
munity facilities between dormitory and workplace to fit the new 
peripatetic or pendulum way of life. 

Dr. Liepmann has carried out several original investigations, 
has provided a most useful summary of earlier enquiries at home 
and abroad, and has drawn together all the findings into a systematic 
and sensible discussion of the problem and its solution. Nowhere 
else can such a complete guide be obtained to industrial travel. 

P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
The University, 
Birmingham. 


Wealth for Welfare. By H. W. Foster and E. V. Bacon. 
(London: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xiv + 174. 12s. 6d.) 


THE special development authority charged with the com- 
prehensive planning of backward areas is becoming a familiar 
idea in the literature of economic planning. In outline, the 
plan which Messrs. Foster and Bacon put forward for the develop- 
ment of colonial and other backward areas is not unusual. They 
visualise a network of development authorities of which the 
salient feature is an Imperial Development Authority working 
through a host of local subsidiaries and, ultimately, subscribing 
to a World Development Authority. The first step is the estab- 
lishment of an independent authority to administer the existing 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund and to act as an ex- 
ploration company “for the study and preparation of recon- 
struction and development by the Authority method.” 

In working out their plans, however, the authors follow an 
original route. After an all too brief discussion of the needs of 
backward areas, they devote nearly a third of the book to elabor- 
ating a development programme for British Honduras. From 
this particularised study they go on briefly to examine the major 
problems of Trinidad, Kenya, Burma, the Seychelles Islands, 
the Home Fisheries and the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
The answer in each case is the same—an ad hoc development 
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authority. Then in a matter of 20 or so pages they flit from 
the Nile to the Euphrates—Tigris valley, and thence to Abyssinia, 
East Africa, West Africa and South America, arguing the case, 
sometimes in a page, sometimes in a paragraph, for Regional 
Development Authorities involving international co-operation 
in each of these regions. The functions of a World Develop- 
ment Authority situated, it is suggested, in the republic of Santo 
Domingo are discussed in half a dozen pages at the end of this 
section. The rest of the book is concerned with the organisation 
and finance of the Imperial Development Authority and the 
exploration company or “ pilot plant ” which is to precede it. 

There is a plan here for everything, from the protection of 
egg-carrying lobsters in the Home Fisheries to the Parliamentary 
procedure in the debate on the Imperial Development Authority’s 
annual report, or the rules of world citizenship. ‘The result is an 
extremely rich mixture, but the reader might be forgiven for 
wondering if the authors had allowed themselves time to digest 
it. It is inevitable, where so much is attempted in so little 
space, that there should seem to be an arbitrariness in the choice 
of examples. Occasionally it seems unduly marked. British 
Honduras has one of the smallest populations of any British 
colony. Its problems are in many ways more peculiar than 
those of most other colonies which might have been chosen for 
special study. An African colony might, one feels, have pro- 
duced conclusions capable of more general application. 

Messrs. Foster and Bacon are bold planners. They commit 
themselves readily on a host of controversial points. Their plan 
for financing the Imperial Development Authority by a Capital 
Levy and an Inheritance Tax, both raised in the United King- 
dom, will irritate many readers. A more general criticism might 
be levelled against the almost complete avoidance of the social 
issues raised by colonial development policy. There is no refer- 
ence to what Major Orde-Browne has called the “ obscure and 
sinister potentialities of the wage-earning system,” or of the 
cultural, social, and even physical dangers in which a primitive 
community stands when it is being “ civilised’ by a develop- 
ment company with a primarily commercial outlook. 

Nevertheless, the boldness of the approach is both refreshing 
and stimulating. The authors bring such a degree of enthusiasm 
and such a wealth of interesting material to this very imaginative 
study that the reader is never likely to be bored. 

PHYLLIS DEANE 


National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. 
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Soviet Labour and Industry. By L. E. Husparp (London: 
Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xv + 315. 15s.) 


Tuis book shares both the virtues and the limitations of Mr. 
Hubbard’s earlier works on Russian topics. Thus we find again 
the use of Russian history and local knowledge to explain that 
much of what happens in the U.S.S.R. owes more to its Russian 
environment than to Bolshevik doctrines; a great deal of interest- 
ing information on many topics, which, however, is apt to be 
rather fragmentary and not always consistent (the subject is at 
least as often to blame for this as the author); an apparently 
sincere attempt to be objective; and (in my opinion) a failure 
fully to overcome the natural anti-Soviet bias derived from the 
author’s social background. 

It is impossible in a brief review to say anything much about 
the first two features. Perhaps the most interesting information 
is contained in an account of the peculiarities of the Soviet labour 
market, which seems somehow to combine “ planning ” with the 
absence of any labour exchanges, the actual jobs being secured 
largely through personal application and advertisements by 
State enterprises (p. 142); the system was made more coherent 
in 1940 by a law for the compulsory industrial training of about 
a million boys per annum, who would be subject to “ direction ” 
for four years. 

In a sense it is more important to discuss the author’s bias, 
since allowance can then be made for this by the reader. In the 
main the trouble is one of emphasis and mode of expression : 
Mr. Hubbard rather likes to pose as “ the reasonable man,’’ who 
demolishes the absurd statements of extremists on both sides, 
but he puts much more spirit into his attacks on the left. He also 
tends to summarise his discussions with generalisations which 
contain an important core of truth, but which are put in a most 
provocative and disparaging form—e.g., ““ An investigation of 
Soviet planning is more fruitful of lessons in what to avoid than 
in constructive guidance’ (p. 248), “the whole of the Soviet 
economic system is founded on adaptations of capitalist methods ” 
(p. 249), and “the principle of reducing or refusing relief to 
workers guilty of breaches of discipline is foreign to our notions, 
but it forms part of the armoury of the Bolshevik leaders in their 
constant struggle with the workers ”’ (p. 212). 

The last quotation is typical of Mr. Hubbard’s attitude about 
the relationship between “‘ the Government ”’ and “ the people.” 
He is clearly right in saying that many Government decisions 


would not have had popular approval on a free vote (e.g., about 
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the proportion of the national income to be used for capital 
development), but he goes beyond this, and on p. 306 he even 
seems to regard them as tyrannical impositions from which only 
the bureaucracy would ever benefit. 

In considering these criticisms of the book’s “bias” it is 
important to remember that it was written before the quality of 
the Russian resistance to invasion had shed a flood of new light on 
many things connected with the Soviet. Mr. Hubbard’s preface, 
dated September 1941, has a different tone, and suggests that he 
realised that his judgments had been too unfavourable, par- 
ticularly on Russian efficiency. The “ bias” of the book might 
well have disappeared in a second edition, had Mr. Hubbard 
lived to produce one, so saving the reader the need to allow for 
the somewhat mistaken, but honest standpoint from which it 
was written. 

W. B. Reppaway 
Cambridge. 


World Trade in Agricultural Products. By Henry C. and ANNE 
D. Taytor. (New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xiii + 
286. $3.50.) 


A sERIOUS analysis of world trade in agricultural products 
during the inter-war period has yet to be written. Why did 
overseas production for export reach a peak just when Europe’s 
own agricultural recovery began to cause a slump in demand for 
imports? What prevented orderly adjustment by exporters to 
the new situation? What drove first the importers and later 
others to extreme protectionist devices? Why did the prices of 
and the trade in agricultural products fluctuate so violently ? 
What degree of success was achieved by the international restric- 
tion schemes? How aggravating in practice were the commercial 
policies of the U.S.A. and the British Empire ? 

The answering of these questions may explode many theories 
now current. To cite but two out of the many myths: it may 
not be true that in erecting their preposterous trade barriers 
statesmen were exclusively inspired by Original Sin. It may not 
be true that international commodity controls with beautiful 
buffer stocks could have eliminated the exploitation of primary 
producers. It is a pity we cannot be told before our own genera- 
tion builds new international palaces on possibly false foundations. 
It is a pity this book does not help us. 

Professor Taylor is widely known to the older generation of 
agricultural economists as one of the founder architects of the 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington and latterly 
as the U.S. member of the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome. It was he who con- 
ceived a project of studying trade in farm products, enlisted the 
resources of the Institute, secured Rockefeller funds, and finally 
got published an encyclopedic volume of 1,100 pages entitled 
World Trade in Agricultural Products, its Growth, its Crisis and 
the New Trade Policies. The book appeared in Rome in May 1940, 
and only one or two copies ever reached this country (a few more 
got through to America). Like many other publications of 
international bodies, it was as ineffectual as it was inoffensive. 

The present volume is a summary of the larger work, and 
consists of chapters on each of some fifteen products plus a very 
brief chapter on governments’ commercial policies. Each 
commodity chapter contains a picturegraph (harder to read than 
a table!) of 1934-38 net exports and imports by countries, a 
graph of price and volume of trade movements (1929-37), statistical 
tables of gross exports and imports (chief countries) for four 
quinquennial periods and five or six pages of comment to cement 
the material together. I give these particulars because, since 
the book has merit only as a reference work, students have a right 
to know what they will find. 

Admit readily the usefulness of having within small compass 
all these trade statistics, most of us not having a shelf-ful of the 
Rome Institute’s tomes. Admit also the presentation of a sub- 
stantial, if unorganised and sadly incomplete miscellany of in- 
formation on production, tariffs, prices and restriction schemes. 
But why could there not be tables of output by countries and of 
world market prices, adequate accounts of the international con- 
trol schemes and their export quotas, tables showing changes in 
the direction of international trade? Because the book would 
become twice as long? But already over half the volume is taken 
up with passages such as the following : 

‘In the period 1924-1928 the United Kingdom imported 
some 221 million bushels on the average, and continental 
Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., a further 414 million. 
Among the continental countries, Italy and Germany led, 
with 85 and 83 million bushels respectively. Belgium and 
the Netherlands combined purchased almost as much wheat 
as Germany. Czechoslovakia, Austria and Switzerland, 
accounting together for 52 million bushels, exceeded France 
in importance on the world wheat market.” 

And so, page after page, the tabies are laboriously translated into 
dreary prose. Professor Taylor is not an International Institute, 
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yet he seems inhibited from reflecting, interpreting and drawing 
conclusions. Perhaps one day POFA will have the courage to 
publish a thirty-year summary of world agricultural statistics 


without any prose at all. 
P. LAMARTINE YATES 


London. 


Inter-Governmental Commodity Control Agreements. The InTER- 
NATIONAL LaBour OFFICE. (Montreal: I.L.0., 1943. Pp. 
lviii + 221. $2 or 8s.) 

THE main value of this I.L.O. production is that for the first 
time the texts of all the important inter-governmental commodity 
control agreements—wheat, sugar, tea, coffee, beef, tin and 
rubber—are brought together in one volume. These texts are 
followed by a collection of extracts from the proceedings of 
international conferences and committees on commodity control, 
certain documents concerning war-time commodity control 
agencies—e.g., the Combined Boards—and by some illustrations 
of war-time commodity purchase and reserve stock agreements. 
All students of the subject will be grateful for this most useful 
collection and reproduction of vital documents, and by itself this 
would have been a notable service. 

These documents, however, are preceded by an introduction 
of some fifty pages which begins with a very competently condensed 
survey of past history, and then proceeds to the deduction of 
guiding principles which in particular opens up a “ preliminary ” 
but most stimulating discussion of some of the social issues 
involved in commodity control. The guiding principles do not 
extend to the discussion of particular methods of control—e.g., 
dispute over the merits of buffer-stock versus quota methods of 
control is deliberately eschewed—and are confined to principles 
to be followed in future schemes, whatever may be their precise 
character. As such, there is nothing much that is new, except 
the emphasis that is placed on the need for control schemes for 
commodities produced under sub-standard labour conditions to 
be accompanied by adequate arrangements for the elimination of 
such conditions, since otherwise control schemes “ can only achieve 
indirectly and imperfectly one of the main objectives which con- 
stitute their social justification—a standard of living for primary 
producers which will contribute to the health of the world’s 
economy and indirectly to the solution of the problems of the 
countries exporting manufactured goods.” It is suggested that 
with, quota schemes ‘‘ compliance with the local social legislation, 
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and with certain international requirements could appropriately 
be made a condition of the assignment to individual producers of 
shares of the export quota attached to the country concerned.” 
With buffer stock schemes the justification for requiring such 
compliance is not the use of governmental power, as in quota 
schemes, but the use of public funds, and the suggested method of 
enforcement is admitted to be more difficult—namely, that the 
buffer stock might purchase on less favourable terms from 
countries where agreed standards of social legislation were not 
in operation. The suggestion is intriguing, and is worth consider- 
ation despite its obvious difficulties from the practical point of view. 

This section on Guiding Principles is followed by one on 
Institutional Arrangements, in which the case for a general 
commodity control organisation is presented with outlines of the 
work it should do. The need for consumer representation on this 
general body, and also on the controlling authorities for particular 
schemes, is stressed, and the difficulties of securing proper repre- 
sentation of final consumers are considered. It is suggested that 
the formulation of social standards should be undertaken by the 
I.L.O. in order to secure consistency of policy, and that the I.L.0. 
would be represented on the general commodity control organisa- 
tion, and so be linked with individual commodity controls. Direct 
representation on individual commodity controls of the labour 
employed in the industries might be facilitated by the I.L.O., 
which might also help in the provision of impartial members, 
whose probable value is stressed. 

It would be out of place here to attempt a critical examination 
of these various suggestions, even if they were worked out in 
sufficient detail, which they are not, but they are most stimulating 
as well as provocative, and that is presumably the main object of 
this introduction. This continues to be true also of the last section, 
on legal questions, a side of the whole problem which is apt to be 
overlooked, but on which depends much of the flexibility and 
operational success of control schemes, and which will take on 
additional importance if individual schemes are to be brought 
under general control, and if buffer stock schemes spread. A 
few remarks on financial questions are also included in this 
section. 

Whether for the introduction alone, or as a collection of useful 
documents, this I.L.O. production is excellent value. 

J. W. F. Rowe 
Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


EMPLOYMENT IN U.S. MANUFAOTURING ! 


THE object of this book? is to describe the variations that have 
taken place in employment and hours of work in American manu- 
facturing industries over the four decades from 1899 to 1939, and 
to analyse the relation between these movements and correspond- 
ing changes in the volume of production. It is thus closely 
related to the author’s earlier work, The Output of Manufacturing 
Industries 1899 to 1937 and Occasional Paper 4 of the National 
Bureau on Factory Employment and Output since 1899. 

The study itself occupies rather less than half the volume, the 
remainder being composed of appendices. These contain a dis- 
cussion of the more technical aspects of the data and provide a 
wealth of statistical material on employment, hours of work, out- 
put, and employment and man-hours per unit of product. 

The first chapter describes the changes that have occurred 
in factory employment and output over the period. It demon- 
strates clearly the great fall that has occurred in labour require- 
ments per unit of product, in spite of the considerable reduction 
in working hours that has taken place. It also shows that the 
movement of aggregate employment in all manufacturing industries 
combined is very similar to that of wage-earners only, a consider- 
ably more than average rise in salary-earners having been offset 
by a fall in proprietors. Over the period both wage-earners and 
the total number of workers per unit of product in manufacturing 
industry as a whole fell by rather more than one half. Wage- 
earner hours per unit, on the other hand, fell over the period by 
about two-thirds. 

Chapters 2 and 3 describe the trends among major industrial 
groups and the movement of labour per unit of product in in- 
dividual industries. The former shows that while there has been 
a very general tendency for employment per unit to fall through 
time, the rate of decline was very different in different industries. 
It also contains a series of graphs showing the interrelations 
between output and employment. Chapter 3 provides similar 
information for individual industries, and describes changes in 
man-hours as well as employment per unit as far as available 


1 Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939. By Sotomon Fasricant. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 1942. Pp. xix + 358. $3.00.) 
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information permits. It brings out clearly the substantial fall in 
weekly hours of work over the period 1909-37 which, for thirty- 
eight industries for which data are provided, amounted on the 
average to nearly 16}, with a standard deviation of nearly 34. 
Mr. Fabricant advances the thesis that the increased costliness of 
labour, due to the fall in hours, the improvement in labour condi- 
tions, and similar factors, “ has acted as a powerful incentive to 
the development and application of techniques, ideas and tools 
which promise to reduce the amount of labour needed to produce 
a unit of goods.” 

Chapter 4, on employment, output and related quantities in 
individual industries, provides a connected account of the inter- 
relations between a number of economic variables. The basic 
information is brought together in summary form in the following 
table of rank correlation coefficients. I have thought it useful to 
bring these together in a single table, since they are spread over 
the many footnotes to this chapter. 


Coefficients of Rank Correlation in Respect of the Proportionate 
Changes in the Values of Certain Variables for a Number of Manu- 
facturing Industries in the U.S.A. over the Period 1899-1937 











Selling | Value Wage Man- | Employ- Wie of 
Out- price added cost hours ment | Employ- —_ 
put. per per per per per ment, capital 
unit. unit. unit. unit. unit. assets. 
Output . ; : —0°66 | —0-66 e ce —0-73 0-86 | 0-71 
Selling price per unit . 0-57 0-49 0-39 oe o an 
Value added per unit . oe 0-78 
Wage cost per unit 0-87 
Man-hours per unit . i - 
Employment per unit . —0-31 - 
Employment . 0-71 
Value of aggregate 
capital assets . “ 


























Note.—The period covered is not the same in all cases. For some of the correlations the 
starting date is 1904 or 1909 and not 1899. 


From this information it is possible, as Mr. Fabricant shows, 
to trace the following interrelations : 


(1) The proportionate changes in employment and output 
over the period put the industries in a similar, though not 
identical order, as can be seen from the fact that the rank 
correlation coefficient in respect of these variables is 0-86. 
On the other hand, the industries with the largest relative rise 
in output have shown the largest falls in employment per 
unit. 

(2) Such information as is available on capital assets in 
different industries, which is uncorrected for price changes, 
indicates that changes in capital are positively correlated 
with changes in both output and employment. 
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(3) Changes in man-hours per unit are positively corre- 
lated with changes in both wage costs per unit and value 
added per unit. 

(4) Changes in both wage costs per unit and value added 
per unit are positively correlated with changes in selling price 
per unit. 

(5) Changes in selling price per unit are negatively 
correlated with changes in output. 


It would appear, therefore, that it is the industries which have 
succeeded in making the greatest economy in the use of labour, 
and as a result have been in a position to lower their prices, that 
have, in general, been able to increase most the number of jobs 
they have to offer. 

Chapter 5 is concerned with employment during stages of 
industrial growth and decline, and traces the average annual 
changes in output and employment in different industries from 
decade to decade. It thus shows the rate at which various 
industries have developed in the past and the relation between 
output and employment at different stages of development. The 
sixth and last chapter summarises the findings of the book and 
notes the relation of trends in manufacturing to the general 
economic development of the United States. 

The eight appendices contain a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. Appendix E on data concerning manufacturing capital is 
of particular interest, since the difficulties of measuring capital 
are especially great. Among other things, this appendix contains 
a series of the book valuation of net capital assets of all manu- 
facturing industries combined. It is stated that this series may 
be reduced to terms of constant prices by division by an index of 
prices underlying net book values of capital assets.1 Such an 
adjustment is made to show the rise in the quantity of capital 
between 1904 and 1937. But it is also possible from the data 
provided either in the present work or in the study just quoted to 
calculate roughly a deflated series of manufacturing capital for 
the period 1918-35. The peculiarity of this deflated series is that 
it falls continuously from the beginning to the end of the period. 
This certainly seems odd and requires explanation. It would 
appear from the appendix under discussion and appendix A of 
Capital Consumption and Adjustment that apart from revaluations 
and gains and losses from sales which are not allowed for in the 
adjusted series, the deflated values are intended to measure net 
capital assets in terms of constant prices. It does not seem 


1 See S. Fabricant, Capital Consumption and Adjustment, p. 237. 
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likely therefore that the apparent fall can be explained by a rise 
in inventiveness in the capital goods industries which enables a 
given amount of equipment to be constructed with less effort than 
previously. 

The large quantity of information contained in this volume 
and its predecessor makes possible the investigation of many 
interrelationships in addition to those explicitly studied. In 
particular, the relations described in this work are between pairs 
of variables, and do not involve several variables in a single 
expression. For certain purposes it is necessary to consider 
equations with two or more independent variables. An example 
of this is the analysis of variations in output in terms of the short- 
period variations in man-hours worked, and a trend due partly to 
an increase in inventiveness and organisation and partly to an 
increase in capital equipment. For some purposes it is useful to 
know whether past experience justifies the belief that, apart from 
variations from normal in the scale of operations, there is a fairly 
steady increase in output per hour of work over wide fields of an 
economy. 

The data in Appendix F throw some light on this question so 
far as American manufacturing industry is concerned, for they 
provide information for most of the years of the period from 1899 
to 1939 in respect of the aggregate output of manufacturing 
industry, hereinafter referred to as O, and aggregate man-hours 
worked, hereinafter referred to as HZ. Experience suggests, I 
think, that these variables are closely related by an expression of 
the form 

O = aE’e* 
where ¢ is time, e is the base of natural logarithms and a, b and c 
are constants. An analysis of the data! given in Table 1 on p. 37 
of the Occasional Paper referred to above (which are not quite as 
complete as those now available) lead to the following expression ? : 


O = 2-034 49955200292 


These values were obtained by least squares, the sums of 
squares being minimised in the direction of log O. The value of 
t was set at zero in 1925 and increased by unity per annum. The 
fit obtained is good and the values of the constants are not much 


1 E was obtained as the product of O and £/O, estimate B. The same series 
of wage-earner hours per unit of product is called estimate A on p. 331 of the 
work under review. 

* The coefficients in this expression are not identical to those given in foot- 
note 4, p. 314 of Hconomica, November 1943, which were based in part on Depart- 
ment of Commerce data and covered the years up to 1942. 
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affected by the direction in which the sums of squares are mini- 
mised. Thus, if the numbers (1), (2) and (3) are identified with 
log O, log E and t log e we obtain : 


a'? — 2-034 bY — 0-955 cD — 0-0292 
a® — 2-018 b® — 0-992 c? — 0-0293 
a® — 2-033 b® — 0-958 c® — 0-0295 


where the superscripts, following Frisch, denote the direction in 
which the sums of squares are minimised. This analysis suggests 
that the productivity of an hour’s wage earning labour has tended 
to increase at a fairly steady cumulative rate of nearly 3% per 
annum in American manufacturing industry as a whole over the 
forty years ending in 1939. 

Some care is needed in interpreting these constants. For 
example 
_00 E 
~ OE O 
or the elasticity of output with respect to aggregate hours worked 
might also be regarded as the share in total output which would 
accrue to wage earning labour if the latter’s remuneration were 
equal to its marginal product. Such an interpretation would, 
however, be premature since the variations in other factors of 
production do not appear in the above equation. Also if they 
were introduced they might prove hard to distinguish from the 
variations in Z. 

The variable EF is simply the product of N, the number of 
wage earners in work, and H, the average hours worked by wage 
earners. It would be interesting to determine the separate con- 
tribution of N and H to the variations in O if this were possible. 
In attempting to do this, the constants «, 8, y and 5 were determined 
in 


b 


O = aN® Hye 
Identifying (1), (2), (3) and (4) with log O, log NV, log H andt 
log e, respectively, the values of the constants are as follows : 
oP = 272 BYP—086 yYP=119 4? = 0-033 
a? = 2:31 B2%—102 y®—0-90 46% = 0-028 
a — 3-64 BP —065 y= 185 46% = 0-042 
co 3-18 B® —0-74 y= 1-52 46” = 0-038 
This expression! also gives a good account of the observed 
facts. It is noteworthy, however, first that there is a considerable 
discrepancy among the values of the constants dependent on the 


1 In this and the following equations ¢ was set at zero in 1931. 
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direction in which the sums of squares are minimised. [If it is 
thought that errors of measurement in all the series make it 
desirable to compromise between the different values of the con- 
stants, then it is necessary to be able to attach at least orders of 
magnitude to the reliability of each series. In the present instance 
this is not possible. 

Second, the relative values of 8 and y are in all cases but (2) 
not perhaps what would have been expected a priori. It is 
unlikely that the values are seriously distorted by multicollinearity 
though the observed values may well be influenced by inaccuracies 
in the data. It is possible, however, that the observed values are, 
in relation to the set in which they are observed, approximately 
correct. For an elasticity of output with respect to numbers 
employed of less than unity could be explained by the existence of 
marked differences in individual efficiency and the fact that short- 
period adjustments in employment are made by laying off the 
least: efficient of those in work and taking on the most efficient of 
those out of work. Again, an elasticity of output with respect 
to average hours worked of more than unity could be explained 
by the fact that variations from normal in the level of output is in 
part met by harder or slacker work. Thus it may be that the 
values of these constants are approximately correct in view of the 
set of variables with respect to which they have been observed. 
If this were so they would have their uses, provided they were 
correctly interpreted. 

The last equation can be turned round so as to express N in 
terms of O, H and t, thus: 


N = <O'H%e" 


In this case we obtain : 


(P9031 (YP — 117 7? = —139 0 = — 0-038 
 — 0-44 (2 — 0-98 7% = —0-88 0 = — 0-027 
 — 014 (9 — 155 7 = —2-86 0% — — 0-065 
 — 021 £9 — 1:36 y® = —2-07 0 = — 0-051 


This equation brings out the fact that the rise in output per 
man-hour through time may equally be put in the form of a factor 
which continuously reduces labour requirements unless there is 
either a rise in output or a fall in hours of work. 

Similar expressions may be used to explain the variation in 
output or employment in individual industries, though here it is 
not to be expected that they will lead to such close fits. For 
example, the output of automobiles including bodies and parts can 
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be explained with a fair degree of accuracy over the period 1923- 
39 by an equation of the form 
O = 0-45 41200029 

the sums of squares being minimised in the log O direction. It is 
not possible to extend this equation to cover the variations that 
took place before the last war, when the automobile industry was 
of a different order of magnitude from its level in the ’20s. The 
value of the coefficient of t may appear rather low but this may 
perhaps be accounted for by the difficulty of allowing adequately 
for quality changes in the measurement of output. It would be 
interesting to apply some such expression as this to other industries 
and observe how far it was capable of explaining observed move- 
ments and how the constants obtained were related to other 
features of the industry. 

This book, together with the studies to which it is a sequel, is 
to be recommended both for the interesting analysis that it gives 
and the mine of information that it provides for the testing of 


other hypotheses. 
RIcHARD STONE 
London. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS 
LEAGUE oF NATIONS STUDIES OF TRANSITION PROBLEMS 


OF these three studies,’ the first is an analysis of the re-stocking 
boom of 1919-20 in the U.S.A. and United Kingdom. Since the 
rebuilding of stocks of working capital was the most important 
feature of the boom, the chief exhibit in any reconstruction of the 
boom ought to be an estimate of the rate at which stocks were 
actually built up. Unfortunately, the exhibit is missing. The only 
stocks about which we know are stocks of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, and our knowledge is lamentably incomplete; lament- 
ably, not only in retrospect to economic historians, but also 
because the absence of information about stocks aggravated the 
boom itself by pushing stock-building to extremes. The League 
Report quotes figures of stocks of raw materials held by the 
British Government, and of staple foodstuffs held in the United 
Kingdom, but uses them only for comment on the Government's 

1 Economic Fluctuations in the United States and the United Kingdom. 1918- 
1922. (Geneva: League of Nations (London: Allen & Unwin), 1942. Pp. 93. 
6s.) Relief Deliveries and Relief Loans, 1919-1923. (Geneva: League of Nations 
(London: Allen & Unwin), 1943. Pp. 62. 3s. 6d.) The Transition from War 


to Peace. Report of the Delegation on Economic Depressions. Part 1. (Geneva: 
League of Nations (London: Allen & Unwin), 1943. Pp. 118. 4s. 6d.) 
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rationing and price policy. Nowhere is any statistical evidence 
given of the general trend in stocks. We are left to guess that, 
between the spring of 1919, when the boom got under way both in 
the United Kingdom and in the United States, and the spring of 
1920, when the turning point was reached, the stock of working 
capital was replenished. 

If this is so, it is important. It means that of the additional 
man-power available to satisfy civilian wants, at least one-third 
was absorbed in the immediate post-war period in stock-building. 
It would be interesting to pursue this point in terms of a labour 
balance-sheet over the period of demobilisation. No such balance- 
sheet, however, appears in the Report. It shuns general indices, 
general theory, and the Brave White Paper World of consumption, 
investment, and income. In an absent-minded moment, it 
stumbles along the dusty road of “ speculative demand ”’ and 
“ buyers’ strikes ’’ in search of an understanding of the price-boom 
and its collapse in 1920. But this quest is fortunately incidental. 
The Report is not an academic study of the trade cycle, but a 
dossier on Government policy in the transition from war to 
peace. 

Looking through the dossier, we can see the governments of 
twenty-five years ago preparing not for the next peace, but for the 
last. We can observe the abrupt abandonment of war-time 
controls in deference to public opinion. We can watch Finance 
Ministers in their single-minded struggles for the supreme delight 
of a balanced budget: in America, transforming a deficit of 
$5,000m. in the last quarter of 1918 into an actual surplus in the 
last quarter of 1919; in Britain, proceeding on the simple but 
completely mistaken assumption (both in April 1919 and again 
in April 1920) that the next twelve months would be like the last 
six. Neither inflation nor deflation could prevail over budget- 
neurosis : the rate of interest must be kept down to assist funding 
operations on favourable terms; rates of taxation must be kept 
up, whatever the state of employment. If we turn to the liquida- 
tion of stocks, we find the British Government disposing of raw 
materials to the value of over £200m. without trying to stabilise 
prices, and certainly without succeeding. Or, if we are tempted to 
conclude that with a little planning the whole episode of boom and 
slump might have been avoided, we are reminded that although 
Britain set out to build half a million houses in the first three 
years of peace, she succeeded in building less than 10,000 in the 
first two years and only about 50,000 over the first three. 
Elsewhere in the Report we can learn which industries were 
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quickest off the mark at the end of the war; how labour pro- 
ductivity fell, at any rate in coal-mining—that industry about 
which nothing is hidden from the statistician; and how the 
restoration of normal transport facilities broke first the freight 
market, then the demand for stocks, and so finally the whole price 
boom. We may learn also (but with justifiable incredulity) that 
outstanding British war contracts at the Armistice totalled only 
£142m.; that 86% had been terminated or were under notice of 
termination by December 1918; and that the value of the national 
munitions factories owned by the British Government came to 
no more than £65m. (that is, less than one-third of the value of 
raw materials in government ownership). 

The Report on Relief is chiefly of interest as demonstrating 
how small a part relief played in the feeding and reconstruction of 
post-war Europe. The Report puts total expenditure on “ relief” 
after the Armistice at $1,800m., but of this total only $400m. 
represented outright gifts, mostly through the American Red 
Cross and similar agencies. Even the figure of $400m. includes 
$72m. from profits made by the U.S. Government or its agencies 
in relief transactions; very little of the $400m. was expended in 
the first critical year after the war. As for the rest of the $1800m. 
spent on “ relief,’’ $400m. in cash was paid by the recipients them- 
selves, and $1,000m. was financed through relief loans, which, 
with few exceptions, were quickly in default. Compare with these 
figures, Continental Europe’s expenditure on food imports alone of 
$6,300m. in the first two years of peace; or the appropriation by 
Congress in March 1919 of one billion dollars to cover their 
guarantee to American farmers of a minimum price for wheat of 
$2 a bushel. 

There can be no doubt of the main thesis of the Report: 
that if “‘ adequate direct aid is not granted to render the country 
creditworthy, then any subsequent scheme for reconstruction 
may break down and the credit granted under such a scheme prove 
irrecoverable. Relief and reconstruction are two stages in an 
uninterrupted process of transition; and the distinction between 
them is determined not by the class of goods involved but by the 
conditions, or absence of conditions, for repayment.” This 
applies equally to allied and enemy countries; by obliging 
Germany and Austria to pay cash for essential foods in 1919 we 
made the later task of reconstruction more difficult and infinitely 
more expensive. It is significant that whereas our continental 
allies were able to import raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods to the value of $2,500m. in 1919 and $2,000m. in 1920, the 
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imports of ex-enemy and enemy-occupied countries, which are 
normally on the same scale, came to only $100m. in 1919 and 
$600m. in 1920. 

The second Report, like the first, brings out the importance of 
transport facilities to relief and reconstruction. Transportation 
costs added 30% to the f.o.b. value of relief deliveries from the 
U.S.A. When the goods reached Europe, however, they enjoyed 
complete priority on a railway system which was under super- 
national direction, and this contributed enormously to the 
mobilisation of resources for relief throughout the Continent. 

The Transition from War to Peace is written against the back- 
ground of these two reports, and covers in short compass the major 
economic problems of reconstruction. It sets out from the 
assumption that there is effective machinery for collective security, 
and accepts the principle that ‘‘ governments are responsible for 
avoiding large-scale or protracted unemployment.” Attention is 
concentrated on the problems of the large industrial countries, 
first those which have escaped devastation and will have no 
difficulty in procuring raw materials, and later those which will be 
in need of international assistance. The argument moves from 
the domestic issues which are raised most directly by the first 
group to the international issues raised by the second. 

The most interesting domestic issue is de-control. The 
Report takes it for granted that in the long run we shall want to 
get back to a private enterprise system, but that the war-time 
controls should be removed only when we are out of danger of 
inflation. We have learned how to tighten our belts almost 
painlessly; we shall now need to learn how to let them out 
again. It will be impossible to rely entirely on financial controls ; 
impolitic to count on direction of labour; and impracticable to 
use the raw material controls, since they cannot allocate materials 
in accordance with an as yet unexpressed consumers’ choice. The 
Report therefore argues for the retention of consumer-rationing 
with a gradually rising ceiling; and for control of capital outlay 
by some form of licensing (e.g., of “‘ certain varieties of steel ’’). 
One may differ from some of the conclusions; but it is at least 
refreshing to come on such a skilful analysis of a neglected problem. 

In this section the Report cites only the more familiar tech- 
niques of controlling effective demand. But there are also the 
countless prohibitions, licences, and orders that are intended to 
limit and standardise supply, to put on the market a Government- 
sponsored product, or keep prices and price-margins within limits. 
These include some of the very controls that we shall most want to 
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rid ourselves of; but they also include some that have a part to 
play in the transition—the utility schemes, for example. More- 
over, we may need fresh controls during the transition: the 
building industry might benefit from some of the controls that are 
at present in use in the aircraft industry. 

On the international issues, the Report ranges from relief to 
long-term lending, and from Clearing Unions to commercial 
treaties. It recommends many new international agencies: to 
advise on commercial policy and on the co-ordination of policies 
for maintaining full employment; an international reconstruction 
and development corporation to manage foreign lending on stated 
principles; arrangements for stabilising raw material prices, for 
allocating shipping tonnage, and for rationing foodstuffs and 
materials between nations. This is an ambitious programme, and 
not all of it arises directly from a consideration of transitional 
needs. It is true that if we have one eye on 1919, we must also 
keep one on 1929; there is not much point in winning our way 
painfully from one sort of chaos to the other. But if we are 
looking ten years ahead, should we plump so unreservedly for a 
system that hangs so obviously on the stability of world invest- 
ment? Over half the total of world investment is under the 
control of America, and a system in which that half passes on all 
its chills and fevers to the rest of the world will not long survive. 
What is the alternative? How do we adjust ourselves to violent 
fluctuations in America? The Report does not venture an 
answer; but this may be the vital issue for the future. 


A. K. CAtRNnoross 
London. 





THe LEAGUE OF Nations oN Post-War ForREIGN TRADE 
PROBLEMS 1 


Mr. Lovepay and the skeleton staff of the League of Nations 
Secretariat must be congratulated on their success in main- 
taining, and even extending, the scope of international economic 
recording and research in spite of the manifold difficulties they 
are bound to experience. They must also be congratulated on 
having obtained the active collaboration of eminent outside 
experts in tackling urgent and thorny questions of international 
economic policy. There is no field of economic theory in which 

1 Quantitative Trade Controls. Their Cause ahd Nature. League of Nations, 
1943. (Professor G. Haberler in collaboration with Mr. Hill). Pp. 78. Price 


2s. 6d. Trade Relations between Free Market and Controlled Economies. League 
of Nations, 1943. (Professor J. Viner.) Pp. 92. Price 4s. 6d. 
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it would be more important to apply the knowledge which 
modern economic thought has placed at our disposal since Lord 
Keynes published his General Theory. Classical precepts on 
policy were based on assumptions which have become unrealistic 
as the result of the two world wars. There has been little 
systematic exploration of the problem whether quantitive differ- 
ences in the readjustments required, as the result of the two-fold 
interruption by hostilities of the continuous process of economic 
change, do not alter qualitively the solution of the problems 
tackled by the classical school. In the field of international 
economics, moreover, the persistence of the labour value theory 
has contributed to the prevalent confusion of thought. If modern 
economists have tried to reformulate the classical precepts in 
terms of opportunity costs, their attempt, though formally 
successful, remained barren; when dealing with practical issues, 
they continued to think of comparative costs very much on 
classical lines, and to regard them as stable, or only slowly chang- 
ing. Simultaneous and abrupt alteration of comparative costs, 
or of mutual indebtedness over a considerable field, with resultant 
repercussions on the structure of industry and thus on social 
costs, was a contingency which was not seriously envisaged or its 
implications analysed. The persistence and spread of those 
“mal-practices ’’ in the field of foreign trade policy which were 
universally condemned by “ experts,” should have resulted, but 
did not, in a reconsideration of the basic assumptions of the 
theory. Thus there is urgent need, before the executive organs 
are swamped by the day-to-day routine of demobilisation, for an 
independent international body to elaborate a minimum programme 
of action to prevent a repetition of the vicious circle of restric- 
tionism of the last decade. 

When we come to review the last two contributions of the 
League to the solution of this critical problem, the congratulations 
of a European economist must stop. 

Apart from the historical descriptive chapters in these two 
reports, which succinctly re-tell the tale of the relevant aspects 
of commercial relations in the last decade or so, our knowledge is 
not materially increased by them. Indeed, it might be suggested 
without unfairness that, under the guise of complete impartiality, 
a misleading picture of the true inter-relations is given. Perhaps 
it is unreasonable to expect either Professor Haberler or Professor 
Viner, both of whom have made notable contributions to the 
elder type of analysis, to make more than a cursory reference 


to the necessity of securing a world-wide agreement on domestic 
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economic policies to ensure full employment, or to state un- 
equivocally that the benefits of multi-lateralism depend on full 
employment and not vice versa. 

The result is in any case disconcerting. Obiter dicta such as 
are produced by Professor Haberler (page 20) : 


“We may characterise [quantitative trade controls] as a 
‘non-conformable ’ type of interference, a foreign substance, 
as it were, in the body of the free economy which necessarily 
leads to dangerous ulcerations and suppurations and threatens 
to weaken or undermine the individualist economy alto- 
gether. On the other hand, Customs tariffs, even high ones,} 
[are] . . . ‘ conformable ’ interferences which do not destroy 
the price mechanism on the functioning of which a private 
enterprise economy must depend.” 


when wholly unsupported by analysis, are out of place in an 
objective report. 

Again, Professor Viner inserts on pages 82-3 a few sentences 
completely reversing all the conclusions reached in a long report: 


** It should be made clear however, that if the mechanisms 
of the competitive market have broken down or are working 
badly, if the markets are pervaded by private monopoly, if 
private trade would be subjected to high tariff barriers which 
state monopolies can evade if they wish, the practice of 
bilateral government monopoly may prove less injurious to 
the participants than would passive adaptation to the badly- 
operating, monopoly ridden, tariff-bound processes of the 
market place. With respect to government trade monopolies, 
as with respect to exchange controls and the quota system, 
the case against them is strong only on the assumption that 
there is available as an alternative a smoothly working 
competitive market process, not subject to substantial 
interference by private monopolies and not restricted by 
tariff barriers more oppressive to trade and more discrimina- 
tory than the government monopolies themselves.”’ 


This may formally safeguard the author. But they cannot sustain 
the claim for impartiality, when in the rest of the 92 pages the basic 
wickedness and economic inappropriateness of direct controls are 
painted on the basis of unrealistic assumptions which are never 
made explicit. On page 49, Professor Viner admits that the 
differences between the bargaining methods of the United States 
and other countries are not due to differences in ethical attitude. 
They are due to the fact that the cumulative application of com- 
mercial policies (which Professor Haberler has characterised as 


1 My italics. 
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conformable to “ free enterprise’) created a special problem for 
the United States and the world. In spite of this, the whole of 
Professor Viner’s study is a justification on the basis of an incom- 
plete presentation of evidence, of a system of “ absolute morality ” 
in international economic relations which in effect would enable 
the United States to have its cake and eat it, retain its export 
surplus on current account for purely internal economic reasons 
(to stimulate employment without domestic reform) and never- 
theless retain its commercial bargaining power. 

The incompleteness of the evidence is best shown by the fact 
that Professor Viner, in spite of the wholly explicit title of his 
essay, refuses to consider the problem of trade relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and individualistic economic systems—surely the 
most urgent of the problems before us, as exchange control enables 
even individualistic countries to organise their economic system 
on a quasi-collectivist basis. To him, exchange control means 
exploitation and preparation for war exclusively. The planning 
of the international exchange of goods is considered as an attempt 
to impose better terms of trade than a “moral norm” which is 
(again implicitly) taken as that which would result from perfect 
competition. Whether perfect competition ever existed or not; 
whether, given the commercial and monetary policies of the 
United States and the prevalence of unemployment, his precepts 
would not in fact result in the prevention rather than the promo- 
tion of foreign trade; whether his “morality” is not a rationalisation 
of the attitude of the dog in the manger, never even occurs to him. 
In his view, exchange control inevitably results in a narrowing 
of the scope of international trade. Yet even in the case of Nazi 
Germany, which was unquestionably intent on war, and conse- 
quently tried to drive as hard a bargain as possible with smaller 
countries, there can be no doubt that benefits flowed from the 
clearing agreements to the Balkan countries. Goods were produced 
and exchanged between those countries and Germany which would 
otherwise have never been produced at all; German imports (and 
exports) in real terms increased more than United States imports 
in the period from 1933 up to the outbreak of the war. It is 
surely illegitimate to assume that a sale by the United States 
against dollars—which cannot be procured—is equivalent to an 
exchange of goods, unless we assume also that full employment 
and optimum capital accumulation obtains, not merely in the 
whole world economic system but in each single unit. If this 
is borne in mind, one inevitably begins to wonder whether this 
was the case before 1939, or even before 1914, or whether it 
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is likely to be the case if the precepts of these experts are 
followed. ; 

One of the most urgent post-war problems in the field of inter- 
national economics is whether the social and political requirements 
—including the maintenance of full employment—do not (at any 
rate in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and South America) 
necessitate the retention, in a modified form, of many war-time 
direct controls if economic individualism is to survive at all in 
these areas. If there is to be no world-wide agreement to institute 
international direct controls with appropriate executive agencies, 
this would seem to require the formation of regional blocs willing 
to elaborate common plans which would then have to control their 
international economic relations directly and quantitatively. 
This contingency, and its consequences to States which are deter- 
mined to restore laisser-faire, is not even mentioned in either of 
the two studies. Economic theories and a priori economic policies 
which fit conditions in the United States and, at most, Canada 
only, should surely not receive authoritative backing by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

Finally, a word must be said about that intriguing but very 
indefinite concept ‘discrimination’ which is the leit motif of 
Professor Viner’s pamphlet—and Mr. Hull’s policy. What is 
one to make of so convenient a piece of rationalisation as—at 
least implicitly—legitimizes export subsidies on agricultural 
goods and primary products, but condemns measures such as 
clearing agreements having identical results in the manufacturing 
field; which permits the cut of imports by tariffs and unemploy- 
ment, but rules out measures by which the same effect can be 
obtained without unemployment? Bilateral bullying of weak 
commercial partners by way of reciprocal tariff bargains appears 
to be permissible; the conclusion of reciprocal agreements per- 
mitting the exchange of goods, which in the absence of the agree- 
ments would never have been produced, is condemned as exploita- 
tion. How is one to reconcile the M.F.N. clause and similar 
paraphernalia with the professed aims of “ liberalism ’’ when, in 
the last few years before the war, they were almost exclusively 
used to prevent a sane organisation of the international exchange 
of goods. 

The importance of these documents is not limited to their 
contribution to the academic understanding of international 
commercial policy. The Economic and Financial Committee of 
the League, on which this country is represented, has accepted 
resolutions endorsing their conclusions. International agreements 
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concluded on the lines suggested would, in my view, wholly 
prejudice internal reconstruction, and, through their inevitable 
breakdown, international amity. 


T. BALoGH 
Balliol College, 


Ozford. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE ! 


THERE has been some criticism of the form and the occasion 
of the summoning of the recent I.L.O. conference, but little 
except praise for its main decisions, which have been hailed in 
some quarters as “the Philadelphia Charter” and “a milestone 
in industrial history.”” Doubt may be expressed about the 
possibility of bridging the gap between resolutions on paper and 
legislative acts of government. Some of the resolutions, and the 
explanation and commentary which accompany them in these 
reports, certainly seem to skirt too gracefully round the uglier 
conflicts of interest in our present economic world, and to sacrifice 
too much, perhaps, to a desire to confine attention to ‘‘ broad 
principles of long-term importance which are generally acceptable 
to all elements in the Organisation”. But for the principles 
enunciated few can feel anything but cordial welcome; and the 
placing of them on record by so authoritative a body is an event 
of no small importance. 

The preliminary material for the 26th session of the I.L.0. 
conference has been published in six parts to-date, of some 700 
to 800 pages in all, with a lavishness to make paper-short authors 
and publishers on this side of the Atlantic envious. The first of 
these is concerned with a restatement of the aims and purposes of 
the I.L.O. in the light of events over the past twenty-five years 
and of the declared objects of the United Nations. The Declara- 
tion on Aims and Purposes starts with a reaffirmation of “ the 
fundamental principles on which the Organisation is based and, in 
particular, that labour is not a commodity [is this not rather a 
strange use of the indicative mood ?]; that freedom of expression 
and association are essential to sustained progress; that poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere ”’; 

1 International Labour Office: Reports in connection with the Twenty-Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, April, 1944. I. Future Policy, 
Programme and Status of the International Labour Organisation (4s. net); II. 
Recommendations to the United Nations for Present and Post-war Social Policy 
(2s. net); III. The Organisation of Employment in the Transition from War to 


Peace (48. net); IV. Social Security (in two parts, 2s. 6d. and 2s. net); V. Mini- 
mum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories (2s. 6d. net). 
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and as deserving of urgent attention it proceeds to list such matters 
as ‘‘ the maintenance of full employment and raising of standards 
of living,” “‘the assurance of a minimum living wage to all in 
need of such attention,” “ the effective recognition of the right of 
collective bargaining,” the extension of measures of social security 
to the whole population, “‘ the provision of adequate nutrition, 
housing and facilities for recreation and culture” and “the 
assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity.” 
Moreover, it is affirmed that “the principles set forth are fully 
applicable to all peoples everywhere, and . . . their progressive 
application . . . is a matter of concern to the whole civilised 
world.” Relation of the I.L.0. to other bodies and the develop- 
ment of machinery and procedures are discussed in too general 
terms for the reader to be able to extract, at this stage, any very 
precise conclusions, and the proposals concerning constitutional 
practice are advisedly limited to the formulation of general 
principles which the Governing Body would be left to work out in 
detail. Among the suggestions for a future programme are 
measures for regularising employment in seasonal and casual 
trades, the introduction of an “ international fair wages clause ” 
for workers employed on projects financed by international loans, 
the guaranteed week, minimum standards for post-war housing 
programmes, a Children’s Charter, and conditions of employment 
of women with special reference to the catering trades, domestic 
service and outwork. 

Report No. II deals with recommendations to the United 
Nations for post-war social policy and the peace settlement. 
Draft resolutions are set out paragraph by paragraph, with a 
page or several pages of commentary between each. Govern- 
ments are called upon “ to continue in operation, for such periods 
as any serious shortages may persist, the existing machinery of 
international co-ordination and control.” We are not told 
whether shortage in this context is to be defined relatively to some 
pre-1939 standard, or whether it is interpreted so that, for ex- 
ample, food controls would be continued so long as the problem of 
malnutrition remained unsolved. A subsequent paragraph, 
however, suggests that the drafters, when speaking of shortage, 
had in mind such market conditions as “ if not controlled might 
lead to a price-inflation.”” Reference is made to the need for “a 
permanent international organisation to raise the level of nutrition 
and improve the efficiency of agricultural production and dis- 
tribution,” and to the establishment of machinery for settling 
international balances and maintaining stability in rates of 
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exchange. The initiative of the U.S. Treasury is welcomed in 
advancing a proposal for a United Nations Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; and emphasis is laid on the need for 
“the promotion of full employment and higher living standards,” 
to be treated “‘ as a primary objective ” of any such body. The 
commentator points out how undesirable it is that countries 
impoverished by the war “should be obliged through inability 
to borrow abroad to depress their living standards and thus 
threaten living standards elsewhere in order to accumulate 
capital,’’ while at the same time in the case of the richer countries 
“investment abroad of part of (their) savings, by ensuring a 
sustained demand for the products of capital goods industries 
and other industries producing for export, would make an impor- 
tant contribution to the maintenance of full employment.” The 
part to be played by the State in such investment is left rather 
vague; the rapporteur saying merely that “ while a part of the 
post-war need for international investment will no doubt be met 
by private investors, it is not to be expected that this source 
alone will suffice’ and “‘ Governments will be called upon to 
play an important part in reviving and developing the interna- 
tional flow of capital.” The reference to commercial policy may 
raise some controversy. What precisely it is intended that “ the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce ” should cover is not made clear. But the 
commentary includes the remark that exchange stabilisation 
and the promotion of international lending will not by themselves 
produce the required expansion of trade, and that “‘ more direct 
action’ to this end will also be required. ‘Though the creditor 
countries hold the main key to the solution of this problem, it 
need not be assumed that their commercial policy alone will 
require to be modified.” The recommendations concerning 
social policy in territories of the Axis Powers when they are 
occupied (some of which provoked disagreements at the con- 
ference) include a, call for the liquidation of bodies like the German 
Labour Front, the elimination from administrative posts of persons 
actively identified with the Fascist régime, the abolition of all 
legislative discrimination on grounds of race or religion, and the 
restoration of freedom of association and its effective exercise. 
The third Report is interesting as containing a certain amount 
of factual information about measures recently adopted in various 
countries in such matters as training, transfer of labour, employ- 
ment of women and the disabled, and the planning of public 
works; although some of this information is less full than one 
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could have wished. Proposals are made for governments to 
adopt “clearly expressed and clearly understood principles of 
demobilisation,’’ “‘ a national reconversion programme to facilitate 
a rapid and orderly conversion of the economy from wartime to 
peacetime requirements,” and “ a national training and retraining 
programme geared to the post-war needs of the economy.” 
During the transition period it is suggested that there should be 
control over dismissal and engagement of labour as well as 
government control over labour-transfer and the location of 
industry. 

The Report numbered four is in two parts, and deals with 
measures of social security. In view of recent discussions in this 
country, the problems covered here are fairly familiar to us; 
and no very novel principles or proposals emerge. The report 
contains a certain (rather limited) amount of incidental informa- 
tion about comparative methods adopted in various countries. 

The fifth Report, dealing with social policy in dependent 
territories, treads on what the past has shown to be particularly 
dangerous ground. But the proposals tabled are none the less 
welcome; and some of them if applied both in the spirit and the 
letter would effect a radical change in the economic condition and 
the social status of colonial workers. After quoting with approval 
certain war-time reforms in British colonies, the introduction lays 
it down as “a clear lesson of recent years’ that “to segregate 
any single aspect of social reform is unsound.” ‘“‘ Education, 
health and labour policies are links in a single chain, (and) .. . 
in under-developed countries, where there is so much to be done 
and so little time to do it, where policies have in many cases not 
yet become firmly established, the dangers of acting as if welfare 
were divisible is great.’”’ Among the proposals made are the 
abolition in dependent territories of penal sanctions for breach 
of contract ; prohibition of the employment of children under 12 
(and under 15 in industrial undertakings or on vessels and under 
16 underground in mines) and of women on night work and under- 
ground in mines; wage-payments to be made only in cash and 
“at regular intervals sufficiently short to lessen the likelihood of 
indebtedness among wage-earners’”’; a fair wages clause govern- 
ing employment on all public works; and maintenance of “ machi- 
nery whereby minimum rates of wages can be fixed for workers 
employed in certain of the trades or parts of trades in which no 
arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by 
collective agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally 
low.” The wording of this last clause seems to suggest that such 
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machinery is not to be applied to all such trades; and one wonders 
for whose benefit this particular wording was adopted. A further 
weakness of this proposal as it stands is that the minima so 
established are apparently to be left to be recovered on the workers’ 
own initiative by civil proceedings. Further articles of the 
proposed Recommendation deal with the provision of one rest 
day in every seven and an annual week’s holiday with pay, the 
establishment of labour inspection “at frequent intervals,” 
the rights of association and of collective bargaining, and the 
introduction of compulsory insurance for employed persons and 
their dependents, covering sickness, maternity, old age and 
unemployment—“ as soon as the necessary conditions for the 
operation of such insurance are present.’’ The International 
Slavery Convention of 1926 and the Forced Labour Convention of 
1930 (ratified to-date by twenty-one countries, in some cases with 
reservations) are reaffirmed, and it is stipulated that “ the tran- 
sitional period during which as an exceptional measure forced or 
compulsory labour may be permitted shall be as short as possible.”’ 


M. H. Doss 
Cambridge. 





THE QUALIFICATIONS OF STATISTICIANS 


It is a matter of very general knowledge, discussion and 
concern among economists that the Royal Statistical Society has 
under consideration a proposal to apply to the Privy Council for 
permission to add to its charter the powers necessary to institute 
a Certificate and Diploma in statistics. Part I, which would 
confer the former, is designed to be of relatively low standing— 
below that of a University degree—and suitable to the needs of 
those who are statistical computers; Part IT, which would confer 
the Diploma, would be of a very substantially more advanced 
character, designed to indicate a high level professional qualifica- 
tion and experience in mathematical statistics. 

If this were merely a matter of the private and internal 
concerns of a sister society, it would be an impertinence for any 
outsider to comment or criticise. Indeed, the objective of raising 
the standards of technical proficiency is one with which almost all of 
us will very sincerely sympathise. The concern of a large number 
of economists, both inside and outside the Royal Statistical 
Society, springs from very real fears that the desire to improve 
standards may develop into an attempt to exclude from certain 
types of posts those who do not possess the hall-mark of the 
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Dip.S.S. The intention is that it shall provide the necessary 
guarantee of qualifications for the potential employer in industry, 
commerce and similar employment. It is reasonable to ask—as 
many have been asking during the past few weeks—whether the 
qualifications which should be possessed by the ordinary industrial 
or commercial statistician are such that one who does not possess 
the Dip.S.S. may properly be regarded as a “ quack” or “ im- 
postor ” in that field, and, per contra, whether the diploma tests 
the qualifications which are in fact needed. 

The tasks of the ordinary industrial or commercial statistician 
cover, it need hardly be said, an immense range of responsibilities, 
which are common with those in many sections of the Civil Service, 
in transport and public utilities and in a variety of research 
organisations. The essential common factor of most of these 
tasks is the collection and presentation of statistical evidence in 
such form that it enables decisions to be made governing future 
actions. In some few cases the analysis of the statistics requires 
the highest statistical qualifications, and those that are to handle 
them must be appropriately endowed and trained. In very 
many cases it is more important that the statistician shall be 
thoroughly competent to appraise the value of the statistics as 
evidence, to judge what inferences regarding the past and the 
future may properly be made from them, and to present his con- 
clusions in a form which is comprehensible and capable of carry- 
ing conviction to a body of laymen. There are some fields in 
which there is ample opportunity for the application of the full 
panoply of mathematical statistics; there are equally fields in 
which its application is impossible, or even positively misleading, 
and in which the capacity to make logical inferences, based on an 
economic training, is incomparably more important. 

If a benign providence made all men equally rich in all 
the talents, we should rightly demand of all who were to 
handle economic statistics a high level of trained mathematical 
competence. In fact we are all possessed of far more limited 
attainments, and the parsimony of nature is such that she is often 
most niggardly where she is also most generous. Mathematical 
statisticians are not distinguished from the rest of the human race 
by greater judgment and common sense, by greater knowledge of 
when to be cautious and when to be incautious, by greater power 
to develop an economic argument, or by greater felicity in writing 
English prose. A potential employer has a job which requires a 
mixture of the virtues, some in high degree, some in less high degree; 
he must match it with a human occupant who, in nearest measure, 
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possesses a similar mixture of the virtues. The latter may be a 
mathematical statistician of the rarest gifts; in another instance 
he may just as properly be a competent working economist with 
no more than a thorough understanding of the limited range of 
statistical techniques that he requires, but more richly endowed 
than any available mathematical statistician with the other 
necessary qualifications. 

There is another aspect to be borne in mind. Measurement, 
and decision in the light of measurement, are now essential parts 
of all scientific administration. A firm when recruiting a junior 
statistician with university or similar qualifications must often 
bear in mind that, if he makes good, he is destined for an adminis- 
trative post and must possess the qualifications of an adminis- 
trator. Indeed in many cases there will be no senior posts for 
statisticians as such which would carry pay commensurate in 
later life with the man’s qualifications. 

For very many of the tasks of a working industrial or commer- 
cial statistician the full array of techniques that it is proposed to 
demand for Part II are not really necessary. (They cover pretty 
well the whole range of advanced statistical techniques.) To 
anyone who is not an accomplished mathematician they present 
an obstacle so severe that they must necessarily detract from the 
work that will be put into other, and, I think, for the working 
economic statistician, often more necessary parts of his training. 

On the other hand, there is no adequate test of the other part 
of the necessary equipment of an economic statistician—the power 
to make logical inference from numerical data, and the power to 
lay out a statistical investigation of an economic problem. One 
group of papers in the proposed diploma will, it is true, test the 
knowledge of the candidate of the application of statistical methods 
to his chosen subject (of which economics; banking, currency and 
finance; transport; trade and commerce; are four); but it would 
appear that this is to test knowledge of sources, with their defects 
and minor pitfalls in their interpretation, the common statistical 
methods used, and the historical development of the statistics. 

This raises a point of fundamental importance. For the 
economic statistician, mathematical statistics is only one of the 
necessary techniques. It is surely wrong that economic statis- 
ticians should be catalogued and classified in relation to one part 
of their total qualifications, and not in relation to the whole 
range of them. We should not dream of appraising potential 
ambassadors solely in relation to their linguistic abilities. Simi- 
larly we ought not to appraise economic statisticians solely in 
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relation to their capacities as mathematical statisticians, but rather 
in relation to all their capacities. As things are now proposed, an 
employer who acquires a Dip.S.S. will know that he has installed 
a beautifully sensitive calculating machine. He will have no 
guarantee that he has acquired the most useful possible member 
of a practical working staff. 

If the objective of the Royal Statistical Society is the wholly 
praiseworthy one of raising the standards of competence of the 
mathematical statistician, there is no ground for outside criticism, 
But, when the proposal comes forward for further discussion in 
the autumn, there are a large number of working economic 
statisticians, outside as well as inside the Royal Statistical 
Society, who will require to be convinced that this will in no 
circumstances be allowed to degenerate into an attempt to set up 
a restrictive fence of inappropriate qualifications round a much 
wider field of employment than is at all justified. 

AUSTIN ROBINSON 
Cambridge. 





OBITUARY 
Mary Patey MARSHALL (1850-1944) 

Mary MARSHALL deserves a record of piety and remembrance, 
not only as the wife of Alfred Marshall, without whose under- 
standing and devotion his work would not have fulfilled its fruit- 
fulness, but for her place in the history of Newnham, now nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, as the first woman lecturer on 
Economics in Cambridge, and for her part in the development of 
the Marshall Library of Economics in Cambridge in the last twenty 
years of her life. 

She came of that high lineage from which most of virtue and 
value in this country springs—yeoman farmers owning their own 
land back to the sixteenth century and beyond, turning in the 
eighteenth century into thrifty parsons and scholars. The Paleys 
had been thus settled at Giggleswick in Yorkshire for many genera- 
tions. Her great-great-grandfather took his degree at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1733, and was headmaster of Giggleswick 
Grammar School for fifty-four years. Her great-grandfather, 
born just over two hundred years ago, was William Paley, fellow 
and tutor of Christ’s and “the delight of combination rooms,” 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, author of the Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, which anticipated Bentham, and of what is 
generally known as “ Paley’s Evidences ’’ (Natural Theology, or 
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Evidence of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity collected from 
the Appearances of Nature), the reading of which a generation later 
by another Christ’s man, Charles Darwin, put him on the right 
track. She has bequeathed to the writer of these pages the small 
picture of the great Archdeacon which always hung in her room, 
and she once showed him a small packet, in an embroidered case, 
of the love-letters of this most unromantic of the philosophers. 
One of the Archdeacon’s grandsons was F. A. Paley, Greek 
scholar of the mid-nineteenth century, another was Mary Mar- 
shall’s father, Rector of Ufford near Stamford, an evangelical 
clergyman of the straitest Simeonite sect. Her mother was a 
member of the Yorkshire family of Wormald. 

In the last years of her life Mary Marshall put together short 
biographical notes which she called What I Remember. She kept 
them by her chair down to her last days, and would, from time to 
time, add new passages, as she sat there alone and another echo 
from the past came back to her. It will be published, for there is 
no more tender and humorous record of the early days of Newnham 
and the newly-married Cambridge which blossomed from the desert 
when the ban on marriage was removed in 1882. Meanwhile I will 
steal from it here and there in what follows as much as is permissible, 
perhaps more, though much less than would be in place if the Notes 
themselves were not due to be soon published as she wrote them. 

In these Notes she recalls her upbringing in the country 
Rectory, where she was born on October 24, 1850. ‘‘ These twenty 
years were spent in a rambling old house, its front covered with 
red and white roses and looking out on a lawn with forest trees as 
a background, and a garden with long herbaceous borders and 
green terraces. I did not realise the beauty of the place until I 
visited it years later, as an old woman.” Reading her memories 
of those years in the same week as Coulton’s records of his up- 
bringing in Norfolk not much later (he, too, from yeoman farmers 
in Yorkshire, with records back to the sixteenth century, turned 
parsons and lawyers), is to understand what the world has lost 
in the atmosphere of plain living and high thinking and strictly 
restrained beauty and affection, which is the only education worth 
much. Perhaps no one who was not brought up as an evangeli- 
cal or a nonconformist is entitled to think freely in due course— 
which means that before long no one will be so entitled, as is, 
indeed, obvious to see. Mary Marshall, by living for ninety-four 
years without decay of the grace and dignity and humour of 
character and sensibility which nurture as well as nature had given 
her, was able to show to the youngest student in her Library the 
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beauty, the behaviour and the reserve of an age of civilisation 
which has departed. 

But what a very odd, and sometimes terrible, thing are strict 
principles! Why can an age only be great if it believes, or at least 
is bred up in believing, what is preposterous? The Simeonite 
rector’s beliefs were so strict that he could not even be intimate 
with any neighbouring clergyman; he thought Dickens a writer 
of doubtful morality (perhaps he was); when his dear Mary 
escaped from the narrow doctrine, it was a fatal breach between 
them; and she has recorded of her childhood—*“ My sister and I 
were allowed dolls, until one tragic day when our father burnt 
them as he said we were making them into idols; and we never 
had any more.” 

Yet he allowed his Mary to go up as a student to Cambridge 
when such a thing had never been done before. He had been the 
loving playmate of his children, and who could wish a better 
education than he devised for them as Mary Marshall recalled it 
to her mind eighty years later ?— 


“T can’t remember much about our education till I was 
nine years old except that Mrs. Markham’s History of England 
was read aloud to us and Geography was learnt from two 
books ‘ Near Home’ and ‘ Far off,’ and that we played scales 
on the piano. In 1859 a German governess came and more 
regular lessons began. History, it is true, was chiefly dates 
and we learnt them by a Memoria Technica, beginning ‘ Casi- 
belud Boadorp’ etc., and Geography was chiefly names of 
Towns and Rivers. But we were taught French and German 
pretty thoroughly and the family talked German at meals. 
Science we learnt from ‘The Child’s Guide to Knowledge’ 
and ‘ Brewer’s Guide.’ All I now remember of these is the 
date at which black silk stockings came into England and 
‘What to do in a thunder storm at night,’ the answer being 
‘ Draw your bed into the middle of the room, commend your 
soul to Almighty God and go to sleep.’ We did a little Latin 
and even Hebrew with my father and some Euclid. As to 
story books, we read ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ ‘ Holiday 
House,’ ‘ Henry and his Bearer,’ and ‘ Sandford and Merton.’ 
On Sundays we learnt the Church catechism, collects, hymns 
and Cowper’s poems, there was a periodical called ‘Sunday at 
Home,’ and we read and re-read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ and 
the ‘ Fairchild Family.’ This had a prayer and a hymn at the 
end of each chapter, and some children I knew took all the 
prayers and hymns at a gulp, so as to get them over and then 
freely enjoyed that entertaining book. But our chief know- 
ledge of literature came in the evenings when my father read 
aloud to us. He took us through The Arabian Nights, 
Gulliver’s Travels, the Iliad and Odyssey, translations of the 
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Greek dramatists, Shakespeare’s plays and, most beloved of 
all, Scott’s novels. These we acted in the garden and called 
ourselves by our heroes’ names. The evening hour was 
looked forward to all day long and its memory has followed 
me through life. One point about this reading has always 
puzzled me. Though Scott was approved Dickens was for- 
bidden. I was grown up before I read David Copperfield 
and then it had to be in secret. I suppose that there is a 
religious tone in Scott which is absent in Dickens.” 

In 1869 the Cambridge Higher Local Examination for Women 
over eighteen came into being, and in the warmth of this newly 
risen sun the country chrysalis prepared to spread her wings. 
She and her father worked together at Divinity and Mathematics ; 
her French and German were already good; and she went up to 
London for the examination. ‘‘ Professor Liveing invigilated and 
Miss Clough came and comforted me when I was floored by the 
paper on Conic Sections and was crying over it.”’ As a result of 
her performance in the examination she was offered a scholarship 
if she would go to Cambridge with Miss Clough. ‘“‘ My father was 
proud and pleased and his admiration for Miss Clough overcame 
his objections to sending his daughter to Cambridge (in those 
days an outrageous proceeding). My father and she became great 
friends and in later years when we had dances at Merton Hall I 
can see them leading off in Sir Roger de Coverley.” He cannot 
have associated her too closely with her free-thinking brother, the 
poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis. Indeed, 
her careful ways were more akin to her ancestor, Richard Clough, 
the famous agent of Sir Thomas Gresham in the reign of Elizabeth 
(who, it is curious to remember, was also the ancestor of Mrs. 
Thrale). Between Mary herself and Anne Clough there was a deep 
and lasting affection. 

Thus in October 1871 Mary Paley was one of the five students 
who went up to Cambridge to live with Miss Clough at 74 Regent 
Street (now the Glengarry Hotel), which became the nucleus of 
Newnham College. In the next year the industrious virgins became 
twelve and moved to Merton Hall “‘ with its lovely garden where 
the nightingales kept us awake at nights and with its ancient 
School of Pythagoras supposed to be haunted, though the only 
ghosts which visited us were enormous spiders.”’ It was terribly 
important that there should be no scandal, and the strictest 
discipline and propriety were enforced by the friends of the 
new movement, of which Henry Sidgwick was the leader. But 
they were not a dowdy lot, as Punch of that day probably 
assumed. Mary Paley herself had noble features, lovely hair 
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and a brilliant complexion, though she does not record that. 
And 


“there was my chum, Mary Kennedy, very beautiful with 
Irish eyes and a lovely colour. This caused Mr. Sidgwick 
some anxiety. In after years Mrs. Peile, a devoted friend, 
amused us by describing how in those early days of the move- 
ment he walked up and down her drawing-room wringing his 
hands and saying ‘ If it were not for their unfortunate appear- 
ance.’ Some of the Cambridge ladies did not approve of 
women students and kept an eye on our dress. Mr. Sidg- 
wick heard rumours that we wore ‘tied back’ dresses (the 
then fashion) and he asked Miss Clough what this meant. 
She consulted us as to what was to be done. Could we untie 
them ? ” 


[This characteristic passage, just as she used to talk of the old 
days, was written by Mrs. Marshall in about her ninety-third year.] 

Three years went by, and then the grand excitement of two 
women, Mary Paley and Amy Bulley, sitting, as Newnham’s first 
pioneers, for a man’s Tripos, the Moral Sciences Tripos of 1874, 
the only examination at that time of which Political Economy 
formed a part. It all had to be very informal by agreement with 
the examiners. I give the story of the last lap in Mary Marshall’s 
own words :— 


** We were examined in the drawing-room of Dr. Kennedy’s 
house in Bateman Street, the Kennedy of the Latin Grammar. 
He was rather excitable and hot tempered (we called him the 
purple boy). 

The Tripos papers came by ‘runners,’ as we called them, 
who after getting them at the Senate House hurried to Bate- 
man Street : among these runners were Sidgwick, Marshall, 
Sedley Taylor and Venn. At the Examiners’ Meeting there 
was at that time no chairman to give a casting vote, and as 
two voted me first class and two second class I was left hang- 
ing, as Mr. Sidgwick said, ‘ between heaven and hell ’ } and 
Dr. Kennedy made the following verses : 

‘ Though two with glory would be cramming her 
And two with fainter praise be d her, 


Her mental and her moral stamina 
Were certified by each examiner. 





Were they at sixes and at sevens ?— 
O Foxwell, Gardiner, Pearson, Jevons!’ 


As we were the two first of Miss Clough’s students who 
attempted a Tripos we were made much of. The Miss 
Kennedys gave us very delicate light lunches, and after it 


1 This is literally borne out by the parchment certificate of the Tripos results 
which has been found amongst Mrs. Marshall’s papers. It actually records that 
two examiners placed her in the first class and two in the second, and leaves it at 
that ! 
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was over they took us to stay with them at Ely until the 
results were known for fear that the excitement might be 
too great for us.” 


All the “runners” were familiar Cambridge figures of my 
youth. Apart from Marshall, they were all very short, and had 
long, flowing beards. Though, perhaps, their beards were not as 
long then as when I knew them twenty-five years later. I see 
them as the wise, kind dwarfs hurrying with the magical prescrip- 
tions which were to awaken the princesses from their intellectual 
slumbers into the full wakefulness of masculine mankind. As for 
“her mental and her moral stamina,” succeeding generations for 
another seventy years were going to be able to certify that. 

Next year, 1875, Sidgwick invited Mary Paley to come into 
residence at the Old Hall at Newnham, where Miss Clough had now 
assembled about twenty students, to take over from Marshall the 
task of lecturing on Economics to women students. What a 
galaxy of eminent and remarkable women were assembled at 
Newnham in those early days! Mrs. Marshall in her notes men- 
tions among these early students “Katherine Bradley, ‘the 
Newnham poetess ’ (better known along with her niece as Michael 
Field), Alice Gardner, Mary Martin (Mrs. James Ward), Ellen 
Crofts (Mrs. Francis Darwin), Miss Merrifield (Mrs. Verrall) and 
Jane Harrison,”’ not one of them without at least a touch of genius. 
The mention of Jane Harrison led her to run on :— 

“This was the pre-Raphaelite period, and we papered our 
rooms with Morris, bought Burne Jones photographs and 
dressed accordingly. We played Lawn Tennis and Jane 
Harrison designed the embroidery for our tennis dresses. 
Hers was of pomegranates and mine of Virginia Creeper and 
we sat together in the evenings and worked at them and 
talked. I had known her as a girl and even then she was 
called the ‘ cleverest woman in England.’ Though in the 
end she read for the Classical Tripos she was nearly per- 
suaded to read Moral Science by Mr. Marshall, and she always 
afterwards called him ‘the camel’ for she said that she 
trembled at the sight of him as a horse does at the sight of a 
camel. She used to declare that she had brought about my 
engagement to him by stitching clean, white ruffles into my 
dress on that day.” 

For in the following year, 1876, Mary Paley and Alfred Mar- 
shall became engaged to be married. So far as she was concerned, 
it had been, I suspect, a case of love at first sight five years before. 
In her first term in Cambridge at 74 Regent Street she recalls :— 

“My first recollections of Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Marshall 


are the evenings when we sat round and sewed the household 
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linen in Miss Clough’s sitting-room. This was my first sight 
of Mr. Marshall. I then thought I had never seen such an 
attractive face with its delicate outline and brilliant eyes, 
We sat very silent and rather awed as we listened to them 
talking to Miss Clough on high subjects.”’ 


In her first term she began to go to his lectures—in the coach- 
house of Grove Lodge, which had been lent for lectures to women. 
“Mr. Marshall stood by the blackboard, rather nervous, bending 
a quill pen which took flight from between his fingers, very 
earnest and with shining eyes.’’ Mrs. Bateson, wife of the Master 
of St. John’s, gave a small dance in the Hall of the Lodge. “‘ See- 
ing that Mr. Marshall seemed rather melancholy, I asked him to 
dance the Lancers. He looked surprised and said he didn’t know 
how, but he consented and I guided him through its mazes, though 
being shocked at my own boldness, I did not speak a word, and I 
don’t think he did either.”’ Next an invitation to tea in his rooms, 
the highest in the New Court of St. John’s, chaperoned by Miss 
Clough. There is a fascinating account of Marshall’s lectures, 
one extract from which I cannot forgo :— 


“In these lectures he gave us his views on many practical 
problems, e.g., dancing, marriage, betting and smuggling. 
As to marriage. ‘ The ideal of married life is often said to be 
that husband and wife should live for each other. If this 
means that they should live for each other’s gratification it 
seems to me intensely immoral. Man and wife should live, 
not for each other but with each other for some end.’ ”’ 


To which Mrs. Marshall added the comment ‘“‘ He was a great 
preacher.” 

Meanwhile she had promised Professor Stuart to write a text- 
book for the Extension lectures. After the engagement he began 
to help her with it. 

“It was published in our joint names in 1879. Alfred 
insisted on this, though as time went on I realised that it had 
to be really his book, the latter half being almost entirely his 
and containing the germs of much that appeared later in the 
‘Principles.’ He never liked the little book for it offended 
against his belief that ‘every dogma that is short and simple 
is false,’ and he said about it ‘ you can’t afford to tell the truth 
for half-a-crown.’ ”’ 


It was, in fact, an extremely good book; nothing more service- 
able for its purpose was produced for many years, if ever. I know 
that my father always felt that there was something ungenerous 
in Marshall’s distaste for this book, which was originally hers, but 
was allowed to go out of print without a murmur of complaint from 
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her when there was still a strong demand for it. The book 
which replaced it in 1892, under a similar title and over his sole 
name, was of quite a different character, being mainly an abridg- 
ment of the Principles. The 1879 volume, so great an advance 
when it came out on what had gone before, is the little book in 
green covers, not the thicker one in blue Macmillan cloth. 

In July of 1877 they were married. . But their real honeymoon 
came, I think, in 1881, when, after four years as Principal of 
University College, Bristol, Marshall’s health broke down and she 
took him for a long rest cure to Palermo. I fancy that this was 
the period of most unbroken happiness and perfect contentment 
in her life. Recalling it sixty years later she wrote :— 


** We were five months at Palermo, on a roof, and when- 
ever I want something pleasant to think about I try to 
imagine myself on it. It was the roof of a small Italian 
hotel, the Oliva, flat of course and paved with coloured tiles, 
and upon it during the day Alfred occupied an American 
chair over which the cover of the travelling bath was rigged 
up as an awning, and there he wrote the early chapters of his 
‘Principles.’ One day he came down from the roof to tell 
me how he had just discovered the notion of ‘ elasticity of 
demand.’ ” 


This is the beginning of a fascinating chapter which describes 
the Sicilian scene. Marshall, who was suffering from stone in the 
kidney, was not unduly ill. His powers were at the height of their 
fertility. There was no controversy, no lectures, no tiresome 
colleagues, none of the minor irritations to his over-sensitive 
spirit which Mary was to spend so much of her life soothing away. 
Nature was kind and lovely. “ From the roof we had a view of the 
conca d’oro, the golden shell of orange and lemon groves stretching 
a few miles inland, and of the mountains which met the sea on 
either side and formed a semicircle of varied shapes.” They 
looked down upon a little court. ‘‘ It was a small court but the 
most was made of it. The trellis work over the pathways was 
covered with vines loaded with grapes, and there was a lemon tree 
and an orange tree and plenty of flowers. The houses around had 
their balconies paved with coloured tiles, which especially near 
Christmas time were inhabited by turkeys, whilst pigeons lived in 
holes and corners.”’ She loved the morning visit to the market to 
buy fruit. All her life, down almost to her latest days, Mary 
Marshall was a gifted amateur water-colourist, never so happy as 
when sketching. Whilst Alfred composed the Principles on the 
roof, Mary went out with her brush and colours. 
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“The place I cared for most and in which I spent many 
hours, trying to make a picture, was the Cappella Palatina, 
It is small and dimly lighted by slit-like windows so that on 
entering from the sunlight hardly anything could be seen 
but a mass of dim golden shadows. Gradually, however, the 
wonderful beauty of outline and detail emerged. The 
outlines are Norman, and Saracenic workmen filled in the rich 
colour and oriental devices. Most beautiful of all was the 
golden apse, out of which loomed the great Christ’s head.”’ 

They were months ‘of perfect bliss. 

For the next forty years her life was wholly merged in his. 
This was not a partnership of the Webb kind, as it might have 
become if the temperaments on both sides had been entirely 
different. In spite of his early sympathies and what he was gain- 
ing all the time from his wife’s discernment of mind, Marshall 
came increasingly to the conclusion that there was nothing useful 
to be made of women’s intellects. When the great trial of 
strength came in 1896 over the proposal to grant women’s degrees 
he abandoned the friends of a lifetime and took, whatever his 
wife might think or feel, the other side. But Mary Marshall 
had been brought up to know, and also to respect and accept what 
men of “strict principles” were like. This was not the first time 
that her dolls (which she was in risk of making into idols) had 
been burnt by one whom she loved. 

Yet it was an intellectual partnership just the same, based on 
profound dependence on the one side (he could not live a day 
without her), and, on the other, deep devotion and admiration, 
which was increased and not impaired by extreme discernment. 
Nothing escaped her clear, penetrating and truthful eye. She 
faced everything in order that he, sometimes, need not. By a 
gift of character and her bright mind and, I think one should add, 
a sort of natural artistry, of which I have never seen the like, she 
could charm away the petty or the irritating or the unnecessary 
with an equable, humorous loving-kindness. Neither in Alfred’s 
lifetime nor afterwards did she ever ask, or expect, anything for 
herself. It was always in the forefront of her thought that she 
must not be a trouble to anyone. 

Thus splendidly equipped, she now merged her life in his. Both 
at Bristol and at Oxford, where they were soon to go, she lectured 
on Economics, and when they returned to Cambridge she resumed 
her lectureship at Newnham, where she was in charge of the 
students for many years. She kept a watchful eye over the proofs 
and the index of the early editions of the Principles, and there are 
other ways of influencing the course and progress of a great book 
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than open or direct criticism. The degree of D.Litt. of the 
University of Bristol was conferred on her. But she never, to the 
best of my recollection, discoursed on an economic topic with 
a visitor, or even took part in the everlasting economic talks of 
Balliol Croft. For the serious discussion she would leave the 
dining-room to the men or the visitor would go upstairs to the 
study, and the most ignorant Miss could not have pretended less 
than she to academic attainment. Her holiday task was not to 
debate the theories of the Austrian economists, but to make water- 
colour sketches of the South Tirol. Indeed, her artistic gift was 
considerable. She seldom showed her work to her friends, but she 
exhibited regularly with the Cambridge Drawing Society, and has 
left to Mr. C. R. Fay, who has deposited them with the Marshall 
Library, a substantial selection of the scenes, where she sat with 
her sketching stool and easel whilst the Master, on his “ ‘ throne ’ 
with an air cushion and a camp stool which when opened against a 
pile of stones made a comfortable back to lean against,” defined, 
in a hand less steady than hers, the Representative Firm. 

On their return from Palermo there was one more year in 
Bristol. In 1883 Marshall succeeded Arnold Toynbee at Balliol as 
lecturer to the Indian students in Oxford. At Oxford he had 
larger classes than at any other time, since “ Greats ”’ men as well 
as the budding Indian Civilians attended his lectures. She 
records :— 

“ At that time Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty ’ 
roused much interest. Alfred gave three lectures on it at 
Bristol which Miss Elliott said reminded her of a boa con- 
strictor which slobbers its victim before swallowing it. At 
Oxford he encountered Henry George in person, York Powell 
being in the chair and Max Miller on the platform. Shortly 
after another duel took place with Hyndman, who called forth 
Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘ Devil take the Hyndman.’ Bimetallism 
and Home Rule were also raging about that time and were 
subjects too dangerous to mention at a dinner party.” 

The short interlude at Balliol, then at its highest point of 
brilliance and of fame, certainly introduced Alfred Marshall to a 
larger world than he had known previously. He became one of 
Jowett’s young men. Jowett, who was on the Council of Bristol 
University, first came across him there, and the time at Oxford 
confirmed a friendship with both the Marshalls, whom he would 
afterwards visit at Cambridge. Mrs. Marshall records :— 

“ My first sight of the Master was at a dinner party given 
by the Percivals. He and Henry Smith were on the Council 
of the College, they came regularly three times a year to its 
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meetings and generally stayed at our house and these visits 
were a delight. They were such a well-fitting pair and seemed 
so happy together, for though Jowett was rather shy and silent 
unless with a congenial companion, he was quite at his ease 
with Henry Smith who was the most brilliant and humorous 
talker I have ever met. I used to sit up with them and Alfred 
till well after midnight. It took me about five years to feel 
quite at ease with Jowett, for his shyness was a difficulty, 
but after a while we got on quite well and only talked when 
we wanted to. I sometimes took walks with him and he 
would make a'remark now and then and fill up the gaps by 
humming little tunes.” 


Thus the Marshalls easily took their place in Balliol and 


Oxford society. Evelyn Abbott, Lewis Nettleship, Andrew 
Bradley, Strachan Davidson, Albert Dicey and Alfred Milner 
were Fellows of Balliol. 





“The Women’s Colleges had recently started and I had 
the great good fortune of getting to know Miss Wordsworth, 
the first Head of Lady Margaret Hall. She was wise and 
witty, her bon-mots were proverbial and walks with her were 
a joy. Then Ruskin was at Oxford giving drawing lessons, 
lecturing to crowded audiences and inciting undergraduates 
to make roads. Toynbee Hall was being founded and the 
Barnetts often came to Balliol to stir up the young men to 
take an active part. The Charity Organisation Society had 
just started. Mr. Phelps was Chairman and Mr. Albert 
Dicey and Miss Eleanor Smith (accompanied by her dog) 
regularly attended its meetings. There was also a Society 
led by Mr. Sidney Ball for the Discussion of Social Questions, 
so the four terms of our life at Oxford were full of interest 
and excitement.”’ 


And there were Jowett’s dinner-parties :-— 


“He enjoyed bringing his friends together and almost 
every week-end during Term he asked people to stay at the 
Lodge who he thought would like to meet one another or 
would be likely to help one another. His plan was to havea 
rather large and carefully arranged party on the Saturday 
which Arthur Sidgwick used to call a ‘ Noah’s Ark’ dinner, 
for so many strange animals walked in in pairs. One amusing 
pair was Lady Rosebery, a large lady, and the small Prince of 
Siam. There were the Goschens, the Huxleys, the Matthew 
Arnolds, Robert Browning, ‘Damn Theology’ Rogers, an 
Australian Prime Minister, Sir Robert Morier, Cornelia 
Sorabji and the Alfred Greys among many others. He liked 
to spend a quiet evening with his friends. He came once to 
meet Albert Dicey and Eleanor Smith, the sister of Henry 
Smith, who was as well known for her brusque home-truths 
as he for his genial humour. Another time he brought 
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Ruskin, who told funny stories and made us laugh with quaint 
rhymes about little pigs, and Miss Smith who knew him well 
said she had never seen him merrier. Alfred happened one 
day to meet Professor Vinogradoff and was so much fascinated 
that he asked him to dine with us and meet Jowett who had 
arranged to come that night. There was a little stiffness at 
first, as Jowett had not met Vinogradoff and as usual was shy 
with strangers, but as the evening went on talk became more 
and more free; after dinner we sat out in the little back 
garden under the birch tree and a full moon and then it 
became what Jowett called ‘ good,’ on philosophy and poetry. 
I never heard him talk as freely as he did that evening and I 
would give much to be able to recall that conversation. He 
enjoyed discussing economic questions with Alfred and would 
bring out his little notebook and take down a remark that 
specially interested him. He once told me that Alfred’s talk 
was the best he knew. At another time he said ‘ Alfred is 
the most disinterested man I have ever known.’ Our faithful 
old servant ‘Sarah’ interested him and he was the only 
person to whom she would speak of her religious difficulties. 
When he stayed with us at Cambridge he would sit with her in 
the kitchen and talk them over.” 


The return to Cambridge in 1885 is best described in Mrs. 
Marshall’s own words :— 


“ By the end of four Terms we had quite settled in at 
Oxford. The small house and garden in Woodstock Road 
suited us well. I taught the women students, Alfred enjoyed 
teaching his big classes, and though he always felt that 
Cambridge was his true home, we thought that our future 
would lie in Oxford. However in 1884 Fawcett died and 
Alfred was elected in his place, the only serious competitor 
being Inglis Palgrave, and in January 1885 we went to Cam- 
bridge, hired a house in Chesterton Road for a year and in 
1886 Balliol Croft was built and we settled down there for 
good. In 1885 prices were still low and the contract for the 
house was £900, though on account of a mistake on the part 
of the architect it cost £1,100. For several years it was the 
only house in Madingley Road and we chose the site chiefly 
for its forest trees. Alfred took immense pains in planning 
the house and in economising space, especially in the kitchen 
department. He was anxious to have his study on a higher 
floor as he thought that in Cambridge it was well to live as far 
from the ground as possible. However J. J. Stevenson the 
architect persuaded him to be content with the first floor and 
a balcony.” 


It is a commentary on the change in the value of money that 
after Mrs. Marshall’s death, Balliol Croft, with nearly 60 years of 
its lease expired, was sold to another Professor migrating to Cam- 
bridge from Balliol for £2,500. It was part of Mrs. Marshall’s 
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small inheritance still preserved from the Archdeacon’s large 
profits as author, from the long Headmastership of Giggleswick 
in the eighteenth century, from the yeoman farmers of Yorkshire 
back into the mists of time, which was invested in this house; 
and has now filtered through to the University of Cambridge for 
the Marshall Library, the first-fruits of the bequest being the 
purchase in June 1944 of the original MS. of Malthus’s Political 
Economy. 

For the next forty years “ one year passed much like another.” 
The Marshalls had a very small house and one faithful servant, 
but were endlessly hospitable not less to the rawest undergraduate 
than to visitors from the great world. The ‘ one faithful servant ’ 
deserves a separate word. For forty-three years Sarah, and after 
her death Florence. Sarah (Mrs. Marshall wrote) ‘“‘ nearly always 
gave warning in November, that most trying month, but I paid 
no attention, for I knew she would not leave.’’ She belonged to 
the Plymouth Brethren, the gloomiest sect of a gloomy per- 
suasion. 

“She became an excellent cook and loved having great 
responsibilities. ‘Though she considered it wrong to ‘ enjoy’ 
herself she used to say that the happiest week in her life was 
when the British Association met at Cambridge and when 
there were about twelve at each meal; she ran the whole 
concern and would lie awake at nights considering the menus 
for the next day. At one time she was troubled by the feeling 
that she was not being of enough use in the world, but was 
consoled when she realised that by good cooking she was 
keeping Alfred in health and was enabling him to write 
important books.” 

Mrs. Marshall knew how to win devotion. She recalls how 
Lady Jebb, who, coming “‘ to England in the ’seventies as a young 
American widow, took the place by storm, and don after don fell 
before her,”’ once when the conversation was about servants, said 
that she believed very much in praise, and ended by “ Just think 
how much praise is required by the Almighty.” 

In the earliest days of the Labour Movement the Marshalls 
used to invite the working-class leaders to stay. ‘‘ Ben Tillett, 
Tom Mann and Burnet were among our visitors and a specially 
delightful one was Thomas Burt.” Edgeworth would often be 
there. “ We had of course many visits from Economists from 
U.S.A., Germany, Italy, France and Holland. We were very 
fond of Professor Pierson and his wife who stayed with us several 
times and of Professor and Mrs. Taussig.” And, of course, we his 
pupils would be forever lunching there when there were interesting 
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visitors for us to see, or taking tea alone in the study for the good 
of our souls and minds, 


But apart from visitors the Cambridge society of those days 


formed a remarkable group :— 


“‘T became a member of a Ladies’ Dining Society of ten 
or twelve who dined at one another’s houses once or twice a 
Term, the husbands either dining at their Colleges or having 
a solitary meal in their studies. The hostess not only pro- 
vided a good dinner (though champagne was not allowed) 
but also a suitable topic of conversation, should one be 
required, and she was allowed to introduce an outside lady at 
her dinner; but it was an exclusive society, for one black ball 
was enough to exclude a proposed new member. Its mem- 
bers were Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Arthur Verrall, Mrs. Arthur 
Lyttelton, Mrs. Sidgwick, Mrs. James Ward, Mrs. Francis 
Darwin, Baroness von Hiigel, Lady Horace Darwin, Lady 
George Darwin, Mrs. Prothero and Lady Jebb.”’ 


“There seem,” Mrs. Marshall reflected in her extreme old age 
(and, I fear, with justice) “ to be fewer ‘ characters ’ now than in 
by-gone days.” 


Most of the Long Vacations were spent in South Tirol, especially 


with Filomena, who kept the small wayside inn at Stern in Abteital. 


“One year we discovered that in the next village were 
assembled a large part of the ‘ Austrian school ’ of economists. 
The Von Wiesers, the Bédhm Bawerks, the Zuckerkandls and 
several others. We boldly asked the whole company to a 
tea party in our enormous bedroom, which was the largest 
and most desirable room in the inn, and we afterwards 
adjourned to the tent shelter in the field nearby. Filomena 
was proud of having such distinguished guests and got up at 
4 a.m. to make fresh butter and various delicacies for the 
entertainment. Von Béhm Bawerk was a wiry and agile 
little man, an ardent mountaineer who climbed a dolomite 
almost every day. This somewhat exhausted his economic 
energies and he did not want to discuss the Theory of the Rate 
of Interest, a subject which I had rather dreaded, as he and 
Alfred had recently been corresponding warmly upon it. 
Professor Von Wieser was a noble-looking man and a delight- 
ful companion with a wife and daughter to match and I 
much enjoyed the return tea party which the Austrian School 
gave at the beautiful old peasant’s house where they were 
spending the summer.” 


In 1920 a last, and rather disastrous, attempt was made to 


travel abroad. And after that the end of this sweet partnership 
was not far off. 


“The next three summers we spent in a lovely and lonely 
Dorset cove called Arish Mell, where he worked away at his 
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third volume. But after ‘Industry and Trade’ had been 
finished in 1919 his memory gradually became worse and soon 
after his doctor told me quietly that ‘ he will not be able to 
construct any more.’ And it was so, though fortunately he 
did not know it. For in the old days he used to come down 
from his study and say ‘I have had such a happy time, there 
is no joy to be compared to constructive work.’ ” 


Yet after Alfred Marshall’s death there were still another 
twenty years for Mary Marshall of serene beauty and of deeper 
intimacy with Alfred’s old pupils and their wives. 

Forty years ago specialised lending libraries for students, from 
which they could take books away, were rare. It was an essential 
part of Marshall’s technique of teaching to encourage his pupils to 
read widely in their subject and to learn the use of a library. To 
answer a question on price index numbers, a third- or fourth-year 
student would not be expected just to consult the latest standard 
authority. He must glance right back at least to Jevons and 
Giffen, if not to Bishop Fleetwood; he must look at any articles 
published on the subject in the Economic JouRNAL during the 
last twenty years; and if he is led on to browse over the history 
of prices since the Middle Ages, or to compare the price of wheat 
in terms of wages in the times of Solon and of Charles II, no harm 
will have been done. A favourite pupil would be made to feel 
unworthy (i.e., of his great mission to be an economist and carry 
on the tradition of this high clerisy) if his eyes had scanned less 
than ten to a dozen volumes before his answer was shown up. 
He had three ways for making this possible. First of all, he 
established in his lecture-room a library of the more obvious 
books, small but, of course, much more extensive than any under- 
graduate’s stock. When he resigned from his Professorship he 
passed this collection on to his successor. I think that I was its 
first official librarian and prepared its first printed catalogue. 
Beyond this was his own extensive collection, from which the 
pupil, after tea at Balliol Croft, would be expected to take away 
as many volumes as he could carry on the way home along the 
Madingley Road. Finally, he had long ago adopted a practice 
of breaking up learned journals, for which purpose he would 
sometimes acquire an extra set, so as to collect and bind the 
articles according to subjects. A great number of such volumes 
now lie in the Marshall Library, and this was a source which, 
together with its footnotes, could lead the raw student from one 
reference to another, until, if he persevered, he became, for that 
week at least, a walking bibliography on the subject. The 
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preparation of these volumes, and subsequently the cataloguing of 
the items by author and subject in “‘ the brown boxes,”’ had been, 
for time out of memory, the special task of Mrs. Marshall. 

With all this, as a means of education and personal contact and 
inspiration, Mrs. Marshall had been passionately in sympathy. 
The book-laden departing visitor would have a word with her 
downstairs before he left, and she would see him out of the door 
and along the drive with the deepest satisfaction in her eyes. So 
when Alfred passed beyond her care, to preserve this tradition 
and to keep his books still living in the hands of the succeeding 
generations of students became her dearest aim. 

First of all, his library passed to the University for the use of 
students in statu pupillari, to be amalgamated with the existing 
students’ library just mentioned, to become The Marshall Library 
of Economics. Next she set up a substantial endowment fund by 
payments under covenant, which she supplemented by paying 
into it an annual sum from the royalties of his books, the sale of 
which for some years after his death, so far from diminishing, 
increased. (In her will she has left the Library a further £10,000 
and all her husband’s copyrights.) But above all she decided to 
become herself in her proper person the tutelary goddess of the 
books and of the rising generation of students. So in her seventy- 
fifth year, defying the University Regulations, by which it is now 
thought proper that we should a!l be deemed to be deceased at 
sixty-five, she was appointed Honorary Assistant Librarian of the 
Marshall Library of Economics; and so she continued for nearly 
twenty years. Every morning till close on her ninetieth year, when, 
to her extreme dissatisfaction, her doctor prohibited her (partly at 
her friends’ instigation, but more on account of the dangers of the 
Cambridge traffic even to the most able-bodied than to any 
failure of her physical powers), she bicycled the considerable 
distance from Madingley Road to the Library (which in 1935 was 
moved to the fine and ample building, formerly the Squire Law 
Library, adjoining the Geological Museum in Downing Street), 
wearing, as she always did, the sandals which were a legacy of her 
pre-Raphaelite period sixty years before. There she spent the 
morning in charge of the Library, first of all assisted by an under- 
graduate, afterwards, as the scale of the work grew, by a pro- 
fessional under-librarian, Mr. Missen, from 1933 onwards; thus 
relieving of routine duties the successive Marshall librarians, 
Dennis Robertson, Ryle Fay and since 1931 (with an interval) 
Piero Sraffa. Keeping up “the brown boxes” remained her 
special and most favourite task. She always spoke of the place 
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as “My Library.” Her heart and her head, as was the way with 
her, were equally engaged, and it became her main contact with 
the flow of life and the pulse of the Cambridge School of Econo- 
mists which had begun to beat so strongly in Balliol Croft sixty 
years ago. 

On November 7, 1936 (see Economic JouRNAL, December 
1936, p. 771) there was a small function in the Library when she 
presented a copy by William Rothenstein of his portrait of 
Marshall, which hangs in the hall of St. John’s College. There- 
after she sat at the head of the Library at a small central table 
under the portrait. (There is, fortunately, a most characteristic 
photograph of her so seated.) In 1941, when she was ninety-one, 
bronchitis began, for the first time, to make her attendance 
irregular. In 1942 she was not able to be there, except on Novem- 
ber 14, when she was present at the celebration of the centenary 
of her husband’s birth (see Economic JouRNAL, December 1942, 
p- 289) and made a speech in full vigour of mind, telling those 
present what happiness and delight her husband had drawn from 
the labours of his study. On March 7, 1944, she died, and her 
ashes were scattered in the garden of Balliol Croft. 


Modest as morn; as Mid-day bright ; 
Gentle as Ev’ning; cool as Night. 
KEYNES 





RICHARD VON STRIGL 


THE death is reported from Vienna of Professor Richard von 
Strigl, the last member of the group of younger Austrian economists 
who had remained at the original home of the School. Still in his 
early fifties at the time of his death, he was probably the youngest 
of the men who had still belonged to E. v. Boehm-Bawerk’s famous 
seminar ; and to his immediate juniors who came to the University 
after the last war he represented the closest link with that influential 
tradition. Though for many years an eminently successful 
teacher, his academic work, as was true of so many of his colleagues, 
was done in the time he could spare from his main occupation as an 
official of the Unemployment Insurance Board of Vienna, in which 
he rose to a high position. Most of the young economists who 
graduated in Vienna in the years immediately preceding the 
present war owed more to him than to any other teacher; and 
it was because he gave more of his time to the Hochschule fiir 
Welthandel than to the University that during those years the 
former tended to become the more important centre for the 
teaching of economics. 
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Of his works, the first book which he published in 1923, Die 
ékonomischen Kategorien und die Organisation der Wirtschaft, 
is a subtle methodological study which exercised considerable 
influence and gained its author at once a wide reputation. It 
was followed by a less known but in its kind equally valuable volume 
on Angewandte Lohntheorie (1926), which broke new ground in a 
different direction. A series of theoretical articles published over 
a period of years prepared the volume on Kapital und Produktion 
(1934), notable mainly for the simplicity and clarity of exposi- 
tion of a notoriously difficult subject. It was followed by an 
Einfahrung in die Grundlagen der Nationalékonomie (1937), 
which, though Strigl denied himself the use of some of the more 
recently introduced theoretical tools, was probably the best 
modern introduction to economic theory available in German. 
So far as we know, it was his last book. 

To those who last saw Strigl before the present war and had 
not heard of him since, the news of his death comes as a shock. 
It is a great loss to his friends and colleagues, among whom he was 
appreciated as much for his intellectual gifts as for his character ; 
and who hoped that his best work was yet to come when he should 
at last be relieved from his official duties. But it is his students 
who will most feel the loss. One of them, Dr. J. Steindl, now of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics, writes: ‘‘ Bred in the tradition 
of liberal thought, which permeated his teaching, he was, in the 
midst of the reactionary influences of Austrian academic life, 
an attraction to those who were repelled by the mystic and 
hysterical nationalism rampant in those years. Even those whom 
his teaching could not always convince could not fail to recognise 
the immense superiority of the tradition which he represented 
over the ideologies which now bedevil ‘Greater Germany.’ 
His personality contributed to this: humane and cultured, 
a good pedagogue and a great friend to his pupils, he had the 
mark of a great teacher who is able to transmit permanent values 
which stretch beyond the errors of the time. There are few of his 
pupils or of the foreign economists who would visit Vienna and 
sojourn in his circle of those days who did not very much like him. 
Since the invasion of Austria he has been silent ; we have not heard 
of any further publication of his. This is not surprising to those 
who knew him, and it is probably not only due to an illness which 
befell him in 1939. The spectacle of the conversion overnight 
of so many to a new creed was not congenial to him who had so 
conspicuously lacked the talents of a careerist in all his pro- 
fessional life.” 
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Public recognition of his services Strigl indeed had little. 
The admission as Privatdozent in the University of Vienna about 
1923 was soon followed by the conferment of the title of Pro- 
fessor. In 1936 the University of Utrecht conferred on him an 
honorary doctorate, which he greatly prized. But, an essentially 
modest and quiet man, he remained almost unknown beyond the 
circles with whom he had professional contact. Yet with his death 
disappears the figure on whom one’s hope for a preservation 
of the tradition of Vienna as a centre of economic teaching and 
of a future revival of the ‘ Austrian School ” had largely rested. 

F. A. HavEex 





CuRRENT ToPIcs 


THE Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society was held 
at Chatham House on June 22, 1944. Sir William Beveridge was 
re-elected President of the Society, and after the formal business 
he opened a discussion on ‘“ The Government White Paper on 
Employment Policy”’ (printed above) in which a number of 
members of the Royal Economic Society and Chatham House 
took part. Mr. J. R. N. Stone was elected a member of the Council 
in place of Mr. N. F. Hall, this being the only change in the 
membership of the Council. It was announced that the Council 
had appointed Mr. Austin Robinson to be Joint Editor of the 
Journal with Lord Keynes as from the beginning of the present 
year. Mr. Robinson has been Assistant Editor of the Journal 
since September, 1934. 





THE Secretary reported on the membership and finances of 
the Society as follows :— 












































| 1943, | 1942. | 1941. | 1940. | 1939. | 1936. | 1932. | 1928, | 1914 
New Fellows and Library | 
Members elected | 423 | 287 243 354 490 | 523 429 479 50 
Fellows lost by death, resigna- | | 
tion, or default | 152 | 202 428 501 496 483 378 171 | 33 
Number of Fellows and Li- | 
brary Members on Dec. 31 | 4,596 | 4,325 | 4,240 | 4,425 | 4,572 | 4,497 | 4,374 | 3,183 | 694 
Total Compounders included 
in above total . 1,404 | 1,328 | 1,262 | 1,175 | 1,155 | 1,051 879 | 640) 159 
Surplus of Income over Ex- | - 
penditure, together with re- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ié 
ceipts from Compounders . | 1,903 1,382 | 1,041 872 329 | 846 | 791 754 | 278 
! ' | ' 




















THE following have compounded for life membership of the 
Royal Economic Society :— 
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Adamson, W. O. C. 
Arndt, H. W. 
Atchley, C. A. 
Bailey, W. 

Benz, N. 

Betz, H. J. 
Blooman, P. A. 
Bowen, Ian. 
Brand, S. 

Brook, J. 
Brookes, W. M. C. 
Brown, T. 

Burns, C. G. 
Careless, S. J. 
Carslake, A. E. 
Chang, Tse-chun. 
Child, A. 
Clampett, G. J. T. 
Clark, E. 

Corp, E. A. 
Cowan, C. 

Das, Dr. N. 
Dension, S. R. 
Devons, Ely. 
Drucker, A. 
Dunkerley, H. B. 
Dutt, S. 
Eastwood, A. 
Edey, H. C. 
Edwards, W. H. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


Felton, W. J. 
Fogarty, M. P. 
Gale, T. 
Garland, G. L. 
Goodwin, H. 
Grant, R. M. 
Hakim, G. H. 


Hamilton, Prof. E. J. 


Hanks, F. H. 
Holinshead, E. 
Hookham, R. E. 
Johnson, H. M. A. 


Johnson, J. C. de G. 


Kelly, D. K. 
Kerr, R. B. 
Kilby, T. J. J. 
Lane, V. D’A. 
Lenton, J. H. 
Longfield, B. A. 
Lovett, R. H. 


Mann, Capt. A. R. H. 


Meharg, H. C. 
Melling, C. T. 
Merwin, Dr. C. L. 


Morton, Sir George, 


O.B.E., M.C. 
Nash, A. 8. 
Nightingale, E. A. 
Nissen, R. E. 
Openshaw, A. C. 
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Owen, M. C. M. 
Pechman, Dr. J. A. 
Perrott, I. B. 
Pullar, R. M. 
Rao, Raja J. R. 
Riley, E. W. 
Robinson, E. A. G. 
Ruderman, A.-P. 
Saunter, J. H. 
Sawaaf, H. A. 
Seldon, A. 

Shah, D. J. 
Shenfield, A. 
Shepherd, W. S. 
Shum, K.-H. 
Simkin, C. E. F. 
Smilg, J. E. 
Steinbock, F. E. 
Stewart, W. 
Swales, T. R. 
Tessier, C. F. G. 
Thrane, F. 8. 
Tiplady, T. P. 
Widtman, H. E. 


Willis, F. H. 
Willsmore, A. W. 
Wilson, C. 

Windel, D. 

Woolley, Maj. E. W. 
Wypbrew, H. L. 


The following have been admitted to membership of the 


Society :— 


Adams, J. L. 

Adams, Lt.-Comdr. 
Q. 

Allport, R. E. H. 

Angold, F. H. 

Appleby, Capt. W. 

Ashton-Hatley, G. 

Astle, A. S. 

Baehr, Dr. P. J. 

Barr, P. 





Barr, S. W. 
Barrett, W. G. 
Battersby, Capt. T. 
Bell, H. C. 
Belshaw, C. 8. 
Bennett, W. R. 
Berrill, K. 
Birnbaum, A. 
Boon, L. J. 

Boot, C. 





Botting, J. G. 
Bowden, S. K. 
Bowen, J. 
Boyce, T. 
Bralsford, H. 
Bray, F. 8. 
Bray, W. J. 
Breathnach, S. 
Bridge, A. G. 
Brown, A. 





































Brown, Earl H. Edey, J. 

Brown, I. B. Elwood, B. 

Brown, J. McL. Emerson, E. W. K. 
Bull, J. L. Erskine, J. C. P. 
Burden, 8S. W. Evans, W. J. H. 
Burrows, A. N. Evely, R. W. 

Care, Capt. C. W. Eyles, J. H. 

Carey, B. S. Fairclough, M. H. 
Carey, Miss R. J. Farmer, J. P. 

Carr, Dr. H. J. Farquhar-Young, G. 
Carr, W. F. 

Cash, T. H. E. Fasanya, O. 

Clark, Lt. D. Faulkner, Dr. T. E. 
Clements, J. Field, J. C. 
Cobren, G. M. Field, K. 
Cockburn, W. R. Firmin, D. L. 
Cohen, Miss R. Ford, W. T. 
Coleman, G. W. French, D. 

Collier, J. H. Frost, C. E. 
Collins, C. J. S. Fuerst, Dr. E. 
Conway, Miss F. Fuller, Lt. D. R. 
Coombs, D. H. Gaymord, J. P. 
Cooper, Lt.-Col. H. J. Ghosh, H. M. 
Corbin, F. E. Gilbey, A. L. 
Coulson, Miss D.8. Godfrey, H. 8. 
Crampin, H. W. Goldberg, I. 


Crowther, Miss M. E. Goodenough, Sir 
Cuban Minister, The William, Bart. 
Culucundis, W/O. Gould, G. H. B. 


Custis, P. J. Grainer, P. E. 
Daly, J. Grant, R. M. 
Danon, J. H. Green, G. N. 
Davey, Lt. G. Greenfield, T. H. 
Davies, R. V. Haddow, H. P. 
Dean, E. H. Haigh, A. 
Delgado, L. Hancock, Capt. B. W. 
Delves, J. M. Hancock, Prof. W.K. 
Domar, E. D. Hanrahan, R. O. 
Douglas, A. Harris, G. C. 
Dudley, N. A. Hasan, M. A. 
Dziubinski, F/L. J. Haynes, A. T. 

A. M. Hazel, Lt. A. C. 
Eastwood, T. Healey, D. R. 
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Hearley, M. J. G. 
Heath, W. E. 
Heelan, M. H. 
Hendry, J. W. 
Hennessy, F. 
Herbert, Lt. A. G. 
Herrmann, R. 
Hewitt, E. W. K. 
Heyrti, T. 
Hitchins, E. F. 
Hodgson, H. 
Hollingum, 8. J. 
Holloway, E. A. 
Hooker, M. A. 
Hornsby, H. H. V. 
Hughes, C. 

Inger, A. B. 
Treland, S. H. 
Isaac, J. 

Iyengar, Prof. S. K. 
Izod, W. H. 
Jacquemin, L. 
Jagger, G. 
Jagtiani, D. A. 
Jenkins, G. 8S. 
Jervis, F. R. J. 
Johnston, J., Jnr. 
Johnstone, W. S. G. 
Jones, L. 

Juda, H. P. 
Jumde, G. C. 
Kalb, S. 

Keating, L. G. 
Keir Watson, R. 
Kelly, G. D. 
Kerr, Major D. 
Kerrick, B. H. 
Kiely, A. P. 

King, W. T. 
Kippen, J. S. 
Kirby, H. T. 
Kirton, R. J. 
Kitzinger, Lt. J. H. 
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Knowles, B. D. 
Kyte, H. 
Lafford, E. 
Lagan, D. F. 
Laker, J. P. 
Lancaster, N. G. 
Landauer, H. E. 
Langley, Lt. 8. J. 
Lanworn, R. G. 
Lawe, F./Lt. D. 
Lee, F. W. 
Lewsley, B. J. 
Leyland, N. H. 
Long, F. J. B. 
Lowe, Lt. N. 
Loynes, J. B. 
Lutz, H. 
McCann, E. 
Maclean, A. 
McLean, G. O. 


MacLennan-Sheard, 


H. 
Machin, W. I. 
Mainwood, H. 
Maizels, A. 
Marcus, Lt. E. 
Marsh, H. 
Marshall, J. W. 
Martin, D. R. 
Meisels, M. A. 
Middleton, H. E. 
Mikardo, I. 
Miller, F’. 
Mitchell, V. S. H. 
Montague, N. 
Moody, E. 
Moore, E. J. 
Morgan, H. D. 
Morgolis, J. 


Morrell, C. P. de R. 


Morris, D. E. 
Morris, J. K. W. 
Morrison, G. 
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Morrison, R. Rodriques, J. L. 
Morrow, W. T. Rodriques, W. G. 
Mortimer, C. J. Roskill, O. W. 
Moser, C. A. Rotarski, Col. 8. 
Muir, S/Lt. A. Roujou, G. 
Mulcahy, R. E. Rudolf, H. C. 
Munaweera, D. H. P. Russell, S. H. 
Myers, H. H. Schinagel, H. 
Naidu, D. B. R. Schwab, M. H. 


Narang, Lt. A. Z. Scott, E. 
Newbald, W. N.S. Scott, F. R. 
Newman, H. G. de Scott, H. 


W. Scott, T. B. 
Newman, Dr. P. C. Scribens, F. T. 
Nixon, E. A. Scruby, A. E. 
Offord, E. J. Sebestyen, A. 
Osborn, W. T. Sellars, E. A. 
Osborne, S. F. Seth, N. N. 

Owen Fowler, H. Shepherd, J. 
Pardoe, J. E. Shepherd, R. R. T. 
Parker, F. Sheraton, L. J. W. 
Payne, C. P. Shorter, B. H. 
Percus, P. M. Simpkin, R. C. 
Perera, A. B. Singer, Dr. F. A. 
Perrin, V. D. Sinha, H. N. 
Pescuma, M. Skinner, S. 

Petrie, H. Skyme-Jones, D. E. 
Pleming, Lt. J. E. Smith, G. 

Pleva, I. P. Smyth, F. W. 
Pocock, B. M. Stephens, J. N. 


Polkinhorne, L. F. Stewart, N. A. 
Porteous, J. A. A. Stockdale, E. 

Preston, Rev. R. H. Storey, R. W. 
Price, Capt. J. W. Studley, J. A. 
Rachet, A. B. Swann, J. H. 

Rajkumar, N. V. Sykes, Miss B. 
Raybould, S. G. Sykes, J. 


Reid, W. S. Taggart, M. A. 
Richards, J. G. Tallis, W. H. 
Ringrose, H. G. Taylor, E. A. W. 
Robinson, K. E. Tessler, A. A. 
Rodger, J. G. Thompson, W. 
Rodgers, W. S. Thompson, W. H. 
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Thrupp, Dr. S. Warrington, G.D.  Wolley, J.S. 
Toft, T. M. Watkins, F. Wong, S. Y. 
Tomlinson, E. B. L. Webster, J.C. C. Wood, A. L. 
Tontz, R. L. White, P. C. Wood, J. R. 
Trivedi, J. K. Whitwell, T. Woolvett, H. R. 
Troeder, S. J. Whitwill, Col. M. Worswick, C. 
Twells, W. H. Wild, H. J. Yaffe, D. 
Valabregue, Capt. J. Wilkinson, J. W. Yardley, M. A. 
Vaughan, J. A. Williams, A. 8S. Yorston, R. K. 
Vinter, F. R. P. Williams, Lt. G. L. Zadoo, 8. 
Vowles, W. H. P. Williams, J. C. Zeitlin, Dr. L. 
Walker, N. A. Wilson, Dr. T. Zollschan, H. G. 


The following have been admitted to Library membership of 


the Society :— 


Anglo-Persian Institute, Teheran. 
Birmingham Products Ltd. 

Caja Nacional, Buenos Aires. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

Central College, Missouri. 

Czechoslovak Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
Department of Labour, Colombo. 

Drew University, New Jersey. 

Herbert Lang and Cie Libraries, Bern. 

Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Instituto de Investigaciones, Barcelona. 
McGill University. 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Beirut. 
Netherlands Trading Society (East) Ltd. 
Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission. 
O.E.M. Library, Washington. 

Office for Emergency Management Library. 
Peglers Ltd. 

Political Research Centre. 

United Kingdom Commercial Corporation Ltd. 
United Steel Companies Ltd. 

University of London Commerce Degree Bureau. 
Wigglesworth & Co., Ltd. 

World Trade Alliance Association. 





Lorp PassFIELD, a Vice-President of the Royal Economic 
Society, received the high distinction of the Order of Merit 
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amongst the birthday honours of 1944. All economists will wish 
to congratulate Lord Passfield on being the first economist to 
receive this great distinction, and to express their sympathy that 
the other member of that great partnership is no longer with 
him. 

In the same Honours List Professor Lionel Robbins, head of 
the Economic Section of the War Cabinet Secretariat, who has 
been during the war occupying in fact what for so long was the 
mythical post of chief of the economic general staff, received the 
C.B.; and Mr. Redvers Opie, who is economic adviser to the 
British Embassy in Washington, the C.M.G. Both Professor 
Robbins and Mr. Opie are with Lord Keynes and Professor 
Robertson as members of the Monetary Delegation to the United 
States. Professor Hayek has been elected a Fellow of the British 
Academy, and joins the Economic Science section of that body. 





A Beatrice Wess Memorial Fund has been formed with 
the following objects : 


The advancement of education and learning with respect 
to the history and problems of government and social policy 
(including socialism, trade unionism and co-operation) in 
Great Britain and elsewhere 

(a) by research ; 

(b) by lectures, scholarships and educational grants; 
and 

(c) by such other educational means as the Trustees may 
from time to time approve. 


The intention of the Trustees of the Fund is to raise a sub- 
stantial amount of not less than £50,000, which would ensure a 
worthy memorial. It is hoped that as the work of the Webbs 
has blazed the trail for social workers in so many fields, a very 
large number of individuals and organisations will be concerned to 
create an endowment which will provide for its continuance. The 
Council of the Royal Economic Society have contributed £100 
from the funds of the Society to the Fund, and it is hoped that 
many individual members of the Society will also wish to associate 
themselves with it. 

Subscriptions may be made either (a) in a single payment, or 
(6) as annual payments over any number of years. The Fund 
has been approved as a charity, and those wishing to do so may 
enter into covenants to make annual payments on terms which 
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will allow the Trust to recover income tax on the sums subscribed. 
(A form of covenant will be supplied on request.) 

Cheques should be drawn to the credit of “‘ The Webb Memorial 
Fund,” and sent to Mrs. M. Manus, The Webb Memorial Fund, 
20 Grove End Gardens, London, N.W.8. 





THE Royal Economic Society is anxious to have a sufficient 
number of complete runs of the issues of the Economic Journal 
published during the war to supply the needs of libraries and of 
subscribers in occupied countries when contact is re-established. 

There are at present three issues of the Journal of which the 
supply is relatively short: namely, April 1942, June—September 
1943 and December 1943. If, therefore, there are any members 
of the Society who can spare these issues, the Council will be much 
obliged if they will forward them to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
S. J. Buttress, 6 Humberstone Road, Cambridge. He will make 
a payment of 10s. to each member kind enough to return him the 
three issues in question. 





Tue Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics 
and Politics of the University of Cambridge have given notice 
that they intend to appoint in the course of the Michaelmas Term 
1944 two University lecturers in economics. Full particulars can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty Board (Mr. M. H. 
Dobb) at the Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge; 
candidates should communicate with him before October 15 next. 
If the candidate appointed is prevented by national service or 
by the special circumstances of the present time from discharging 
the duties of the office, dispensation from the statutory obliga- 
tions of the office will be granted, subject to such conditions, 
financial or other, as may be approved. 





Mr. H. S. Krrxcatpy has been elected to the Chair of 
Industrial Relations in the University of Cambridge in the place 
of the late Professor Hilton. Mr. Kirkcaldy, who graduated in 
the Department of Law in the University of Edinburgh, has 
been Secretary of the Iron and Steel Employers’ Association and 
the British Employers’ representative at Conferences of the 
International Labour Office. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
Vou. CVI, Part III, 1943. Post-War International Monetary Plans: N. 
Crump and OTHers. Methods of Estimating the Burden of Taxation : 
G. Finpiay Surrras. Wholesale Prices in 1942 : Eprror of The Statist. 


Economica. 

Fespruary 1944. The Pareto Distribution of Incomes: E. C. RHODEs. 
Commodity Stocks and the Trade Cycle: K. Lacey. Public Expenditure 
in the National Income : K. W. Rotuscuinp and E. H. Stern. Scient- 
ism and the Study of Society, Part III: F. A. v. Hayvex. 

May 1944. A Liquidity Preference Theory of Market Prices: K. E. 
Bovutpine. Finance Capitalism?: L. M. Lacumann. The Duties of 
a Banker, II: J. K. HorseFretpD. The Poverty of Historicism, I: 
K. Popper. Dr. Rhodes’ Analysis of the Distribution of Single Incomes 
in the United States: G. Garvy. Comments on Dr. Garvy’s Note: 
EK. C. RHODEs. 

The Review of Economic Studies. 

Vou. XI, No. 1. The Beveridge Plan and Local Government Finance : 
J.R. and U. K. Hicks. The Welfare Significance of Productive Labour : 
Hua Myint. The Four Consumer's Surpluses : J. R. Hicks. Colonial 
Industrialisation and British Employment: P.Apy. Hx-Ante Saving and 
Liquidity-Preferences: Pao-San Ov. A Note on Profit Maximisation 
and Its Implications : T. DE ScrrovszxKy. 


The Political Quarterly. 

APRIL-JUNE 1944. Post-war Machinery of Government: A TEMPORARY 
Crviz Servant and J. P. Mayer. The Education Bill: Suena D. 
Smon. The Re-education of Germany: K. Martin. Turkey’s Inter- 
national Relations: J. Parker. War Materials and the Planning of 
Peace: D. 8. ANDERSON. 

Agenda. 


FeBRuARY 1944. Psychology after the War: F.C. Barttretr. Problems 
of the Modern Universities, Part I: G. C. Frrup. The Populations of 
Europe ; displacement and replacement : Maz.-GEN. Str NEL Matcoimm. 
New Zealand and the Post-War World: K.B.CumMBEertanp. An Hssay 
on State Control of Business: E. F. ScoumMacHER. Some Observations 
on the Future Organization of the Coal Industry: A. Bracuam. The 
Highiands of Scotland ; proposals for development : H. QUIGLEY. 


The Eugenics Review. 
Aprit 1944. (Sterility, Contraception and the Birth-rate. Population 
Problems in the Light of Differential Fertility: J. A. FRASER ROBERTS. 
Eugenic Aspects of Social Security. Problems before the Royal Commission. 


The Sociological Review. 

JANUARY—APRIL 1943. Anti-Semitism: M. GrtnsBerG. The Psycho- 
logical Background of White-Coloured Contacts in Britain: K. L. Lirrie. 
National Stereotypes—Their Nature and Function: C. A. Mack. An 
Experimental Investigation of National Stereotypes: MADELINE KERR. 
Wilfrid Trotter's ‘‘Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War”: R. W. 
CHAPMAN. 

Oxford Institute of Statistics. 

Vou. 6, No.3. Points, Prices and Consumers’ Choice : G.D.N. Worswick. 

The Age Structure of Building Labour: S. Moos. The Unimportance of 

a Capital Levy : T. Baoan. 
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Vou. 6, No. 4. Consumption of Groceries : T.ScuHutz. Excess Profits Tax 
and Post-war Re-equipment : M. Katreck1. Cinema Duties, Consumption 
and Prices: P. Apy. 

Vou. 6, No. 5. The American Financial Position: J. STEINDL. Reform 
of the Health Services: E. J. Buoxatzscu. Fixing Exchange Rates in 
War: T. Batocu. 

Vou. 6, No. 6. An International Monetary Fund: E. F. ScHuMAcCHER and 
T. Batocu. The Cost of a ‘Human Needs’ Diet: T. Scuuxz. 

Vou. 6, No. 7. The Budget: M. Katecxt and T. Batocu. Earnings and 
Hours of Labour: J. L. NicHouson. 


International A ffairs. 

Vout. XX, No. 1, January 1944. The Problem of Germany: T. H. 
MinsHatt. The Problem of Japan: H. V. Repman. The Common- 
wealth’s Place in the World Economic Structure: A. G. B. FisHeEr. 
Finance and Reconstruction: N. Crump. International Aspects of 
Norwegian Economic Reconstruction: K. Gertz-Woip. Manchuria 
Today: J. Stewart. The Dutch West Indies in Peace and War: 
A. MUHLENFELD. 

Thoresby Society Miscellany. 

Aprit 1944. Yorkshire Cloth Traders in the United States, 1770-1840 : 

H. Heaton. The Medieval Borough of Leeds : G. WOLEDGE. 


The Banker. 
Aprit 1944. Nominee Holdings. Reconstruction Forum, III. 
May 1944. Banks and Company Law Amendment. The National Finances. 
JUNE 1944. Imperial Preference: D. J. MORGAN. Overseas Banking in 
1943. 
Juty 1944. Central Banking in Evolution. International Double Tazxa- 
tion: F. Bower. Poland: a Financial and Economic Survey. 


Planning. 
No. 219. Facts about International Trade. 
No. 220. Wages and the Cost of Living Index. 
No. 221. British Trade Associations. 
No. 222. Medical Care for Citizens. 


Fabian Quarterly. 

No. 41, Apri 1944 (Diamond Jubilee Number). Fabian Failures and 
Successes : BERNARD SHAW. Fabianism and the Next Age: H. Lasxt. 
The Influence of Fabianism on British Social Policy: W. A. Rosson. 
The Shaw-Wells Controversy of 1904-1908 : F. E. Lomwenstern. The 
Work of the Fabian Society Today: Marcaret Cote. How a Political 
Society Functions: the story of the Fabian Colonial Bureau: Rita 
HINDEN. 

No. 42. Points for Planners. Statistics and Social Policy: G. D. N. 
Worswick. Recruitment and Training and Teachers : BARBARA DRAKE. 
Fabian Evidence to Beveridge. The Right Use of Opinion Surveys: 
MARIANNE WALTER. T'owards a Water Policy: H. FRANKLIN. 


International Labour Review. 


FEBRUARY 1944. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration. Housing—an industrial opportunity: M. L. Cotzan. The 
Baltic Republics and White Russia under German Occupation, 1941-1942. 
The Employment of Prisoners of War in Great Britain. The Rehabilitation 
of Discharged Service Personnel in New Zealand. 

Marcy 1944. The I.L.0. and Post-War Problems: ERNest Bevin and 
AnTHONY EDEN. Stabilisation Policy in New Zealand: H. BretsHaw. 
Allowances for Dependants of Mobilised Men in Germany : H. WAcHEN- 
HEIM. Food Distribution in Latin American Countries. Ninety-first 

Session of the I.L.0. Governing Body. 
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Aprit—May 1944. Federalism and Labour Legislation in India: Sm 
Atut CHATTERJEE. Unemployment Compensation in the United States : 
RutH ReETIcKER. A National Health Service for Great Britain. 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 


FEBRUARY 1944. Dominion Nationalism and the Commonwealth: A. BRADY. 
Medieval Unity and the Economic Conditions for an International Civiliza- 
tion: K. W. Dreutscu. Wars and the Rise of Industrial Civilization, 
1640-1740 : J. U. NEF. 

May 1944. International Investment ; some post-war problems and issues : 
N.S. Bucnanan. Imperfect Competition in Agricultural Processing and 
Distributing Industries: W.H. Nicnorts. The Courts and the Sove- 
reignty of the Canadian Parliament: J. R. Mattory. The Effect of 
Health Insurance on the Demand for Health Services: L. RicHTER. 


The South African Journal of Economics. 

DECEMBER 1943. The Union Banking Act, 1942: E.H.D. Arnot. The 
Production Function for South African Manufacturing Industry : G.W.G. 
Browne. Shipping Services of the Union Government and the Possi- 
bilities of their Development: C.S. Ricuarps. The ‘‘ Uthwatt’’ Report 
in its Relation to Site Value Rating in the Transvaal: R. L. Warp. 


The Indian Journal of Economics. 
JanuARY 1944. Our Food Problem: 8S. K. Rupra. Labour in Wartime : 
S. R. Bosz. Monetary Policy and the Trade Cycle: R. N. PoDUVAL 
Indian Currency—Past, Present and Future: D. K. MALHOTRA. 


Sankhyad. The Indian Journal of Statistics. 


Vou. 6, Pt. 4, Fepruary 1944. This issue includes papers delivered to 
the Sixth Session of the Indian Statistical Conference; the principal 
papers dealing with predominantly economic problems were: The 
Stability of the Income Distribution: H. BERNARDELLI. Moments and 
Product Moments of Moment Statistics for Samples of the Finite and 
Infinite Populations: P. V. SukHATME. On the Application of Time- 
series Analysis to the Datas Relation to the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department: G. C. Roy. Hachange Depreciation: J. 8. Rags. Cycles 
of Sales and Mortgages of Land in Bengal : N. R. Das Gupta. 


The Economic Record. 

DECEMBER 1943. The Australian War Economy, May—November, 1943 : 
H. Burton. Primary Products Prices: W.8S. Ketty. Internal Mar- 
keting of New Zealand Primary Products: T. R. SmirxH. War-time 
Fertility and the Future Population of Australia: G.R. Bruns. Changes 
in New Zealand’s Import Structure: W. B. Sutcx. Employment and 
Equilibrium : K. 8. IsuEs. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


Fesruary 1944. Taxation and the Conservation of Resources: 8S. v. 
Crrracy-WantruP. Wages and Profits in the Paper Industry, 1929-39 : 
W. R. Mactavurin. The Monopsony Case for Tariffs: S. ENKE. 
Opposition to Union Officers in Elections: P. Tarr. Income Creation by 
Means of Income Taxation: J. C. Hussarp. Output, Employment, 
Consumption and Investment : W. W. LEONTIEF. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


SEPTEMBER 1943. The American Family in World War II. 

NOVEMBER 1943. Transportation : war and post-war. 

JanuaRy 1944. Higher Education and the War. 

Marcu 1944. A Challenge to Peacemakers : Conflicting National Aspira- 
tions in Central and Eastern Europe. 
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The Journal of Political Economy. 


DECEMBER 1943. Monetary Disorder and Economic Decadence in Spain, 
1651-1700 : Earu J. Hamimton. Man of his Century ; a reconsideration 
of the historical significance of Karl Marx :.S.F.Btoom. The Evolutionist 
Revolt against Classical Economics, II. In England—James Steuart, 
Richard Jones, Karl Marx : H. Grossman. Public Works Program after 
World War I: E. J. Howenstine. How Government Purchasing 
Procedures Strengthen Monopoly Elements : W.C. Bautatne. Cushman 
on Independent Regulatory Commissions : MyRon W. WATKINS. 

Marcu 1944. Some Reflections on Syndicalism : H.C.Smmons. Diminish- 
ing Returns from Investment: F. H. Knicut. Economic Implications 
of Renegotiation of Government Contracts: C.L.Curistenson. The New 
York Mutual Savings Banks Fund: W. 4. Sterner. 


The Review of Economic Statistics. 


Fespruary 1944. The War and American Agriculture: J. D. Buack and 
C. A. GIBBONS. 


The American Economic Review. 


DECEMBER 1943. After the Food Conference: J. D. Buack and J. A. 
FLEXNER. American Post-war Social Security Proposals : E. E. Witter. 
Socialist Planning and International Economic Relations: B. F. Hoss- 
LiTz. Some aspects of Value and Capital in a War Economy: E. W. 
Swanson. Ideology and the Unions: J. BARBASH. 

Marcon 1944. Economy and Democracy: A. B. Woutre. The Under- 
writing of Aggregate Consumer Spending as a Pillar of Full-Employment 
Policy: J.H.G. Prerson. Federal Regulatory Agencies and the Courts : 
W.H. Nicuotts. The Rise of Independent Unionism : Mary KiEmo. , 
Some Problems of Methodology in Modern Economic Theory: O. von 
Merine. The War Labor Board: J. C. REcorp. 

SUPPLEMENT. (Papers and Proceedings of the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Economic Association.) Political Science, Political 
Economy and Values: R. T. Bye, A. Satz, H. von Becxerata, F. G. 
Witson. Educational Function of Economists and Political Scientists : 
J. M. Cuarx, F. H. Knicut, W. ANDERSON. Wartime Transportation 
Administration: J. B. Eastman. The Structure of Postwar American 
Business : T. N. Beckman, T. O. YntRMa, J. Hirscu, M. A. CopELAnp. 
Economic Theory in Relation to the Long-run Postwar Situation: Z. C. 
Dickinson. Postwar Labor Problems : CaRRout R. DAUGHERTY, G. W. 
Taytor. Social Security: Evretine M. Burns, E. E. Wirte. The 
Postwar Legal and Econwmic Position of American Women : REBEKAH §. 
GREATHOUSE, Mary ANDERSON. Postwar Domestic Monetary Prob- 
lems: C. R. Wuitttesey, K. R. Bopp. Symposium by Past Presidents 
on Relative Spheres of Private Business and Government : J. WASHINGTON 
Betxu. International Economic Problems, Trade: J. B. CONDLIFFE, 
J. VINER, C.D. Epwarps, P. W. BIDWELL. Regional : W.L. HoLuann. 
Monetary: J. H. Wrttiams, H. 8. Extis. 


Social Research. 


FEBRUARY 1944. Hconomics in a Unified World: W. C. Mrrcnett. 


The Public Debt in the Financial Structure: A. KAHLER. Franz Oppen- 
heimer’s Economic Ideas: E. Hermann. Hungary, A Danubian Prob- 
lem: R.ScHtLterR. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism : 
E. Fiscuorr. Gesthalt Theory: M. WertTHEmER. The American 
Worker and his Education: H. M. Katien. 


Econometrica. 


JANUARY 1944. A Mathematical Theory of the Incidence of Taxation: 





R. W. SHepHarD. Cyclically Invariant Graduation: C. W. VicKERY. 
A Note on the Derivation of Production Functions from Farm Records : 
G. Trntner. Production Functions : Cops-Doveatas. Interfirm, Intra- 
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firm: M. BROFENBRENNER. Liquidty Preference and the Theory of 
Interest and Money: F. Mopierianit. The Statistical Determination of 
the Investment Schedule : M. Ezexren. A Reply: L. R. Kiem. 


Journal of Farm Economics. 


FEBRUARY 1944. World Conditions in the Postwar Period that will affect 
Mississippi Valley Agriculture: H. C. Taytor. Redirecting World 
Agricultural Production and Trade Toward Better Nutrition: F. F. 
Exxiott. Rehabilitation of Agriculture in German-occupied Europe : 
E. JENSEN. America looks at Russian Agriculture: L. Vout. 
Nationalistic Trends in Agricultural Policy: A. P. CHEw. Transition 
Readjustments in Agriculture: T. W. Scuuxttz, W. E. Gries, E., A. 
StarcH. Desirable Changes in the National Economy after the War: 
K. E. Boutpine, M. Ezexrer. Price Control and the Wartime Pricing 
of Farm Products; E. J. Worxinc. Wartime Developments in Farm 
Credits and their Postwar Implications: A. G. BLAcK. 


Wheat Studies (Stanford, California). 

Vout. XX, No. 3, January 1944. World Wheat Survey and Outlook, 
January 1944: Heten C. FarnswortH and Merriam A. CLOUGH. 
‘** World ” wheat supplies for the current crop year were of record size, 
but this year the utilization of wheat has so far exceeded earlier levels 
that year-end stocks are expected to be sharply reduced. In the United 
States alone, domestic disappearance of wheat in the first half of 1943-44 
was about as much as is normally used during a full year. The amount 
of wheat recently diverted to feed and alcohol production there has 
substantially exceeded the quantity milled for flour. Feed use of wheat 
has also been heavier than usual in Canada, Argentina and Australia; 
yet all three will have notably large stocks of wheat. A major problem 
of food management in the United States is to prevent excessive, dis- 
orderly liquidation of livestock without unnecessary diversion of trans- 
port facilities to the importation of wheat and feed grains. In Con- 
tinental Europe ex-Russia, the 1943 wheat crop was the largest of the 
war, and wheat consumption has been less restricted this year than last. 
Russia has smaller supplies of bread grain to meet increased deficits in 
areas liberated from German control. 

Vou. XX, No. 4, Marcu 1944, Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classi- 
cal Rome: N. Jasny. The primary aim of this study was to ascertain 
the price of wheat in classical antiquity, and specifically the price or 
prices that correspond to the flour prices mentioned in Pliny’s Natural 
History. It appears that the free-market price of wheat in Rome at the 
end of the Republic and at the beginning of the Empire is likely to have 
been considerably higher than classical scholars have been assuming. 
Attention is also given to the price of wheat in certain other parts of the 
ancient world and an attempt is made to appraise the probable price 
spread between surplus and deficit areas. A Roman flour with only 
bran separated was ‘“‘ discovered ” in the course of the study. Extrac- 
tion percentages of flour in antiquity appear to have been substantially 
higher than some scholars have believed. It was also found that the 
high cost of power for grinding was largely offset by the coarseness of the 
grinding, and that the total cost of producing flour, while higher than at 
present, represented only a small part of the flour price. 


Foreign Affairs. 
Aprit 1944. Our Sovereignty : shall we use it ?: W.L. Wixi. UNRRA, 
Sample of World Organization: P. C. Jessup. America at War; the 
climatic year begins: H. W. Batpwiy. Population and Power in 
Postwar Europe: F. W. Norestern. The Future of the Skyways : 
Sm FREDERICK Hanptey Pace. Native Self-Government: M. J. 
Herskovits. Japan’s Power of Resistance: H. Foster Barn. Poten- 
tialities of Japanese Liberalism : C. BURNELL Ops. African Facts and 
American Criticisms: MARGERY PERHAM. Spanish Dreams of Empire : 
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T. J. Hamitton. Labor and the Peace: G. Souter. Korea in the Post- 
war World: A. J. GRAJDANZEV. Representative Government Emerges in 
China: C. Y. W. MENG. 


La Revue Economique et Sociale (Algiers). 


No.1. Réflexions sur la place de V économique dans Vétat : J. P. RaupNirz. 
Remarques sur l'avenir économique et le liberalisme: G. H. Bousquet. 
La ‘‘ Chaine du froid ” en Afrique du Nord: M. Kocsa. 

No. 3. Nationalisation coopérative de la grande industrie monopolisatrice : 
A. B. LaverGne. La technique et lesprit du capitalisme : E. MrNost, 
Grandes lignes de la politique économique anglaise pour l’aprés-guerre : 
J. P. Raupnirz. L’ortentation de Véconomie rurale de demain: P. 
BERTHAULT et R. WEISSLITZ. 

No. 4. L’Industrie aprés la guerre: StR W1LLIAM BEVERIDGE. Nationali- 
sation coopérative de la grande industrie monopolisatrice : A. B. LAVERGNE. 
Les idées de la résistance sur la politique sociale. Finances de guerre aux 
Etats-Unis. 

No. 5. L’avenir économique et le libéralisme: G. H. Bousquet. Les 
Plans White et Keynes: R. Bottiat. La France économique de demain : 
L. Mrpot. Note sur le Paysanat indigéne: G. Mercier. La question 
textile en Afrique frangaise : E. MIEGE. 


L’ Egypte Contemporaine. 


Aprit—May 1943. Vers une politique internationale des investissements : 
M. By&. L’état de siége en Egypte et le régime des proclamations mili- 
taires: M. MousxHett. Money and Prices in Egypt: J. I. Crate. 
Entités nationales et commerce international: E. Nassir. La réforme 
législative et judicaire en Abyssinie: HaNNA Sapa. Etude statistique de 
la situation économique en Syrie et au Liban : J. GODARD. 

NovEMBER 1943. L’industrie égyptienne et ses possibilités de développe- 
ment: A J. Dorra. Problémes ruraux ‘‘ Propriétaires et locataires”’: 
M. JUNGFLEISH. 

Moneda y Crédito. 


Marca 1944. Economia de expansién : G. CassEL. Progreso de la cultura 
econémica en Espana. El profesor Antonio Flores de Lemus: V. Gay. 
El Dictamen sobre el patron oro y la teorta de Cassel, sobre el cambio 
exterior: A. Parpo. Imposicién y riesgo: A. G. ORBANEJA. 


Revista de Estudios Politicos (Madrid). 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER 1943. Comunidad Internacional y Sociedad Inter- 
nacional: A. Pocu and G. pr CaviepEs. Un problema de la teorta del 
poder en la doctrina espanvola: J. A. Maravatu. La personalidad juridica 
sindical : A. BOUTHELIER. 

SUPLEMENTO DE INFORMACION Economica, 2. Proyectos internacionales 
sobre el dinero: J. V. DONCEL. 

SUPLEMENTO DE INFORMACION Economica, 4. El Comercio de Espatia con 
Iberoamerica. Part I. Las Cifras. 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1944. La generacién de Menéndez Pelayo: P.L. 
Entrateo. La guerra en el orden internacional: M. A. Navarro. La 
prudencia politica: L. E. Patactos. 


El Trimestre Econémico (Mexico). 


Aprit-JUNE 1943. El nuevo indice de precios al mayoreo en la ciudad de 
Mexico de la secretaria de la economia nacional : F. Bach and MARGARITA 
Reyna. La economia de guerra en Mexico: E. Vittasenor. Ia 
riqueza de Mexico: E. A. Patino. Los ‘‘principios” de Marshall en la 
evolucién de la teorta econémica: G. F. SHOVE. 

OcroBER—DECEMBER 1943. El plan inglés: Lorp Keynes. La estabili- 
zacién monetaria: J. H. Witx1ams. Dos planes para la estabilizacién 
monetaria internacional : J. VINER. Los planes monetarios internacion- 
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ales: P. B. WHatre. Compensacién multilateral: E. F. ScHumacHEer. 
Analisis de los planes britdénico, canadiense, francés y estadounidense : 
L. B. Jack. Los proyectos monetarios de la postguerra : V. L. URQUIDI. 

JANUARY—MarcuH 1944. El control de precios en Gran Bretatia: M. F. 
CHAvaRRiIa. La politica comercial y el comercio exterior de Estados 
Unidos: B. F. Hosetirz. Origenes coloniales del peonaje en Mexico: 
S. Zavata. Cooperacidn indigena y cooperativismo moderno: J. DE LA 
FUENTE. Consideraciones de orden demogrdfico sobre el distrito federal y 
prevision para 1950: J. Strva. 

APRIL-JUNE 1944. Un frenoalainflacién: J.P. ARRARTE. Tendencias 
inflacionistas en América Latina y posibles intrumentos de control: E. 
MONTEALEGRE. Los valores, los precios y la masa monetaria: L. E. 
N. Arteta. Sobre la industria azucarera de Cuba durante el siglo XIX : 
J. LE R. Brusone. Mercantilismo y neomercantilismo en la historia 
econdémica de América: A. L. InARritu. El Banco de Exportacién 
e Importacién : G. PATTERSON. 


Revista de Ciéncias Econémicas (Brazil). 


SEPTEMBER 1943. Psicologia da Administragao: H. L. Dunn. Popu- 
lagao e Imigracao: F. M. pr CarvatHo. Padronizacao de Produtos 
Agricolas e Pecudrios: R. S. CONGALVES. 

OcTOBER 1943. Um Continente e um 86 Destino: A. DE AZEVEDO. Qual 
o Caminho da América Apés a Guerra? : 8.G. Inman. O Protecionismo 
e a Industria Nacional: A. DE A. BARRETO. 


Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi (Istanbul University). 


OcTOBER 1942. La vraie nature de la production : U. Ricct. 

JANUARY 1943. Nationalékonomie und _ Betriebswirtschaftslehre : 
ENGELMANN. Betriebswirtschaftslehre und Volkswirtschaftslehre : 
Rtstow. 

ApriIL 1943. Die Wirtschaftspriifung: A. Isaac. 





NEW BOOKS. 
British. 


Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the Aegean. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1944. 84”. Pp. 96. 3s. 

[This Chatham House publication is a study of the problems of the peasant 
populations of Central Europe. The first chapter is ‘‘ A Peasant Programme,”’ 
which, though remarkable in itself, is still more remarkable in that the signatories 
come from seven different countries which have not always found their interests 
to coincide—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia. There are also chapters on ‘‘ The Zone of Small Nations in 
Eastern Europe,’’ by Professor Seton-Watson, ‘‘ The General Background of 
the Peasant Problem,”’ ‘‘ Peasant Life and Labour,’’ ‘‘ The Land for the Peasant,”’ 
“The Co-operative System,’’ ‘‘ Agricultural Technique and Progress,’ and 
“Problems of Industrialisation.’’] 


AsuBy (A. W.) and Evans (I. L.). The Agriculture of Wales and 
Monmouthshire. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1944. 8}’. 
Pp. 300. 15s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Barker (Stmr Ernest). The Development of Public Services in 
Western Europe, 1660-1930. London: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 73”. Pp. vi+ 93. 5s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 
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Brruta (G. D.). The Plan Explained. New Delhi: Hindustan 
Times Press, 1944. 94”. Pp. 13. 


[This pamphlet is addressed to answering some of the questions raised by the 
Plan for the Economic Development of India, noted below. In particular it is 
concerned with the problems of raising the necessary capital. It is suggested that 
other countries have saved up to 20% of their national income, and that the 
figure is not beyond her capacity. An estimate is made of the amount of saving 
that might be forthcoming from the additional values to be produced by the 
new industries. The estimates of 10% from agriculture, services and consumption 
goods are within the limits of possibility. But is it conceivable that 75% of 
the additional net product of the basic industries should be saved? Surely 
labour costs and minimum expenditures from salaries must absorb considerably 
more than 25% of the net proceeds. A reduction to 25%, as against 75%, 
would reduce by Rs. 2700 crores the volume of available savings. ] 


Bonne (A.). The Economic Development of the Middle East. An 
Outline of Planned Reconstruction after the War. Jerusalem: 
Economic Research Institute, Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1943. 9}". 
Pp. 124. 

[The author suggests that there are certain common problems not only of 
the Middle-Eastern countries, but of almost all Oriental countries also: a rapidly 
growing population, a progressive urbanisation (which is, however, still low by 
European standards), a slow shift from primary to secondary and tertiary pro- 
duction, a very low average income in the predominantly agricultural zones, 
The problem is how to raise income despite these difficulties. After close 
statistical investigation, he believes that it is possible to make progress through 
planned development. ] 


BratusrorD (H.N.). Making Germany Pay? London: National 
Peace Council, 1944. 8”. Pp.8. 4d. 


[Mr. Brailsford, in this lecture, puts very clearly the dilemmas of reparations, 
Shall we risk making it unnecessarily difficult to rebuild the ordinary system of 
international trade in its new, peace-time, channels? Do we want to make 
things as difficult for a reasonable post-war German Government, if such can be 
found, as we did for the Weimar Republic? He urges simple, clearly defined 
obligations, limited to a period of ten years or less. He is very doubtful of the 
Russian proposals for reparations by actual employment of ‘‘ war criminals ’’ to 
rebuild what has been destroyed.] 


Bray (F. SEwELL) and SHeassy (H. B.). Design of Accounts. 
London: Humphrey Milford for the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Research Committee, 1944. 83”. Pp. 200. 12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


British Railways in Peace and War. London: British Railways 
Press Office, 1944. 9”. Pp. 72. Is. 


[This is a popular and well-illustrated account, issued on behalf of the railways, 
of their development since the formation of the four main lines in 1923. More 
than a half of it is devoted to their war-time tasks and difficulties. It contains a 
certain amount of useful statistical material, mostly, however, available in the 
usual sources of reference.] 


Burton (Str Montague). The Middle Path. Leeds: Petty & 
Sons, 1943. 7”. Pp. 76. 2s. 6d. 


(This is an unpretentious little volume in which Sir Montague Burton has 
collected the talks which he has delivered on a variety of formal and informal 
occasions. They are concerned primarily with collective security, with Britain’s 
part in the war, with industrial relations and arbitration here and in America. 
In the talk which gives its name to the book—an address to the Harrogate 
Rotary Club—he makes the most constructive proposals here advanced; he 
advocates an eight-point plan for the constitution of a World Federation, which 
would have, inter alia, free trade, common labour laws and common minimum 
wages, @ common language, common police and armed forces, and a common 
currency. The principal objectives would be world unity based on justice, the 
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development of resources of member countries, employment at minimum rates of 
pay for all fit to work, and adequate provision for all others. The existing 
machinery of the League and the I.L.O. would be utilised so far as practicable. 
He is convinced that ‘“‘if mankind is determined to have international and 
industrial co-operation instead of conflict, its will can be made effective.’’] 


Change, No. 5. The Journey Home. A Report prepared by 
Mass-Observation for the Advertising Service Guild. London: John 
Murray, 1944. 84”. Pp. 123. 6s. 


[This is a study by the now familiar mass-observation methods of what the 
public expect to happen in the post-war transition.] 


CrrrRInE (SiR WatTER). The T.U.C. in War-time. London: 
Trades Union Congress, 1944. 94”. Pp. 40. 


[This pamphlet gives some account of the work of the Trades Union Congress 
in war-time and of the ways in which it has been able to maintain or advance 
working-class standards. There is also some discussion of the period of transition 
from war to peace.] 


CLARKE (JoAN §.). Beveridge on Beveridge. London: Social 
Security League, 1944. 8”. Pp. 40. Ils. 


[This pamphlet contains a new foreword by Sir William Beveridge himself, 
and reprints of six speeches that he has made on different aspects of Social Security. 
In the new foreword he deals largely with the question of how far his proposals 
would break down if there was a failure to deal with the problems of mass un- 
employment. He concludes that such mass unemployment, however disastrous 
to the country, would not wreck the scheme. ] 


Development and Welfare in the West Indies. Bulletin No. 5. 
The National Income of Jamaica, 1942, by F. Benham. Bridgetown, 
Barbados : Advocate Co., 1944. 9%”. Pp. 29. 10 cents. 


[Dr. Benham has prepared an estimate of the national income for 1942. He 
is unusually frank about the accuracy or inaccuracy of the various constituent 
figures, and a reader is told when he is on the firm ground and when on thin ice. 
The problem is approached mainly from the side of production, but an estimate 
is given of the distribution between different categories of income. The con- 
clusion is that the national income was around £33-34 million—equivalent to 
about £26 per year per head. In comparing this with the £110 or thereabouts of 
Great Britain, Dr. Benham asks his readers to bear in mind that foodstuffs 
are cheap, that particular value attaches to leisure, and that warm clothing is 
less necessary; nevertheless there can be no question that standards are low.] 


EpGEworTH (K. E.). Unemployment can be Cured. Dublin : 
Eason, 1944. 73%”. Pp. 157. 10s. 6d. 


[This is a useful popular study of the main causes of unemployment and of 
the possible methods of curing it. The author, putting the main emphasis on 
the problems of saving and investment and on the multiplier effect, draws 
attention also to the possibility of certain underlying natural causes of cyclical 
movements, and to the importance of structural unemployment and of secular 
changes in export industries. The analysis is presented against a background of 
the relevant statistics both for the U.K. and U.S.] 


Facts for Socialists. London: Fabian Publications, Ltd., and 
Victor Gollancz, 1944. 84”. Pp. 48. Is. 6d. 


[This is the fifteenth edition of Facts for Socialists, which was first published 
in 1887, revised for 1943-44 from the work of economists and statisticians. The 
statistics given are in connection with the National Income, those who produce 
it, those who receive it, the social results of the present distribution, labour and 
capitalism in Parliament, and taxation and private enterprise. There have 
obviously been difficulties in the compilation of the present volume (which has 
mostly been carried out by Mr. J. C. Gray, the Home Research Secretary of the 
Fabian Society), owing to the secret nature or unavailability of certain figures; 
but in spite of that it brings together a great deal of useful statistical information.] 
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FaRNCOMBE (A. E.) and Dana (C. A.). World Government—Shall 
Britain Participate? London: British American Council for World 
Government Organisation, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 45. Is. 


[This pamphlet traces through extracts from the speeches of various public 
figures the growth of the idea of world government. It pleads for the support of 
the ordinary man for this conception of the new world order, as being the only 
safeguard against future world anarchy. The book is illustrated by pictorial 
diagrams, most of them through the courtesy either of the Foreign Policy Asso. 
ciation or of the Public Affairs Committee. ] 


FENELON (K.G.). Blind Workers in Industry. Published by the 
author, 41 Arden Road, London, N.3, 1944. 8”. Pp. 14. 6d. 


[Dr. Fenelon’s object in preparing this pamphlet was to discover what had 
been the experience of firms which had actually employed blind or partially 
blinded persons. The information contained in the book is based on answers to 
@ questionnaire, visits to factories and on discussions and correspondence with 
factory managers. His findings are that on the whole the work of the blind 
employees, if it is selected to suit their disability, is well up to the standard of 
the sighted workers, and that their attendance and punctuality are good. It is 
to be hoped that more and more firms will be willing to employ blind workers 
(in peace time as well as in war time) not only for the sake of the workers them- 
selves, to whom employment is obviously of the first importance, but also for the 
sake of the community to which they can still render much service.] 


Fintay (A. M.). Social Security in New Zealand. London: 
Whitcombe & Tombs, 1944. 83”. Pp. 71. 2s. 6d. 


[The main part of this book describes briefly the health, medical and other 
benefits receivable under the present social security system in operation in New 
Zealand. There is also some discussion of social security in general, and of the 
Beveridge and other plans.] 


Fuiress (W.). The Economic Reconstruction of Europe. London: 
International Publishing Co., 1944. 8”. Pp. 64. ls. 6d. 


[Mr. Fliess suggests the basis of organisation for a socialist administration of 
Europe. |] 


FoENANDER (O. de R.). Wartime Labour Developments in 
Australia. Melbourne University Press (Oxford University Press), 
1943. 84”. Pp. 177. 17s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Forp (W.). Belgian Handbook. London: Evans Bros. (For 
the Belgian Information Office), 1944. 7”. Pp. 79. 


[A useful little book in which may be found much information on Belgium: 
her industries, her transport and communications, her foreign trade, her shipping, 
agriculture, banking, social services and her educational system.] 


Forward—by the Right. A National Policy for Coal. London: 
Tory Reform Committee, 1944. 84”. Pp. 24. 


[This pamphlet, like that on agriculture, shows the Tory Reformers in a 
mood of anxiety to carry through important changes. While they regard many 
of the inter-war difficulties, of the industry as outside its own control, they believe 
that its general structure ‘‘ was ill-designed to enable the industry to meet 
changed circumstances.’’ They would require the Coal Commission quickly to 
produce schemes of amalgamation, based upon plans submitted by representative 
regional committees; these would have to be executed with a time and progress 
schedule attached. Finance should, where necessary, be found by the Bankers 
Industrial Development Company. There should be improvement both of 
management and transport. Distribution should be zoned, and prices fixed by 
Area Committees of owners, merchants and consumers. Retail prices, at each 
point within the area, should also be fixed; entry into coal distribution should 
require a licence. The regular labour force should have a guaranteed minimum 
income based on five 74-hour shifts; a system of piece-rates should, however, 
be retained. Pensions and compensation schemes should be established. Pro- 
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duction Advisory Councils should be fostered. It is of interest to find how closely 
the minds of the Tory Reformers approximate to those in other parties who are 
anxious for energetic steps, and how widely at variance they are with those who 
believe that private industry can be left to solve its own problems in its own 
way.] 


The Friends of Hansard. London: 804 Hood, Dolphin Square, 
S.W.1, 1944. 7”. Pp. 36. Is. 

[The Friends of Hansard are concerned with the very laudable objective of 
inducing the British public to read the actual proceedings of its Parliament. 
They claim that a rise in. the non-official sales from 2,450 in June 1943 to 4,460 in 
March 1944 are in part due to their efforts. One famous girls’ school now 
reproduces debates with a part allotted to each girl. Mr. Maxton, Mr. Aneuran 
Bevan, and Mr. Shinwell are carrying an unexpected load of personal responsibility. ] 


GuurYE (G. S.). The Aborigines—“ So-called ”*—and their 
Future. Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1943. 
8}". Pp. 232. 16s. 

[This is a sociological study of the primitive tribes, who are mainly to be 


found in Bihar and Orissa, but who are spread over a considerable area of India. 
The study covers problems of religion, customs, and government policy.] 


Gienpay (R.). The Future of Economic Society. London: 
Macmillan, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 320. 16s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Guiover (E.). The Diagnosis and Treatment of Delinquency. 
London : Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, 1944. 
94”. Pp. 32. 

[The annual report of the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delin- 
quency. ] 


Hattey (Lorp). The Future of Colonial Peoples. London: Ox- 
ford University Press (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1943. 
84". Pp. 63. 3s. 6d. 

[This reproduces the text of a series of lectures delivered by Lord Hailey at 
Princeton University during February, 1943. He deals, inter alia, with such 
economic problems as the value of colonies as sources of raw materials, fields of 
investment and fields for European settlement, the movement against monopoly 
of trade by Colonial Powers, and equally against private enterprise. As a 
personal judgment, Lord Hailey concludes in favour of a system of regional 
councils or commissions, which could be put into effect immediately, and need not 
await post-war organisation of international scope.] 


Hare (A. E. C.). Labour in New Zealand, 1943. Wellington : 
Victoria University College, 1944. 84”. Pp. 69. 2s. 6d. 


[This is Dr. Hare’s second report as Research Fellow in Social Relations in 
Industry at Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand. This report 
is naturally concerned in the main with problems of the mobilisation and control 
of industrial manpower, but contains almost as much useful material about hours 
and absenteeism, conditions of work, disputes and trade unionism.]} 


Harrison (H.). Memorandum on Irish Food Supplies to the 
United Kingdom in War Time. London: The Commonwealth Irish 
Association, 1944. 94”. Pp. 20. 


[This memorandum seeks to explain the progressive decline in sales of Irish 
foodstuffs in the British market. The figure of £42 millions in 1914 had risen to 
£93 millions (at greatly enhanced prices) in 1919. The average of 1926-30 was 
£38 millions. There has been a fall to £29 millions in 1940-42—equivalent at 
1930 prices only to about £18 m. in the last year. The report is very critical of 
the fall in purchases of Irish pigs. But is it not a question of difficulties of 
imported feeding stuffs? Nor is anything said about beer. How much of the 
decline since 1930 i is explained by a reduction of U.K. imports of beer ?] 
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Hawtrey (R. G.). Economic Destiny. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 388. 21s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Hunger and Health in the Colonies. London: Fabian Publications 
and Victor Gollancz, 1944. 84”. Pp. 33. Is. 


[This report, by the Fabian Colonial Bureau, summarises the evidence of 
malnutrition in the Colonies, discusses the available foodstuffs and their values 
from a nutritional angle, and considers what has been done in the past by the 
Colonial Office and Colonial Governments to tackle the problem. In their view, 
any full remedies must take time, but they suggest a number of urgent objectives 
for immediate action, both in the field of fact-finding and to overcome the most 
serious dietary deficiencies. ] 


The Husbandman Waiteth. London: for Tory Reform Com- 
mittee, Simpkins, Marshall Ltd., 1944. 84”. Pp. 16. 9d. 


[Political parties are dividing less and less in terms of dogma, more and more 
in terms of energy or supinity; indeed many of the supine may have the fright of 
their lives if the election is fought with a new electoral roll. The Tory Reformers 
are determined to give practical reality to ‘‘a healthy and well-balanced agri- 
culture.’’ Indeed, to all save a small minority of Georgophobes, the necessity to 
secure aid to our balance of payments from increased agricultural efficiency and 
production is patent. They would establish fixed prices for all the main agri- 
cultural products at levels which will give a reasonable return to farmers of 
average efficiency, and guarantee them for some years ahead. They would 
exercise the control necessary to secure efficiency through bodies similar to the 
War Agricultural Committees, consisting partly of representatives of the farmers, 
partly of local men nominated by the Ministry of Agriculture. The quantities and 
prices of imports are to be determined by the Government in negotiation with 
foreign exporters; distribution will be through ordinary trade channels. The 
Ministry of Food should continue and should have the responsibility of assessing 
prospective requirements and the possible U.K. supplies, and of negotiating 
contracts for the overseas supply of the remainder. Marketing should be 
improved, possibly through a Central Agricultural Marketing Board. Wages 
Boards should be continued. Death duties on agricultural land should be 
abolished. In general they look to mixed rotational farming to maintain 
fertility, and believe that a price structure should be designed to encourage a 
well-balanced variety of crops and live-stock.] 


The International Secretariat of the Future. London: Oxford 
University Press (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1944. 8”. 
Pp. 64. 2s. 6d. 


[This pamphlet, the work of a number of former members of the League 
staff, argues that experience has shown the possibility of securing an international 
civil service with loyalties to the world rather than to their several nations. 
There are, however, certain essential conditions. In particular, while a national 
of any country may properly be responsible for maintaining touch with current 
events in his country, he should not be a channel of political pressure by the 
country upon the League Secretariat. There is discussion of the necessary 
qualifications of the head of the service, of the languages to be used (curiously 
this section deals with meetings of the League rather than with the operations of 
the secretariat) and of finance and siting.] 


Kuezynsxi (J.). A Short History of Labour Conditions in Ger- 
many under Fascism. London: Frederick Muller, 1944. 7”. Pp. 
239. 9s. 6d. 


[This is Vol. III, Part 2, of Jiirgen Kuczynski’s A Short History of Labour 
Conditions under Industrial Capitalism. It is packed with interesting material 
which makes it wholly clear that in essential respects the effect of fascism was 
to lower social and economic standards. Germany, as we now know, was 
throughout the pre-war years devoting large quantities of resources to rearma- 
ment, and it might, perhaps, be argued against the author that it was on that 
account, and not because of the inherent qualities or defects of fascism, that 
German standards were falling. For there can be no gainsaying that the total 
national income was rising. Mr. Kuczynski would answer that war is of the 
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essence of German fascism, and that it is utterly meaningless to discuss its 
potential achievements in a peaceful world that is wholly foreign to it.] 


The Leverhulme Trust. The West African Commission, 1938- 
1939. London: Waterlow & Sons for the Trustees, 1943. 10’. Pp. 
86. Privately printed. 


[Included in this volume are two technical reports: one entitled Crop Pro- 
duction and Soil Fertility Problems, by H. C. Sampson, B.Sc., C.1.E., and E. M. 
Crowther, D.Sc., F.I.C.; the other Live-Stock Problems, by Lt.-Col. A. G. 
Doherty, M.R.C.V.S.] 


London’s Stake in Overseas Trade. London: London Liberal 
Party, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 71. Is. 


[This includes twelve addresses delivered to the London Liberal Party in 
November, 1943. Among those who contribute are Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, 
Sir Eric Macfadyean, Lord Leverhulme, the late Lord Essendon, Sir Percy 
Harris, Sir Andrew McFadyean. ] 


McCosH (A. K.). The Case against Nationalisation of the Coal 
Mines. London: Colliery Guardian Co., 1944. 8}”°. Pp. 24. 


(The author, who is chairman of the Scottish Colliery Owners, argues that the 
essential problem of coal is insufficient production, due to the low output per 
man and the high absenteeism. For this, in his view, nationalisation is no cure. 
Voluntary absenteeism is nearly 70% greater among workers under 30 than 
among those over 30. He argues that past experience of nationalisation (in the 
period 1916-21) showed a 25% fall in output and a five times increase in wage 
costs. In short the objectives of nationalisation are, in his view, political and 
social rather than economic. ] 


Misra (B. R.). Grow more Food in the United Provinces: an 
economic analysis. Benares Hindu University: B. R. Misra, 1943. 
84". Pp. 31. 1 rupee. 

[The broad conclusions of this pamphlet, by the Professor of Economics in 
Benares Hindu University, is that there is some 20% of cultivable land that is 
not at present cultivated. There is, however, reason to think that there are 
substantial difficulties in greatly increasing the present area unless aid is given 
to the cultivator in breaking in fresh land. There has been a decline rather than 
an increase during the past twenty years in double cropping. An increase depends 
very much on the structure of prices. A great expansion of food could be 
obtained by improved methods, and that is the most profitable line of advance. ]} 


MonaMMED (GHULAM). Inflation in India. Hyderabad-Deccan, 
1943. 9”. Pp. 24. 


[This lecture, delivered at the Osmania University by the Finance Member of 
Hyderabad State, suggests the issue of a large Victory Loan in India on British 
account, which might be paid off progressively after the war, and the proceeds 
used to buy machinery for new Indian industries. ] 


NEI (P.) and Others. Italy’s Struggle for Liberation. London : 
International Publishing Co., 1944. 84”. Pp. 30. 9d. 


[This pamphlet, prepared for the Socialist Vanguard Group, gives some 
account of the various left-wing and anti-fascist movements in Italy.] 


Nuffield College. Problems of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1944. 7”. Pp. 63. 2s. 


[It is one of the paradoxes of modern capitalism that while the economists 
attribute many of its defects to a desire to save at a higher rate than the normal 
industrial progress of the nation can readily absorb, the scientists are almost 
unanimous in declaring that scientific invention proceeds much faster than its 
application. The truth is, surely, that the economic system will operate far 
better if everything possible is being done to increase both invention and develop- 
ment after the invention stage up to the moment of mass production. The 
Nuffield Conference, of which this is a report, have examined in very considerable 
detail the problems of research and development, the respective contributions of 
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fundamental and applied research, of university research, of research associations, 
and of research by individual firms, of the proper fields of state assistance, of the 
finance of research and its relation to the patent laws, and of the social effects of 
scientific progress. The Conference recorded its conviction that ‘‘ we are left in 
no doubt that in the fields both of research proper and of development, which is 
indispensable for harvesting the fruits of research, this country has been spending 
so much less than is needed as to render it desirable, even without instituting 
any comparisons, to raise our expenditure on both these objects to an entirely 
different level from that to which we have been accustomed.’’] 


Post-War Industrial Reconstruction. London: Internal Com- 
bustion Engine Manufacturers’ Association, 1943. 84”. Pp. 87. 


[This pamphlet, produced by the Internal Combustion Engine Manufacturers’ 
Association, is concerned partly with the problems that confront that industry in 
particular, but partly also with the general problems of planning home and 
export trading for the post-war period. It is interesting to find that it sets the 
need for planning and for effective control in the period of shortage among the 
first urgencies. ] 


Prick (R. A.). Public Freeholds. Shall Ownership of Land in 
Perpetuity be Private or Public? London: The Ethical Union, 1943. 
7”. Pp. 16. 7d. 


[Mr. Price believes that public ownership of land is ‘‘ the only solution which 
will satisfy modern requirements, and secure for the people not only the incre- 
ment value, but also the power to control and direct development by the exercise 
of the judgment and will of the representatives of the people in a democratic 
government.’’ His suggestion is that ‘‘ all freeholders and lease-holders for more 
than 99 years should automatically become lease-holders for 99 years only.” 
The State, as freeholder, has automatic rights of control over development. ] 


Ravup (V.). The Smaller Nations in World’s Economic Life, 
London: King & Staples, 1944. 84”. Pp. 36. 2s. 


(This pamphlet gives useful information about the economic resources of the 
Baltic and Austro-Hungarian Succession States. It also examines the U.K. 
trade with them at different periods. ] 


SarKaR (BENoy Kumar). The Equations of World-Economy in 
their Bearings on Post-war Reconstruction. Calcutta: Chucker-. 
vertty Chatterjee, 1943. 10”. Pp. xix + 416 + xvi. 12 rupees. 


[This, like all of Sarkar’s work, breaks right away from traditional patterns 
of economic writing, and tries to develop an original technique for the problems 
in hand. He seeks here to examine the limitations and possibilities for the 
expansion of the Indian economy. He lays down a curve of progress. India 
(1885) = England (1800-15) = Germany (1848). India (1905) = England 
(1815-30) = Germany (1850-60). India (1940) = England (1830-48) = Ger- 
many (1865-70). He then goes on to ask how far technical, political, economic 
trends are opening or closing the lag of India on the European industries, and 
what is the outlook for the future.] 


Suiriaw (G. B.) and Jongs (L. E.). Youand the Peace. London: 
Macmillan, 1944. 73”. Pp.177. 6s. 


[This book was written to encourage the ordinary man to think about the 
problems of the peace, and to come to some conclusions for himself, so that he 
may not shirk the responsibilities which democracy ought to bring in its train. 
Among the questions discussed are ‘‘The Problem of Germany,’ ‘‘ A World 
Police Force,’’ ‘‘ A World Criminal Code,’’ ‘‘ The Cause of War’’ and ‘‘ Peace- 
making.’’] 


Spartakus. German Communists. London: Hutchinson, 1944. 


T.. Ep oe.. Ue. 


[This is a ‘‘ Fight for Freedom ”’ publication, and is a short history of German 
communism. The central point which the author brings out is that the communist 
party was not vanquished by Hitler, but by its own shortcomings. It was never 
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really international in spirit, and through the years it became more and more 
nationalistic. The German people, true to their nature, were not attracted to 
its ideals but to its gradually increasing militaristic trappings. The author 
warns the reader against the propaganda of German communists now in Britain 
or America who would have us believe that the real opposition inside Germany 
comes from the communists. A communist opposition, he tells us, does not 
exist; ‘‘ the opposition which really exists in Germany wants to see something 
more than a mere change in colour; it wants to see a new mentality altogether, 
a new German attitude on all fields of human activity.’’] 


Specut (Minna). Education in Post-War Germany. London: 
International Publishing Co., 1944. 84”. Pp. 40. Is. 


[This very well-written pamphlet brings out clearly the immense problems 
of education that will remain to be solved when the war with Germany is finished. 
It deserves the attention of all who are thinking about this formidable task.] 


Srraicut (M.). Make this the Last War. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1944. 84%”. Pp. 276. 10s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


THAKURDAS (Sir PursHOTAMDAS) and Others. A Plan of Economic 
Development for India. Harmondsworth, Middlesex : Penguin Books, 
1944. 7°. Pp. 52. 9d. 

THAKURDAS (StR PuRSHOTAMDAS) and Others. A Plan of Economic 
Development for India. Bombay: New Book Co., 1944. 84”. Pp. 
55. 1 rupee. 


[This most interesting and far-sighted plan for the economic development of 
India is drawn in very general terms. The objective is to double income per head 
within fifteen years. With the present rise of population, this involves trebling 
the national income. But the rise will not be required uniformly all over the 
field. For agriculture the objective is set at an increase of about 130%, which 
would give the necessary growth to meet the added internal consumption of 
agricultural products. At present about 53% of the national income comes 
from agriculture; of the increased income it is suggested that 40% should come 
from agriculture. But since agricultural output per head is low, India would 
remain predominantly an agricultural country. The objective for industry is a 
five times increase. There is no very specific or quantitative plan laid down for 
the industrial expansion, but it is clearly envisaged as covering all the main basic 
industries and a large number of consumption goods industries; examples of the 
latter include textiles of all kinds, glass, leather goods, paper, tobacco, furniture, 
books, artware. Finally it is intended that services shall treble; health and 
education are the main objects of expenditure in this field. It is calculated, 
very roughly, that this plan would involve capital expenditure, directly and 
indirectly (on transport facilities and the like), amounting to Rs. 10,000 crores, 
or about £7,500 millions. The section which shows how this shall be financed, 
and whence the savings shall come, is the least satisfactory part of the plan. It 
is suggested that Rs. 2,600 crores should be raised by what is described as 
“‘external finance’’: hoarded wealth, Rs. 300 crores; sterling securities, Rs. 
1,000 crores; balance of trade, Rs. 600 crores; foreign borrowing, Rs. 700 crores. 
The rest it is hoped to cover with ‘‘ internal finance,”’ by savings of Rs. 4,000 
crores and ‘created money’ to the extent of Rs. 3,400 crores. When these 
sources are looked at in detail, only the sterling securities and the foreign borrow- 
ing are indubitably a use of foreign savings; the dishoarded wealth may be such 
if gold is released for export, but not if it is used internally. Thus Rs. 8,000 to 
Rs. 8,300 crores would have to be found internally by voluntary or induced saving 
over a period of fifteen years. At the beginning the savings can only be small : 
indeed, the estimate of Rs. 4,000 crores given as the possible savings over the 
whole period does not look as if it could be greatly expanded in real terms by 
anything short of violently inflationary measures, save through very rigid 
control. But to take something like one quarter of the total increase achieved 
over the fifteen years is not utterly impossible. Nevertheless it is clear that 
such a plan could only be implemented if India enjoyed an administrative and 
taxation system incomparably more powerful than that which has been in 
existence during the war, and if there existed also the national unity to permit 
its effective operation. ] 
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Towards Economic Citizenship. No.12. Implementing the Atlantic 
Charter in Industry. Hamilton, New Zealand: Employee-Partner- 
ship Institute, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 58. 2s. 

[This is a series of excerpts from speeches and journals on problems of social 
reform produced by the Employee Partnership Institute, in which Mr. H. Valder 
would appear to be the moving spirit.] 


Trustee Savings Bank Year Book, 1944. London: Trustee 
Savings Banks Association, 1944. 74”. Pp. 83. 


[This annual official handbook of the Trustee Savings Banks Association 
follows fairly closely, if on a slightly smaller scale, its now accustomed form. 
Over the year from 20th November, 1942 to 20th November, 1943, the total 
balances held by the banks rose from £434 millions to £508 millions, and the 
combined surplus funds from £12-7 millions to £13-6 millions.] 


Turin (S. P.). The U.S.S.R., an economic and social survey. 
London: Methuen, 1944. 83”. Pp. xi+ 215. 16s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Warp-Jackson (C. H.). A History of Courtaulds. London: 
Curwen Press, 1941. 84”. Pp.177. Privately circulated. 


[This Courtauld saga, written by an employee of the firm, traces the story back 
to the Hugenot merchant, Pierre Courtauld, whose son Augustine escaped to 
England soon after 1685. Augustine’s great-great-grandson, Samuel, was the 
principal founder of the family business in the 1820’s. The story of the con- 
tinuous development of the partnership making a profit of £249 in 1828 into the 
huge business of to-day, the largest textile concern in the world, abounds in 
records of stupendous growth, and of the development of new products—crape, 
fancy crépes, rayon, de-lustred rayon, staple fibre, cellophane, nylon, with 
innumerable variations on these themes. What was the secret of this continuous 
expansion and prosperity of a concern whose products were so sensitive to changes 
in fashion, technique of production and taxation? Was it luck or foresight that 
led the firm to back at an early stage the viscose method of rayon production 
that was eventually to oust the rival nitrocellulose and cuprammonium processes; 
and to embark in the 1820’s on the specialised production by a secret process of 
black crimped crape, just at the beginning of a series of tariff reductions that was 
to ruin nearly every other silk firm in the country? Courtaulds at this period 
were, incidentally, ‘‘ ardent Free Traders.’’ In the representative of the modern 
firm who has written this history the traditional ardour has cooled. ‘‘ In 1923,” 
he writes, ‘‘ no less than £23,000,000 of foreign silk goods came into this country 
scot-free,’’ thanks to ‘“‘the caprices of misinformed politicians.’’ It is also 
doubtful whether the partners of a century ago would have shared his views on 
the benefits of ‘‘ orderly competition,’’ the pooling of markets and private inter- 
national commercial agreements. There are interesting side-lights on the 
conditions of the worker—in 1860 crinolines were prohibited in the mills. Cour- 
taulds are portrayed as good employers—by the middle of last century the firm 
had a library, an evening school, a nursery, and a “‘ lady visitor . . . to visit the 
homes of the workpeople and inculcate habits of cleanliness’’; and in 1854, 
when bad trade compelled short-time working, seven-ninths of the normal weekly 
wage was paid for four days work instead of six. This is a good story, well told.] 


WessTER (C. K.). Some Problems of International Organisation. 
University of Leeds, 1943. 84”. Pp.18. 6d. 
[A lecture given at the University of Leeds during October 1943.] 


WiuiamMs (GERTRUDE). The Price of Social Security. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1944. 84”. Pp. 199. 12s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Wise (H. L.). Problems of Price Control. Wellington: Whit- 
combe & Tombs, 1943. 84”. Pp. 49. 2s. 6d. 

[A small book by Mr. Wise on War-Time Price Control in New Zealand was 
noticed in the last issue of the Economic JouRNAL. He is concerned to deal 
with the wider principles involved. As before, he is excellent on the adminis- 
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trative problems, and on the means adopted in New Zealand to secure that 
firms with high margins of profit absorb increased costs so far as possible. It 
is still legitimate to feel that he under-emphasises the overall problems of control, 
and even when he deals with inflation he hardly makes clear enough that price 
limitation or restriction of demand in one field will drive up prices elsewhere 
unless total demand is sufficiently curtailed; in such circumstances one is con- 
fronted with the dilemma whether to prevent price rises over an ever-wider field, 
or to allow certain non-essentials to rise in price and become effective moppers-up 
of surplus expenditure. This is, nevertheless, a valuable and practical study 
which deserves attention. ] 


World Trade. London: The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, British National Committee, 1944. 84”. Pp. 60. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Yue (G. Upny). The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1944. 93”. Pp. viii + 306. 
258. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


American. 


ANGELL (NoRMAN). Let the People Know. New York: Viking 
Press, 1943. 84". Pp. viii + 244. 


[To be reviewed. | 


ARNOLD (S.). Effectiveness of Unemployment Benefits in Main- 
taining Purchasing Power. Ohio State University: Bureau of 
Business Research, 1943. 9”. Pp. xiii + 71. 


[The conclusion of this study is that unemployment compensation, on the 
scales laid down in New York and Ohio in 1938, would have replaced only about 
9% of wages lost. On the scales of 1941 the Ohio benefits would have replaced 
about 23% of wages lost.] 


Bain (J. S.). The Economics of the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Industry. Part I. Market Structure. University of California: 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 1944. 93”. Pp. xii + 
221. $2.75. 

[This is the first of three projected studies of the Pacific Coast petroleum 
industry. The present volume deals with its structure and market environment ; 
forthcoming volumes will deal, one with the analysis of the character of competi- 
tion that it meets, and the other with the effects on public welfare and the past 
and desirable future public policy towards it. The primary aspect of its structure 
is its isolation from other producing centres. Almost equally important is the 
integration of crude oil production, refining and distribution. There is also 
considerable differentiation of the products of different producers. Some again 
sell throughout the market; the smaller sellers confine themselves to particular 
towns. In the distributive markets State fair trade legislation permits resale 
price maintenance; on the other hand Federal anti-trust legislation sets certain 
important limits. There have been temporary agreements about production, 
but these have since been dissolved as inconsistent with the anti-trust laws.] 


BaLLaInE (W.C.). Unemployment Compensation in Oregon: a 
survey. Oregon University: Bureau of Business Research, School of 
Business Administration, 1944. 9”. Pp. 35. 25 cents. 


[This is a study of the Unemployment Compensation scheme adopted in 
Oregon in 1935 under the Social Security Act. Benefits began to be paid in 
1938 after two years of contributions. The covered employment had steadily 
risen from 170,000 at the beginning of 1940 to 330,000 at the end of 1943. In 
1938 the contributions and interest receipts just about covered benefit payments. 
Since then there has been an increasing excess of receipts over outgoings, and 
by the end of 1943 the balance in the fund was over $43 million.] 
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BarcER (H.) and Scuurr (S. H.). The Mining Industries, 1899- 
1939; a study of output, employment and productivity. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1944. 9”. Pp. xxii + 452. 
$3.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 


BENNETT (M. K.). Food for Postwar Europe: how much and 
what? Stanford University: Food Research Institute, 1944. 9”. 
Pp. 100. 50 cents. 

[Before the war Europe was a net importer of about 40 million tons of food 
and feeding-stuffs (about 20 million tons of each) of which the U.K. took about 
half, say 12-13 million tons of food and 7-8 million tons of feeding-stuffs. 
After surveying needs and possible standards, Dr. Bennett’s conclusion is 
that Europe in the year following a German armistice may need 34-39 million 
tons, on the assumption that U.K. takes 14-16 million tons, U.S.S.R. 5 million 
tons, and Continental Europe 15-18 million tons. This would about exhaust 
the exportable supplies. He looked forward, however, at the time of writing 
(March 1944) to a sufficiency of wheat to cover all needs. | 


Berason (A.). The Structure of Soviet Wages. Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies, 76. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
(Oxford University Press), 1944. 84”. Pp. 255. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Buack (J. D.). Food Enough. Lancaster, Penn.: Jaques-Cattell 


Press, 1943. 74”. Pp. 269. $2.50. 


[This is an interesting study of the problems of the producing, processing and 
distribution of food, which face the United States along with the rest of the 
world. Unlike Britain, who has always known that she could not produce 
enough to feed her population, and who has already had four and a half years of 
gradually increased rationing and food control, America finds herself suddenly 
faced, not with the accustomed problem of controlling output, but of producing 
enough food, not only for her own fighting men and civil population, but to aug- 
ment the resources of her allies and to assist in the rehabilitation of Europe and 
China. Professor Black, who writes with the authority of both a practical and 
theoretical knowledge of farming, as well as of economics, considers that with 
careful planning in all the stages of food production an adequate diet can be 
provided for all.] 


BREEN (V.I.). The United States Conciliation Service. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1943, 9”. Pp. 
ix + 258. 

[A Ph.D. Thesis of the Catholic University of America. ] 


Cronin (B. C.). Father Yorke and the Labor Movement in San 
Francisco, 1900-1910. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1943. 9”. Pp. viii + 239. 

[A Ph.D. Thesis of the Catholic University of America.] 


CurRAN (K. J.). Excess Profits Taxation. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 9’. Pp.203. Cloth bound 
$3.50. Paper bound $3.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Davis (J.S.). Food asan Implement of War. The responsibilities 
of farmers. Stanford, California: Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, 1943. 9”. Pp. 20. 10 cents. 

[This is a published version of a talk Mr. Davis gave to the California Farm 
Bureau Federation towards the end of last year. Mr. Davis spoke to the farmers 
very frankly, telling them that he now considered they were gaining too much 
from.the war. They were in a more favourable position as regards food than 
anyone else; they had more than parity prices; they were too heavily subsidized 
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—and yet they demanded more. All this, he pointed out, gravely imperilled 
the monetary stability of the country, the aid America could render her allies and 
the liberated countries, and ultimately the farmers’ own post-war prospects. ] 


Frets (H.). Petroleum and American Foreign Policy. Stanford 
University : Food Research Institute, 1944. 9’. Pp. 62. 50 cents. 


{Herbert Feis is dealing here with the thorny problems of the relations of the 
U.S.A. to Middle Eastern oil. He begins by saying that he will treat the problem 
as ‘‘ primarily a petroleum question, not primarily a naval or political one.’’ Asa 
petroleum question it needs to be considered ‘‘ in relation to the entire American 
oil position and as part of the world oil position.’’ It is, nevertheless, extra- 
ordinarily difficult to keep oil out of politics, and politics out of oil. Dr. Feis, 
quite properly, considers the U.S. future oil requirements in relation to her own 
limited internal reserves. He urges vigorous measures to assess and conserve 
the U.S. domestic supplies, and to develop synthetic production. He urges the 
reduction or abolition of the U.S. tax on crude petroleum. Finally he urges the 
U.S. development of foreign resources, and U.S. financial and diplomatic support 
to that end.] 


Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1943. 74”. 25 cents. 


[These are four more pamphlets in the ‘‘ Headline Series ’’ published by the 
Foreign Policy Association under the supervisioa of their Department of Popular 
Education. No. 42, Mainsprings of World Politics, by Brooks Emeny, shows 
how the four chief factors which govern the foreign policy of a country are her 
geographical position, her economic wealth, her strategic position, and the make- 
up of her peoples. The author concludes by showing how favourably America is 
placed in all these respects, and by pleading that for her own sake and for the sake 
of the rest of the world, she must shoulder the responsibilities which her tremendous 
resources and vast productive power bring in their train. There is also included 
in the booklet some information on map-drawing. No. 43 is Look at Africa, 
by W. G. and M. 8. Woolbert. After a very brief survey of the carving up of 
Africa, a description is given of the land and its produce, of the people who live 
in Africa and of the way in which they are governed. Some assessment is also 
made of her possible industrial future. No. 44, On the Threshold of World Order, 
by Vera Dean, discusses some of the immense difficulties that will have to be 
faced at the end of the war, and the great opportunities that await us all for 
establishing a better world for the mass of the people to live in. Mrs. Dean also 
pleads that America should do her full share and should not again retire into 
isolation. No. 45, The Amazon: a new frontier? by E. P. Hanson, is an appraisal 
of the potential value of the Amazon basin as a new centre for settlement. This 
vast river, 3,900 miles long, with its drainage basin of 2,700,000 square miles 
(almost as large as the United States), has tremendous untapped resources and 
might, with the aid of modern knowledge, provide homes and livelihood for 
thousands of refugees and unemployed. All the books are clear and well 
illustrated. ] 


Frickry (E.). Economic Fluctuations in the United States. 
Harvard Economic Studies, 73. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (Oxford University Press), 1942. 84”. Pp. xv + 375. 
288. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


GALLAHUE (E. E.). Some Factors in the Development of Market 
Standards. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1942. 9”. Pp. xiii + 206. 

[A Ph.D. Thesis of the Catholic University of America. ] 


Giss (G.8.). The Whitesmiths of Taunton. A history of Reed & 
Barton, 1824-1943. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1943. 83”. Pp. xxxiili+ 419. $3.50. 

[This is the history of the firm of Reed and Barton from 1824 to 1943. It 
started with two village mechanics, Isaac Babbitt and William Crossman, who 
became partners in eaking articles of the new Britannia metal—Babbitt owned a 


jewelry store and wanted goods to sell in it. Soon the factory took predominance 
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over the shop. It grew, and new management came in by 1829. The next years 
were a period of crisis, and by 1837 there was a change of ownership, and Babbitt 
retired. Decade by decade the change of methods, skills, designs and profits are 
traced. Until 1860 the market was mainly local and the method of administra- 
tion paternal. From 1860 advertising, competition with rivals in the national 
market, the development of tastes, all in turn affected its fortunes. Financial 
difficulties at the turn of the century led once more to reorganisation, and 
financial consolidation. Finally, the synthesis of modern techniques and of the 
older traditions was achieved in recent years. But the firm remains of a t 

well known in this country, employing at various times between 500 and 1000 
workers, and depending on craftsmanship rather than mass-production methods.] 


Hiceeins (B. H.). Canada’s Financial System in War. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1944. 9”. Pp. 
82. 50 cents. 

[This is a valuable account of the methods adopted in Canada to finance the 
war. The country has been, all things considered, amazingly successful in 
preventing inflation; but this would seem to be due, more than anything, to 
the astonishing reserves of productive capacity which made possible an increase 
of the gross national product from $5-3 billion to $9-9 billion with no more than 
an 18% rise in the cost of living despite war expenditure which exceeded half 
the gross national product.] 


Hosss (F.). Gold, the Real Ruler of the World. Chicago: The 
Business Foundation Publishers, 1943. 9’. Pp. 265. $3.50. 


[This shimmering volume, with its golden cover, deals with the place of Gold 
(always with a capital letter) in the history and the destiny of the world. Its con- 
clusions are best summarised in the four texts which decorate the first four pages 


following the title :—‘‘ Gold is the Cornerstone of the whole Business and 
Financial Structure ’’; ‘‘ Gold is the Key to the Destiny of Nations’’; ‘‘ Gold is 


the Strength, the Sinews, of the World’’; ‘‘Gold is to Commerce what Blood is 
to the Body ’’—in fact, in the words of the sub-title, ‘‘ Gold Rules the World.” 
The key to the destiny of nations is in the hands of the U.S.A. ‘‘ We are the 
Keepers of that Key, and our own fate depends upon its proper use.’’] 


HvutGrenN (T.). Railway Traffic Expansion and Use of Resources 
in World War II. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1944. 9”. Pp. 31. 35 cents. 

[An account of the tremendous increase of traffic on the U.S. railways (ton- 
miles are two and three-quarter times those of the trough of May 1938), and of 


the operating problems that have arisen. There is a full statistical analysis of 
the main operating data.] 


Jacosy (N. H.) and Saunier (R. J.). Financing Inventory on 
Field Warehouse Receipts. New York : National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1944. 9”. Pp. ix +89. $1.50. 

[This, like their book noted on p. 314, examines a new form of industrial finance. 
A field warehouse is ‘‘ a public warehouse established by a bona fide public ware- 
houseman on the premises of a business concern for the purpose of acquiring 
custodianship of commodities owned by that concern.’’ It invariably receives 
commodities only from a single depositor, and is on his premises. The industries 
chiefly covered are canned goods, miscellaneous groceries, lumber and building 
supplies; but many others are also using this type of finance. It is of particular 
convenience to rapidly expanding firms, and to firms with a very seasonal output, 
which need not gear their finance to their peak requirements. ] 


Jorpan (H. P.) (Ed.). Problems of Post-war Reconstruction. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 9”. 
Pp. 292. Cloth bound, $3.25. Paper bound, $2.75. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Knorr (K. E.). Rubber after the War. Stanford University: 
Food Research Institute, 1944. 9". Pp. 46. 25 cents. 


[This is a discussion of the prospects of the rubber industry after the war. 
Assuming that the United Nations gain complete victory and drive the Japanese 
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out of the rubber-producing countries of south-east Asia, will it, either from 
an economic or a strategic point of view, be worth maintaining the synthetic 
rubber-producing plants which have been set up in America? The author’s 
conclusion is that, unless synthetic rubber can be produced very much more 
economically than at present, only a quarter of the existing American plants 
should be maintained. This should leave a foundation to build upon in any 
future emergency. If, however, ways and means are found of producing both 
natural and synthetic rubber at a much lower cost, there would almost certainly 
be an ever-increasing demand for both products.] 


Kuznets (S.). National Product, War and Prewar. New York : 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1944. 9”. Pp.54. 50 cents. 


[This extremely valuable pamphlet provides for the United States in s 
form not only a great deal of the type of information for which we in this country 
look to the White Paper now issued with the Budget, but also much further 
information about the real changes that have taken place, and the distribution 
and efficiency of the resources used. ] 


LERNER (A. P.). The Economics of Control. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1944. 84". Pp. xxii +428. $3.75. 
[To be reviewed.] 


MicHett (H.). The Place of Silver in Monetary Reconstruction. 
New York: Monetary Standards Inquiry, 1944. 9”. Pp. 20. 

[Prof. Michell, of McMaster University, argues the case for a sound system 
of ‘‘hard money.’’ Gold is insufficient for the purpose, and he suggests a bi- 
metallic standard, with silver restored to the position that it has held through the 
centuries. ] 


Miszs (L. von). Omnipotent Government. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944. 9”. Pp.ix +291. $3.75. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Moore (G. H.). Production of Industrial Materials in World 
Wars I and II. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1944. 9”. Pp. 81. 50 cents. 

[There has been a rather greater expansion of total output of industrial 
materials in this war than in the last—about 35% this time, as against 32% for 
emt” In each case the expansion was most rapid in the first two or three 
years. 


Mounier (J. D.). Some American Approximations to Pius XI’s 
“Industries and Professions.”” Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1943. 9”. Pp. viii + 147. 

[A Ph.D. Thesis of the Catholic University of America.] 


NaTHaNn (O.). Nazi War Finance and Banking. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1944. 9”. Pp. iii +97. 50 
cents. 


[This is a quite fascinating pamphlet. It is concerned principally with the 
steps taken to prepare for war between 1933 and 1939. First there was the 
problem of adapting the financial organisation to war needs. Second there was 
the problem of financing armament expenditure. Dr. Nathan shows how this 
was done. But most readers will feel that we were purblind not to discover 
and measure what was going on. It ought, surely, to have been possible to 
discover that something like Rm. 90 billion was being absorbed in armament 
expenditure during those years—two years’ income at 1933 prices and well over 
one year’s at 1939 prices.] 


National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1944. 7}”. 25 cents. 

[These three pamphlets represent valuable additions to the N.P.A. series. 
Food for Europe (No. 29) deals with the estimated requirements of Europe during 
the relief period; it inevitably goes back to the present levels of nutrition and 
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the great variety of standards under Nazi administration. Taking as a first objec- 
tive a raising of minimum standards to 2,000 calories, it is estimated that about 
83-9 million tons of imported food will be needed from outside Europe. This is 
thought to be within the limits of possibility both of supply and shipping. The 
major problems will, however, be those of distribution and of the re-establish- 
ment of normal agriculture in Europe, involving increased supplies of fertilisers 
and the raising of the animal population. UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery 
(Nos. 30-31) describes the problems, tasks, and organisation of that body. Its 
value as a joint planning agency is stressed, but its difficulties, suspended between 
the discretion of the military authorities as to its standing and the ruling that 
reconstructions (as distinct from rehabilitation) is not its function, are also made 
clear. The Outlook for Synthetic Rubber (No. 32) is concerned to see what is 
to be done with the great synthetic industry built up in war-time. The broad 
conclusion is that against natural rubber costs of about 10 cents delivered in 
New York before the war, which will certainly be increased by subsequent wage 
and other advances, Buna-S is likely to be produced in _peace-time at around 
15-20 cents; there is thus little price handicap, and Buna-S, which is a “‘ general 
purpose ’’ rubber, is likely with technical improvements to hold its own against 
the natural product. Other varieties of synthetic will mostly have a price dis- 
advantage, but may hold their own in special uses. It is argued that at some 
future date synthetic is likely to be cheaper than natural (it is somewhat readily 
assumed that the technical advances will all be on the side of synthetic) and that 
the U.S. Government will provide sufficient protection to let a nucleus of the 
industry survive against another emergency.] 


NicHoutts (W. H.) and Vise (J. A.). Wartime Government in 
Operation. Philadelphia : Blakiston Company, 1943. 84”. Pp. 109. 
$1.50. 

[This is a study, partly factual, partly organisational, partly statistical, of 
the way in which the U.S. governmental machine has handled the problems of 
manpower, labour supply, and food production. It is a scholarly and competent 
piece of work which deserves attention.] 


Nourse (E. G.). Price Making in a Democracy. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944. 83”. Pp. x +541. $3.50. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


OXENFELDT (A. R.). New Firms and Free Enterprise. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 9”. Pp. 196. 
Cloth bound, $3.25. Paper bound, $2.50. 


[To be reviewed. | 


REEVE (J. E.). Monetary Reform Movements. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 9”. Pp. 404. 
Cloth bound, $3.75. Paper bound, $3.25. 

[To be reviewed.] 


SAULNIER (R. J.) and Jacosy (N. H.). Financing Equipment for 
Commercial and Industrial Enterprise. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1944. 9”. Pp. xiii +95. $1.50. 


[This is a further contribution to the series of studies of the technique of 
business finance undertaken by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The problem examined here is the finance of equipment sold on the basis of 
instalment payments. A questionnaire was addressed to a sample of about 800 
commercial banks out of the 13,492 with deposits insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The study gives approximate estimates of the extent of 
this type of finance, of the general methods adopted, the rates of interest charged 
and the losses involved. ] 


Scumipt (E. P.). Small Business; its place and problems. 
Washington, D.C.: Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, 1943. 74”. Pp. 36. 


[This pamphlet deals with the special problems of the small business in the 
U.S.A. It covers both manufacturing, where the small firm has special import- 
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ance as a sub-contractor to the big undertaking, and commerce and distribution 
where the small unit still predominates. The difficulties of the small manu- 
facturer, in the view of the authors of this pamphlet, lie much more in marketing 
than in actual production. The general conclusion is that small businesses are 
best helped, not by measures which improve their competitive power as against 
otixer forms of business (and incidentally against each other), but rather by 
measures which improve the general prosperity of all business.] 


Studies in Income and Wealth. Vol. VI. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1943. 94”. Pp. xiii + 288. $3.00. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems. 
Boston, Mass.: Universities Committee on Post-War International 
Problems, 1944. 7}”. 

[The Universities Committee on Post-War Problems has issued a further 
series of pamphlets designed to raise the main issues for discussion in a variety 
of fields, and to indicate not only the possible arguments on each side but also 
further sources of information. They include: China and the Post-War World ; 
Proposed Methods and Agencies for International Economic Collaboration : Should 
America participate in them ; Colonies and Dependent Areas ; The Protection by 
International Action of the Freedom of the Individual within the State ; International 
Air Traffic after the War; Post-War Relations with the Soviet Union. They 
have also produced a Summary of Replies received in answer to the issues raised 
by an earlier pamphlet on T'reatment of Defeated Enemy Countries : Germany.] 


Egyptian. 


Bewitos (L.). Heralding a New Age. Alexandria: Imprimerie 
du Commerce, 1943. 9”. Pp. 100. P.T. 18. 


[This volume is an introduction to a new series, entitled Towards a New Age, 
which will aim, says the author, at covering a “‘ wide field in Economics, Sociology, 
and World Politics. In these volumes the opinions of eminent thinkers are 
freely quoted, side by side with my own views, in order to bring the best in past 
and contemporary thought to the problems under review.’”’ The subjects dis- 
cussed briefly in this introductory volume are ‘“‘ World Economic Reconstruc- 
tion Scheme,” ‘‘ World Social Reconstruction Scheme ”’ and “ World Political 
and Federative Reconstruction Scheme.” At the end of the book is a question- 
naire on social and economic problems on which readers are invited to send their 
views to the author.) 


VITTORELLI (P.). Dal Fascismo alla Rivoluzione. Cairo: Edi- 
zioni di Giustizia e Liberté, 1943. 7”. Pp. 316. 


[A well-documented history of the Fascist regime in Italy from 1922 to the 
fall of Mussolini in 1943. The chapter on war-time economic policy, in par- 
ticular, contains much information which is not readily accessible elsewhere. ] 


Russian. 


GERSHBERG (S.). Soviet Economy on a War Footing. Moscow : 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1943. 64”. Pp. 36. 

[This pamphlet, printed in English in Moscow, gives a popular account of the 
Soviet war effort. It deals, very briefly, with the transformation of Soviet 
industry on to @ war basis, its evacuation from the area of invasion, the improve- 
ment and quality of the war material, and with the maintenance of food supplies. 
The information, apart from one or two figures of animal population and areas 
under the plough, is entirely qualitative. One must look forward to knowing 
after the war the detailed statistical story of these great achievements. ] 


Hitlerism, the Worst Enemy of Culture. Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1943. 6’. Pp. 14. 

[This small booklet,’ printed and published in Moscow, describes how the 
destruction of cultural treasures, not only in the countries they have invaded, 
but in Germany herself, has been one of the policies of the Nazi party.] 
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Youpin (P.). Soviet Culture. Moscow: Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, 1943. 64”. Pp. 36. 

[This small pamphlet on Soviet culture is published in English in Moscow. 
** Soviet culture proceeds,’ it says, ‘‘ from the great principle that the entire 
wealth of the world, everything created by man, must serve man alone and 
contribute to his well-being; the development of Soviet culture has consistently 
taken place according to this principle.’’ This may be true and it may be 
admirable, but it is slightly surprising to read that ‘‘ Lenin outlined the program 
for the creation of a new socialist culture.’’ Culture may indeed be encouraged, 
but is it not in general something which ‘‘ just grows ’’ like Topsy ?] 


South American. 


ALVAREZ (M. G.). Maquinaria Agricola. México: Monografias 
Industriales del Banco de México, 1943. 9}”. Pp. 227. 

[A study of the present output of agricultural machinery in Mexico, of her 
actual needs, and of the best methods of satisfying those needs. The book is 
prepared by an engineer, under the auspices of the Oficina de Investigaciones 
Industriales of the Bank of Mexico.] 


RicHMoND (L.). Post-war Economics made Easier. Buenos 
Aires: Talleres de la Editorial Atlantida, 1943. 9”. Pp. 86. $3.00. 

[After surveying most of the current ‘‘ -isms’’—individualism, collectivism, 
utopianism, and the like—the author comes to the conclusion that planned 
production holds out the best hopes for the future.] 


Scueu (F.J.). «#Adonde va Inglaterra? El Laborismo Britanico 
y el Plan Beveridge. Buenos Aires: Editorial Mundo Atlantico, 1943. 
8”. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

[This is a translation, by Manuel Serra Moret, of Labor and the Beveridge Plan, 
It is ‘interesting to find discussions of the plan being made available to readers in 
the Argentine and other Spanish-speaking countries. ] 


Spanish. 


Carr (E. H.). Guerra y Revolucién. Madrid: Instituto de 
Estudios Politicos, 1943. 94”. Pp. 42. 


[This is a translation of the introduction to and the first chapter of Professor 
Carr’s Conditions of Peace.] 


Gernovis (V.). San Vicente Ferrer en la Politica de su Tiempo. 
Madrid : Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1943. 10’. Pp. 94. 


{San Vicente Ferrer, the Dominican monk from Valencia, lived from 1350 
to 1419. These were years full of change and interest, and San Vicente took 
@ full share in the life of his time. The author of this book has written an 
account of the monk’s life where it came into contact with the major issues of 
his age—in local politics, religious politics (especially in connection with Moors 
and Jews), Spanish politics and Church politics, in which he was instrumental 
in helping to bring to an end the Great Schism.] 


Montes (E.). Federico II de Sicilia y Alfonso X de Castilla. 
Madrid : Revista de Estudios Politicos, 1943. 94”. Pp. 31. 
[This book is a supplement to No. 10 of the Revista de Estudios Politicos. It 


is an appreciation of, and a comparison between, Frederick II of Sicily and 
Alfonso X of Castille. ] 


Scumitt (C.). Cambio de Estructura del Derecho Internacional. 
Madrid : Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1943. 9}. Pp. 36. 

[This is a lecture delivered by Prof. Carl Schmitt of Berlin University to the 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos in Madrid. The main theme of the discourse 
is America’s gradual change from glorious isolation to intervention. America 
might, asserts Dr. Schmitt, have fulfilled her pretensions to being a bigger and 
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a better Europe if she had maintained her original policy, but ever since the 
invasion of Cuba in 1898, which marked the beginning of imperialism, she has 
vacillated between a policy of isolation and universal intervention, with dis- 
astrous results for the world at large. When a glorious isolationist intervenes, 
argues the author, she does so as a judge of others, imposing her ideas of right 
and wrong both on the external and internal affairs of others, thus breaking the 
foundations of international law, and making her every political adversary a 
criminal. (Dare we suggest to Dr. Schmitt that perhaps her opponents in the 
last two wars have been criminals, and that America did not enter either world 
contest until Germany herself had broken almost every known rule of inter- 
national law and set aside all honest dealing with her neighbours?) The present 
struggle is being fought, explains Dr. Schmitt, for the very structure of inter- 
national law against the ‘ global imperialism, without limit or space, of the 
capitalist west and the bolshevik east.” ‘‘ But we will reply,”’ says Dr. Schmitt, 
“that the earth will always be bigger than the United States of America, and 
that even to-day it is sufficient to allow of various large spaces in whose ambit 
liberty-loving men can defend their own way of life, and their historical, economic 
and spiritual characteristics.’’-—This from a University Professor in Berlin in the 
year of grace 1943! Even though disguised in academic dress, it is surely the 
old trick of imputing to others one’s own motives. ] 


Swiss. 


BAUMGARTNER (O.). Die schweizerische Aussenhandelspolitik von 
1930 bis 1936. Zurich: Schulthess, 1943. 9”. Pp. 138. Swiss 
Francs 6. 

[To be reviewed. } 


JéuR (W. A.). Theoretische Grundlagen der Wirtschaftspolitik. 
Band I. St. Gallen: Fehr’sche Buchhandlung, 1943. 10”. Pp. 
267. 18 Swiss Fr. 


[This is the first volume of a new series of economic works published under 
the auspices of the High School of Commerce of St. Gallen. The title of Chapter 
I of Part I (“‘ The Metaphysical Foundation of Economic Liberalism ”’) gives a 
measure of the way the author has to travel before coming to earth. Part II 
discusses the ‘‘ model of perfect competition and its approximation to reality ”’ 
on conventional lines (partial equilibria, monopoly, frictions, etc.). A second 
volume is promised, in which the author will show how the gap between Theory 
and Reality can be bridged: no doubt this will be found encouraging by the 
merchants of St. Gallen.] 


LEDERMANN (L.). Fédération internationale et organisation 
économique mondiale d’aprés-guerre. Geneva: Georg et Cie., 1943. 
84". Pp. 27. 

[This is a lecture given in the University of Geneva during June, 1943. The 
author is Privat-docent in that University.] 


NIEDERHAUSER (ELISABETH). Die Standortstheorie Alfred Webers. 
Weinfelden : Neuenschwander’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung A.G., 1944. 
9”. Pp. 208. 8S.Fr. 14.50. 

[To be reviewed. | 

Official. 
BRITISH. 

An Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and Estimates of the 
National Income and Expenditure in the Years 1938 to 1943. London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 94”. Pp. 31. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue. ] 


Employment Policy. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 
93”. Pp. 31. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 
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First Report on the Progress of Reconstruction Planning. Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, 1944. 10’. Pp. 51. 

[This gives an account of the reconstruction measures already taken by the 
Government of India, and discusses possibilities in the field of transport, public 
works and utilities, trade and industry, and agriculture. ] 


India. Guide to Current Official Statistics. Vol. I. Production 
and Prices. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1943. 94”. Pp. 137. 
Rs. 4. or 6s. 6d. 

[This useful publication gives, under the main headings of Primary Production, 
Industrial Production, and Prices, and under a number of sub-headings of each 
(e.g., Estimates of Area and Yield of Crops), the types of information available 
and the Indian Official Publications in which they may be found.] 


Report of the Social Security Committee and Report No. 2 of the 
Social and Economic Planning Council. ‘Social Security, Social 
Services and the National Income.” Pretoria: Government Printer, 
1944, 123”. Pp.112. 6s. 

[This gives a full account of the Social Security Scheme proposed by a Com. 
mittee of the Social Security Planning Council of the Union. It has three 
objectives: to provide means of subsistence where earnings are interrupted or 
terminated; to give relief by a modified system of family allowances where 
normal earnings are inadequate; to assist the family to meet abnormal expenses 
of births and funerals. Two schemes are suggested: the ‘‘A’’ Scheme for 
Europeans, Colonials and Asiatics, and certain Natives who can prove that they 
are in effect permanently urbanised or regular land workers; Scheme ‘‘B’’ for 
all other Natives. While rather less ambitious in its coverage than the Beveridge 
scheme, it is designed to cover most of the ordinary needs of old age, invalidity, 
unemployment, sickness, maternity, widowhood, family and dependant allow- 
ances. The contribution to the ‘‘A’’ Scheme would be 24%-4% of wages, 
according to their level, from all employees, and to the ‘‘ B ’’ Scheme 5s. per head, 
The gap between contributions and benefits, estimated at about £18 millions, 
and the cost of administration, estimated at a little over £24 millions, would be 
borne by the State, but against this may be set a saving of about £3} millions 
on existing expenditure. ] 

Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. September 3, 
1939, to March 31, 1943; and April 1, 1943, to December 31, 1943. 
Ottawa : Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 1944. 94”. Pp. 115 and 
68. 

[These two reports, covering the periods September 1939-—March 1943 and 
April—Dec. 1943, describe in detail the methods used to check inflation in Canada, 
The broad lines of policy are sufficiently familiar. Down to the fall of 1941 there 
were no signs of dangerous price increases, but about that time increases, mainly 
in agricultural prices, began to be significant, and there was some danger that 
wage advances would lead to an inflationary spiral. An overall price “ ceiling ’”’ 
was to be enforced—the highest prices at which goods were sold from September 
15—October 11, 1941—except by authorisation of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board; wage advances, also, were subject to government approval. Small 
subsidies served to reduce somewhat the prices of milk, oranges, tea and coffee. 
The effect has been almost complete stability of Canadian prices, even at a time 
when U.S. prices have been rising fast. A variety of problems remain, largely 
arising from real causes making for increased costs—less efficient labour, substitute 
materials, and so on—which affect a large number of industries. But it is very 
clear that the Canadian authorities have their problems very well in hand. They 
are greatly to be congratulated on an administrative plan which has made 
effective and balanced use of all the anti-inflation measures, including adequate 
taxation and borrowing, and has enabled Canada to make truly remarkable 
contributions to munitions production as well as to that of food and raw 
materials. ] 

Social and Economic Planning Council, Report No. 3. “ Aspects 
of Public Service Organisation and Employment.” Pretoria: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1944. 124”. Pp. 8. ls. 

[A discussion of the functions and structure of the Union civil service, of the 
types of personnel recruited, of the systems of organisation employed, and of 
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salaries paid. A commission of enquiry is recommended. There is a subsidiary 
discussion of the conditions of unskilled state employees. } 


The Tasmanian Economy in 1942-43. Hobart, Tasmania: 
Government Printer, 1943. 103”. Pp. vii + 40. 

[This has again been edited by Mr. K. J. Binns, and follows the broad lines of 
earlier reports. Tasmania continues very prosperous. Revenue has, however, 
shown a slight decline, and there has been a deficit of about £100,000 on the 
£3,399,550 of State expenditure, mainly because of increased outlays. Retail 
prices are up by about 3% and export prices by about 7% during the year. The 
Acquisition Schemes continue to tide the fruit growers over what would un- 
doubtedly be severe losses; the unmarketable surplus represents about 45% of 
the crop of apples. There has been an appreciable increase of industrial and 
munitions output. Reconstruction plans are receiving attention.] 


Welsh Reconstruction Advisory Council. First Interim Report. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 93”. Pp. 132. 2s. 

[This Committee was appointed in 1942 ‘‘to survey . . . those problems of 
reconstruction which are of special application to Wales and Monmouthshire, and 
to advise on them.’’ This interim report covers progress to the end of 1943, and 
does not, therefore, cover the effects of the new Education Act or the announce- 
ment of the Severn road crossing. The Committee has much to say in detail of 
Welsh industries and prospects. It regards the wartime prosperity of Wales as 
evanescent and urges active steps to develop new industries—including plastics, 
for which Wales has substantial advantages. The report has a very valuable 
discussion of the prospects of the tin-plate industry, as well as of the Welsh 
coal trade.] 


AMERICAN. 

Banking and Monetary Statistics. Washington, D.C.: Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 1943. 10”. Pp. xvi + 979. 
$1.50. (English Price, $2.06.) 


[A valuable source for all U.S. monetary and banking statistics.} 


Commercial Policies and Trade Relations of European Possessions 
in the Caribbean Area. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 9”. Pp. 324. 


[A useful source of statistical material for the whole of the Caribbean area.] 


United States Department of Labour. Wartime Prices. Part I. 
August 1939 to Pearl Harbor. By J. M. Blair and M. J. Ulmer. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1944. 9”. Pp. 
vi +272. 35 cents. 


[A detailed account of price movements in a wide variety of U.S. markets 
from the Invasion of Poland to Pearl Harbour. ] 


Soutn AMERICAN. 


Brazil Coffee in 1942. ByJ.F.Guedes. Rio de Janeiro: Departa- 
mento Nacional do Café, 1943. 10”. Pp. 84. 

[This Report provides a certain amount of not very systematic or critical 
discussion of the Brazilian coffee trade. Coffee exports in 1942 were about 7-3 
million bags, as against 17-2 millions in 1938; the price has, however, more than 
doubled, and the value of exports were about 86% of 1938.] 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Agricultural Production in Continental Europe during the 1914-18 
War and the Reconstruction Period. Geneva: League of Nations 
(London: Allen & Unwin), 1943. 104”. Pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
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NoTESTEIN (F. W.) and Others. The Future Population of Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Geneva and London: League of Nations, 
1944. 9”. Pp. 315. Cloth bound, 15s. Paper bound, 12s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

British Joint Production Machinery. Montreal: International 
Labour Office (London: King & Staples), 1944. 9”. Pp. v + 273. 
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